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FOREWORD 


The Pahchatanlra and the ‘‘ FaJbles of Bidpai ” 

P |ART of the present volume of the Ocean of Story is 
occupied by Somadeva’s version of the famous collec- 
tion of Indian stories known as the Pahchatantra, The 
history of this work and its offshoots has been dealt with 
in Appendix I to this volume, and I shall confine myself in 
this place to supplementing what has there been set forth 
regarding the so-called Fables of Bidpai,*’ with special 
reference to the Kcdila wa~Dimna of Ibnu *1-Muqaffa* and its 
translations and adaptations in modern Persian literature. 

This Kalila wa-Dimna is claimed to have been translated 
in the middle of the eighth century from a Pahlavi or Old 
Persian original, which in its turn had been compiled from 
one or more Indian works. The legend about this Old Persian 
compilation has been handed down by a number of early 
Arabic writers, beginning in the eighth century with the 
translator Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa^ himself, and has been retold in 
a famous passage in Firdawsi’s Shdhndma. The accounts 
furnished by al-Mas*udi and an-Nadim, both belonging to 
the tenth century, are well known, as is also the passage from 
the Shdhndma. Less well known is the following passage in 
ath-Tha‘alibi’s History of the Persian Kings,^ which, as far as 
I am aware, has not been translated into English : — 

“ Anushirwan had twenty-five doctors, Greek, Indian and 
Persian. One of the most famous Persian doctors and the 
one who devoted the most time to the study of books was 
a certain Burzoe. Having read in a book that on a certain 
mountain in India there was a wonderful medicinal plant 
which had the property of bringing the dead back to life, 
he was continually revolving this matter in his mind, and 
determined to search for it and obtain it. Finally he told 

^ Zotenberj, H., Hutoire dtM Rou des Peneg. . . . Paris, 1900, p. j 29. 
This work was composed in the eieventh century a.d. 
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Anushlrwan of his intention, and begged the king to allow 
him to set out and attempt to find the object of his desires. 
Permission was duly granted, and provision was made for 
his journey. He also received a letter for the King of India, 
which should assure him success. Burzoe set out in due 
course for the capital of India, and on arrival presented 
Anushirwan’s letter to the king, who received him graciously 
and gave orders thst Burzoe should be allowed to do any- 
thing he wished, and enabled him to proceed in his search for 
the plants to the locality in which they were said to grow. 

“ Burzoe, avoiding no efforts or fatigue, wore himself out 
in picking, cgllecting, sorting and combining these plants, so 
that he might l^ave said with the people of Baghdad, ‘ We 
have continually been busy with nothing at all, and now we 
have finished.’ 

“ He experienced much grief and disappointment, because 
without attaining his object h(; had wasted his days, and he 
pictured to himself how greatly ashamed he would feel in 
the presence of his master when he again appeared at court. 
He therefore inquired who was the greatest doctor and the 
most learned man in India ; and they indicated to him a 
certain very old man. Burzoe went and visited the old man 
and told him his story, referring to what he had read in a 
certain book regarding the mountains of India on \vhich grew 
the plants that could bring the dead to life. 

“ The old man said to him : ‘ Oh I Burzoe ! thou hast learnt 
one thing, but other things have escaped thee ^ ; did you not 
understand that this is an allegory of the ancients ? By the 
•mountains they meant the learned — by the plants their 
salutary and profitable words— by the dead they meant the 
ignorant. They wished to say that when the learned instruct 
the ignorant by their maxims it is as if they brought the dead 
to life. Now these maxims are contained in a book called 

^ Abu Nuwas (?). The whole verse runs : 

t.' t » t / 

\\^\ CJjU J 
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Kalila wa-Dimna, and this book .is to be found only in the 
Treasury of the King.’ 

** Burzoe thus delivered from his anxieties, and overjoyed 
with what he had heard, besought the king to lend him this 
book and thereby to place King Aniishirwan under an obliga- 
tion of gratitude and thankfulness. The king replied: ‘I 
will give the order for this book to be lent to you, by reason 
of my regard both for your king and for yourself ; but only 
on condition that you examine it in my presence and that 
you do not take a copy of it for yourself.* 

**^Burzoe replied that to hear was to obey ; and thereafter 
he attended the king’s court daily, and sending for the book 
studied it there. Each day he memorised what he had read, 
and when he returned to his dwelling wrote it out, until 
finally he had completed the whole work. He then begged 
the king’s permission to return to his master’s court. This was 
granted, and he was given presents and a robe of honour. 

When he rejoined Aniishirwan he told his story and 
announced the good news that he had got possession of the 
book, which he then presented to the king. The king was 
overjoyed and loaded Burzoe with gifts, and further ordered 
Buzurj>mihr ^ to translate the book into PahlavL Burzo6, 
with coaxing and entreaty, begged the king to allow his 
(Burzoe’s) name and his biography to be prefixed to the first 
chapter. To this Anushirw&n agreed. 

*'The book remained always carefully guarded by the 
[Sasanian] kings of Persia, until finally Ibnu ’1-Muqafia* 
translated it into Arabic, aifd Rudaki turned it into Persian 
verse by the order of Amir Nasr ibn Alunad [the S&m&nid].’’ 

Such is presumably the popular form the legend took in 
the time of ath-Tha'alibi, and it will be seen that it diffm 
in many respects from the versions of Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa‘ and 
of Rudaki. The main points of difference are (1) regarding 
the manner in which the book was sought and fomid, and 
(2) regarding the work of translation into PahlavL 

‘ Busuijmihr, the great minister of AnQshfrwan, whom Ndldeke regards 
as a hrro ratlier in belles-lettres than in history (see Bur^*s Emltdhmg, 
Strassbuig, IPIS). 
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According to Firdawsi, for example, it is the King of 
Persia who, hearing of the existence of this wonderful book 
in India, directs his minister to seek out a man versed in the 
Indian and Persian languages, who should go to India and 
procure the book. Burzoe, who is selected, after great difK* 
culties obtains this book and several others ; but fearing lest 
the Indian king should demand their return, himself trans- 
lates them into Persian, and brings his translations back 
to his master. All versions are agreed in stating that this 
Persian translation was very jealously guarded by the 
Sasanian kings, and it was not till the time of the second 
‘Abbfisid CaUph al-Mansur that it was rendered accessible 
by Ibnu ’1-Muqaffal. In no recension of the text of Ibnu 
’1-Muqaffa‘ is it specially mentioned from which language 
the Arabic translation was made, but we are led to presume 
that it was Pahlavi, not only from the context, but also 
from the statement made by an-Nadim and others that Ibnu 
’1-Muqaffa* translated a number of other Pahlavi works, none 
of which, however, has survived.* 

The Source of the BvrzoS Legend 

Now the only original source for the Burzoe Legend is the 
Kaltla u'a-Dimna of Ibnu ’l-Muqaffa* ; and the account found 
in the Persian translation by Nasrullah is, of course, based 
solely on this. It is interesting to compare these two versions 
as they have come down to us : bearing in mind that we have 
no copy of Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa* which dates back to the lifetime 
of ** Nasrullah, and that the copies of Nasrullah (MSS. and 
lithographs) show many differences. 

Ibnu ’l-Muqaffa* Na^bullah (Ed. a.h. 1282) 

Eighth Century T\velfih Century 

P. 20. AnOshlrwan, an excep- P. 22. And the reason for, and 
tionally gifted king, hearing cause of, translating this book 
of the existence of the Indian and bringing it from Hindu- 
book, selects Burzog who was st&n to F&rs was that God had 
skiTed in Fare and Hindi to endowed Anflshirwan with 
^ See Keith-Falcooer, Intfodeetioii, pp. xl, xM. 
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Muqaffa * — cufOinued 
go on a mission to India to 
look for it. He is to get this 
book out of the Treasury of 
th^ Indian king, and from 
their learned men “ complete 
perfect and written in Farsi.” 
He is also told to get other 
books which were not to be 
found in Persia. 

P. 21. Burzoe, on arrival, 
makes friends with the nobles, 
merchants, and learned men 
of India — ^and admits to hiS 
confidence a certain man 
named Adwayh [in Cheikho’s 
text only] telling him the real 
object of his mission. 

P. 25. Finally, after a long dis- 
cussion on the keeping of se- 
crets, the Hindu shows Burzoe 
the books. “ And when Burzoe 
set about the interpretation 
{tafstr) and copying (naskh) 
of these books he work^ 
day and night and wore him- 
self out with fatigue — and 
when he had completed this 
book [i.e. Kedila wa’Dimna] 
which he preferred to the 
other books, and it was in- 
deed the most learned of 
them — he wrote to AnOshir- 
wan telling him of his good 
fortune. Anushirw&n, in 
reply, wrote and told Burzoe 
to return without delay, and 
to avoid the main roads. 


Nasrullah — continued 
special gifts of intelligence, 
justice, etc. And he sought 
for a man knowing Hindi and 
Farsi.* 


P. 24. Burzoe, on arrival, 
makes friends with the nobles, 
merchants, and philosophers 
of India, and finally he con- 
fides his secret ^to a certain 
learned man. 


P.25. The discussion between 
these two is very much shorter 
than in an Arabic text. 

P. 27. Finally the Hindu 
gives Burzoe the books, and 
Burzoie spends long days in 
writing (nibishtan) and in 
copying this and other books 
(In kUah va kutub-i digar 
nuskhat girifi). 

P. 27. Antishirwan receives 
news of BurzoS’s success, and 
sends a messenger to him, with 
instructions to avoid the main 
road lest his letter should fall 
into enemy hands. Burzo^ at 
once returns. 
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Muqaffa* — continued Nasmllah — conti^wed 

P.27. Burzoe after presenting P. 27. Burzoe refuses all gifts 
his work to Antishirwan re- from Anushirwan except a 
fuses all gifts offered him robe of honour in Khuzistani 
except a robe of honour in style. He requests, however, 
QuhistanI style. He, however, that a chapter on himself may 
makes one special request of be written by Buzurjmihr, 
the king, namely, that Buzurj- and added to the Book, 
mihr should ordered to 
write a chapter on Burzoe, 
which should form a part of 
the Book. 

P. 28. Buzurjmihr wrote a P. 30. Buzurj mihr’s chapter 
biogrskphy o& Burzoe from his is to recount the life of Burzoe 
hirth down to the time when he down to the present moment 
was sent on Ms mission to (td in sd^at), 

Indian 

P. 29. Buzurjmihr refuses all P. 30. Buzurjmihr accepts no 
gifts except a kingly robe. gift at all. 

There remains one important passage in Nasmllah 
(pp. 35, 36) which is altogether wanting from any of the 
Arabic texts I have been able to consult, though it is 
specifically claimed to be a quotation from Ibnu ’l-Muqaffa^ 

“ Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa^ says : * Having heard that the Persians 
had translated this book from Hindi into Pahlavi, we desired 
that the people of Iraq, Syria and the Hejaz should also 
benefit by it, so we have translated it into Arabic, which is 
their language ; and as befitted such a work, we have done 
all that was possible to assist the student and to aid the 
reader by explanation and elucidation, so that the task of 
appi-eciating and understanding this Book may be the easier 
for those who pemse it.’ ” 

The difficulty with regard to the three Chapters in Ibnu 
’l-Muqaffa* — ^hfMnely (1) The Mission of Burzoe, (2) The Life 
't>f BqrzoS, and (3) The Presentation of the Book — ^is that all 

' ^ ^De Sacy’s text 'refers to a previous journey to India made by Bursoe in 
searcli of medicinal herbs, in the course of which journey he ^learnt “ tl^ir 
writing and language.” 
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three seem co be tlic work of Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa*, while only the 
last is definitely attributed to him. 

The Mission of Burzoe is ascribed to Buzurjmihr, but 
according: to the Arabic, Buzurjmihr only brought the Life of 
Burzoe down to the time of his Mission. The Life of BurzoS, 
on the other hand, is definitely attributed to Buzurjmihr in 
llic Burzoe legend, and yet in all versions it is given as an 
autobiography in the words of Burzoe himself. 

Now the date of Burzoe’s Mission was somewhere about 
the middle of the sixth century a.d., for Anushirwan reigned 
from A.D. .531 to 579. No trace has ever been found of this 
l^ahlavl text of Kalila wa-Dimnay and it might be presumed 
that if it uas so carefully guarded by Anushirwan and his 
successors that care was also taken that no copies should be 
made of it. We are nevcrtlieless confronted with the strange 
fact thal in a.d. 570 or thereabouts a Christian Persian of the 
name of Bud was able to translate Kalila wa-JXmna into 
Syriac. Bcnfey and other scholars seem quite satisfied from 
iiiternal evidence that Bud's translation was made from the 
Vahlavi. On the other hand ‘Ebcd-Jcsii, bishop of Nisibis, 
fiienlions in his Catalogue of Syriac Writings that Bud, who 
li\< d about a.d. 570, “ translated from the Indian the book of 
Kalllag and Damnag.''* * ‘Ebed-Jesu writing at the beginning 
of Uic fourtccntii century a.d. probably knew nothing of 
Ibnu 'l-Mu(pdTa‘ or of the Burzoi* legend, and his statement 
has been discredited. This docs not, however, remove the 
clifliculty of accounting for Bud’s having had access to this 
<‘arcfully guarded book almost immediately after it was first 
lodged in tJie Royal Library.* 

Were it not for the reverence in which I hold such great 
scholars as Bcnfey and Noldckc I should be tempted to 
suggest that Ibnu '1-Muqaffa‘ never had before him a Pahlavi 
Kalila and Dimna but based his version on the Syriac of 
Bud, adding to it chapters which he derived from other 

* See Assomaniii, liih. Or., vol. iii, pt. i, pp. 219, --U. 

* Assciii.iiini {he. rit.) tells us that Bud was Periodniles in the time of 
the Patriarch Excchiel, area a.d. 570. As his duties comprised the super- 
vision of the Christians in Persia and India, this is no reason \ihy he ~hould 
not have known Indian langua^fes. 
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Syriac and possibly Pahlavi sources.^ For of Bur^^c we know 
practically nothing, outside his legend, beyond the statement 
made by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a that he was bom in Marv ush- 
Shahijan. The whole Burzoc legend might have been con- 
cocted by Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa‘ in order to glorify his fatherland 
Persia : supposing it to have found a place in the first 
recension of his Kaltla wa-Dimna, No text has, however, 
been found of an earlier date than the thirteenth century ; 
and seeing that the numerous MSS. differ very much from 
one another, it is only by the aid of Bud’s S 3 rriac and of the 
earliest translations into Persian, Spanish, Hebrew and Greek 
that an idea of the original form of Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa' can be 
obtained, and that the obscurities in the existing Arabic text 
can sometimes be explained. An edition based on all the 
available material still remains to be made : the most satis- 
factory text hitherto published is that edited by the learned 
father Cheikho, of Beyrout (1st ed. 1005, 2nd ed. 1928), where 
information will be found regarding all existing MSS. and 
editions. 

Before passing to the Persian recensions of Kaltla wa- 
Dimnaj 1 may point out that of the fourteen chapters com- 
prised in this work the following chapters represent more or 
less the five chapters of the Panchaiantra : (1) The Lion and 
the Ox ; (8) The Ring Dove ; (4) The Owls and the Crows ; 
(5) The Tortoise and the Ape ; and (6) The Ascetic and the 
Weasel : and that all these chapters occur in Bud’s Syriac 
version.* 

^ De Sacy in his day {Calila et Dimnut Paris, 1816, pp. 36, S7) mootc d the 
possibility that Bad and Burzoe were ope and the same person, but as he could 
have no knowledge of the Old Syriac version he retained Pahlavi as the 
language into which Bud’s translation was made. 

* The fact that the animals who are the protagonists in the Indian 
versions are often changed to suit local condiUons in the process of translation 
has often been noted, but 1 am not aware (see the article by Sprengling in 
the Ameriytn Journal of Semitic Languages, xl, p. 81 et seq., Jan. I9S4) that 
attention has ever been called to the curious circumstances that neither in 
the Indian originals nor in any of their offshoots is the horse introduced as 
an actor. Being neither an Indianist nor a Folklorist I am not prepared to 
offer a.iy explanation of this phenomenon. Was it that the horse was regarded 
as too sacred by the early Aryans to be treated with such familiarity, or was 
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RudakVs “ Kalila wa-Dimna ” 

The earliest translation of the Arabic Kalila wa-Dimna 
into Modern Persian is that referred to by Firdawsi in his 
Shdhndma, where we are told that Abfi ’1-Fazl al-Bal*anii, the 
vazir of the Samunid Prince Nasr ibn Ahmad, ordered the 
Arabic of Ibnu ’l-]\Iuqaffa‘ to be recited in Pars! and Dari 
{i.€. the court language). Later on Nasr ibn Ahmad, desiring to 
possess a written Persian version of this work, which should 
not only serve him as a guide, but might remain a permanent 
memorial to himself (k*azu yadgarl hovad dar jakdn)y eaused 
the blind poet Rfidakl to put into Pei'sian verse the Arabic 
prose of Ibnu ’l-MiKpiffa*, which was recited to him in the 
presence of the Prince. That a complete verse translation 
was made by Itfidaki w'c know from a number of early 
independent sources,^ though the poem its(,'lf has quite 
disappeared, together wilh almost all the poet’s other works. 

No explanation has ever been offered for the loss of 
lludaki’s Kalila Ka-Dimnay wdiich certainly created a great 
slii* in its ow'n day. I think we may assume that copies 
< xisted down to the bmrtecnth century, if only on account 
of Iw’o quotations, which seem to be at first hand, found 
in an anonymous work entitled Tuhfat ul-Muluky^ which was 
w ritten not later than that jjcriod. I do not know of a direct 
quotation in any later work, 

llfidakl, wlio is justly regarded as the “Father of Persian 
Poetry.'’ flourished at the Samanid Court of Bukhara during 
the first half of the tenth century. He left behind him, 
in addition to a number of panegyrics and lyrics, certain 
narrative poems (masnavis) : notably Kalila worDimnay and 
possibly a Sindhadh Ndma. That all these poems should have 
disappeared entirely — except for a few scattered quotations 
— is the more remarkable when w^c remember that the in- 
ordinately long Epic of Kings of Firdaw’sl, completed only fifty 

it that the horse was known only as a domestic animal in India at tlie period 
when t^’cse fahlcs first became current? 

^ .See iny article “ Itiiilaki and l*.seudo-ltiidaki ” (Juiirn. Jlot/ Ass. Soc , 

Oct. 

2 B. M. MSS. Or., TSb.'k 
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ysaxs after the death of Rudaki, has been preserved in its 
entirety. One can only suppose that the historical and 
national Epic made such a far stronger appeal to public taste 
than the Indian fables that the latter was completely eclipsed 
by the former. That any trace has been left of Rudak?’s 
Kallla wa-Dimna is mainly due to the lexicographers. At a 
tim6 when the Modem Persian language was in process of 
gaining literary status, and was being employed by patriotic 
Persians to replace the hitherto dominant literary medium 
Arabic, the poets loved to employ as far as possible old 
Persian words, although, owing to the fact that they had 
been supplanted in t]ie popular vocabulary by an Arabic 
loan-word, they were not readily understood. It thus came 
about that from the very outset of this new literatiu'e, 
scholars were engaged in preparing little lexica (known as 
Farhangs) in which these obsolete or difficult words were 
explained with quotations from the poets in support. Even 
Rudak! himself wrote such a Farhang, which must have been 
mainly devoted to the explanation of his own writings ! 

Among these Farhangs there has been preserved to us 
one entitled Lugjkat-i Furs, written by Asadi the Younger in 
the eleventh century a.d. This little dictionary contains 
many quotations from the works of Rudaki, and among them 
no less than fifty-nine rhyming verses > in the ramal metre 

/-«-)> which, as we know, were the style and 

metre employed by Rudaki in his KalUa wa-Dimna. Of 
these verses sixteen, at any rate, seem to belong to Kallla 
wa-Dimna. Others are so vague that without further context 
nothing definite can be affirmed, while others again may, as has 
been suggested by Noldeke, belong to the Sindbadh legend. 
It would seem unlikely, however, that Rudaki should have 
written more than one narrative poem in this particular 
metre, and it is therefore possible that all the fifty-nine verses 
belong to Kallla wa-Dimna, which in Rudaki’s version may 
have embodied stories not found in ibnu ’1-Muqaffa\ 

Horn, in his edition of the Lughai-i Furs,^ has referred to 

* There is one other verse in this metre which does not, however, rhyme. 

^ A-'vlis Neupertitcheg fVdrlerbuch — Lughat-i Furs, much dgr ^tr.L^geu wUikan- 
ischen Handschrif*, Paul Horn, Berlin, 1897, Abhandl. d. Kgl. Gesell. d. Wi&sen. 
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passages in Keith-Falconer*s translation of the Later Syriac 
version and in Wolff’s translation of the Arabic, which seem 
to correspond to the sixteen verses referred to above. Seeing 
that these quotations from RudakI have never been translated 
or compared with Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa‘, I think it may be of in- 
terest to my readers if I set side by side the two versions in 
the rare cases which admit of no doubt as to their identity. * 

(1) Dimna-ra gufta ki ta In bang chi’st 

Ba nahib u sahm in favay-i] ki’st [i.o.ms. faryad-i] 

Dimna guft u-ra : juz in ava digar 

Kir-i [tu na] hast u sahml bishtar [i.o.ms. tu bar] 

Ab harchi bishtar niru kunad 
Bandarugh-i sust-buda bif’ganad 
Dil gusista dari az bang-i buland 

Ranjagi biishad-at [v’azar-i ga/andj. [i.o.ms. v’azar u 
gazand] 

“ [The Lion] said to Dimna : What is this noise ? 

Whose is this voice full of terror and wrath ? 

Dimna said to him : Apart from this voice, something 
else 

Ilns worried you ; a greater danger. 

When a river attains to great force 
It sweeps away the worn-out dam. 

You have lost heart by reason of a loud noise 
So troul)le, annoyance and Iiarm have come upon you.” 

There is no mistaking the identity of this passage, which, 
beyond its close similarity to Ibnu ‘l-jMuqafl’a‘, has the ad- 
ditional importance of enabling us to istablish the correct 
reading of a word which has troubled such sclu'lars as de 
Sacy, Guidi and Cheikho. 

I will next give a translation of the corresponding passage 
in the Arabic which begins at line 3, p. 62, of Ibnu ■l-3Iuqaffa‘ : 

“Dimna said : It is not right that because a sound 
like this reaches the king he should leave his abode. 

For- it has been said : Water damages a weak dam ; 

^ 1 h>i\c alsp utilised the MS. belonging to the liidiii Office, Minch m;is 
unknown to Horn, and often has a better rending. 
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Conceit damages the intelligence ; secret whisperings 
damage friendship, and loud noises and 
commotion damage a weak heart.” 

All editors have been in doubt regarding the passage 
which runs — 

tdi Jdji Si 

De Sacy in his notes to Kalila says: “Lie mot 
se prend souvent dans le sens de bonnes oeuvres^ acte de 
bienfaisance," 

Cheikho (Ibii M., p. 41 of notes) says: “On pent lire 
c-k-d. le vin ou bien 1^ barrage.** 

Thanks to RudakI we now know that Cheikho’s second 
suggestion — ^namely, stkr, a dam — ^is the correct reading. This 
corresponds with Panchatantra (Edgerton, trans., p. 283) and 
with Syriac I (text, p. 36b). Somadeva (see this volume, p. 45) 
has “ bridge ” for “ dam.” 

Syriac II (K-F., p. 14) has also understood the passage in 
Ibn ’1-Muqaffa‘, but Nasnillah and the Spaniard have left it 
alone, probably beqause they did not understand it. 

(2) Chun kashaf anbuh-i ghawgha’i bidid 
Bang u ^akh-i marduman khashm avarld. 

“ When the tortoise saw that noisy crowd 
The cries and shouts of the people enraged him.” 

Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa*, p. 89*: 

“ And when the people saw her [the tortoise] 
they called out and said : Look at this 
wonderful thing ! And when the tortoise 
heard their remarks and their surprise, she 
said : May God put out your eyes I But 
when she opened her mouth to speak she 
fell to the ground and died.” 

See also K-F., p. 49, lines 17, 18. 
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(3) Sliab zan-istan bfid kappi sard 3'aft 
kirniaki slial)-tab nafjriliJ bitaft 
kapplan atasli liainl paiulashland 
Piishla-i atasli l)adfi bar dasliiaiid. 

‘ The nijilit was wintry, a monkey felt cold : 

A little lilow-wonn suddenly showed its light. 

The monkeys thought it was a lire 
And placed a bundle of iire-wood on it.” 

Ibmi '1-Muqaffa‘, p. 04 : 

“There was a party of monkeys on a hill, who 
seeing a lire-lly {barfVa * ) flying, thought it 
was a spark, and collecting some faggots 
placed tlicni on the fire-fly.” 

Xasriillah’s text of Ibiiu 'l-Miajafla* must have had a 
slightly different reading to Cheikho, as he translates, “ sud- 
denly they found a glow'-’.vorni (kirnii shab tfib) which had 
fallen on one side,” in which he agrees with Rudakl. The 
Spaniard has luziernc^a. 

By some strange misunderstanding the ^bivar-i Suhofjli 
(see below% p. xxiii), and after it the '‘It/dr-i Danish (sec 
below, p. xxv), both say tliat the monkeys were deceived by 
“ a bit of glittering reed (nay para-i ruslian). Abu "l-Fazl, 
the author of the ‘///dr-f Ddni.s/i. had, as we know\ Nasrullah’s 
translation also before him, and it is therefore strange that 
he should have sclceted what to us must appear the less 
satisfactory reading. 

(4) V'az dirakht andar gavahi klnahad fii.* 

Tu badaiigah az dirakht andar bigu’i 
K’iin tabanguy andarn dinar bud 

An sitad z'idar ki nrihushyar bud. 

' B(ira‘a^ acoordiiij^ to the dictionaries — i.e. ciciii(lell.i. 

The I O MS. has only one verse rcpresvnling these two — namely, 

\"iiz dirakht andar gavahi khvahad u : 

Til badrmgah .iz tabanguy baz jfi. 

VOL. V. 
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“ And if he wants a witness from within the tree 
Then you must speak from within the tree 
Saying : the dinars were in that tray. 

He took them because he was unwise.” 

Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa‘, p. 96 ; 

[The dishonest partner says to his father] 

1 want you to go to-night and get inside 
the tree, and when the QazI comes and asks 
the tree for its evidence, you will speak from 
inside and say : The negligent partner took 
the dinars. ... So the father went to the 
tree and hid in it. On the morrow the Qazi came with 
the two partners, etc.” 

See K-F., p. 57, line 21 et seq, 

(5) Mard-i dim raft u avardasli kanand 

Chun hami mihman dar-i man khvast [kand]. [i.o.ms. 
wrongly, kard] 

“ The Ascetic went and fetched him a spade 
Since the guest wished to break into my house.” 

Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa% p. 134 : 

“ He asked for an axe, and the guest brought it 
. . . and cut into my lair till he reached 
the dinars.” 

See K-F., p. 118, line 11. 

(6) Guft dini-ra ki in dinar bud 

K’ In fazagan mush-ra parvar bud. 

“ He said to the Ascetic : It w'as these dinars 
which kept alive this loathsome mouse.” 

Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa‘, p. 134 : 

“ The husband said to the Ascetic : These dinars 
were what gave the mouse such strength 
in jumping . . .” 

See K-F., p. 118, line 20. 
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(7) Istada did anja duzd u ghul [i.o.ms. duzd g:hul] 

Ruy-i zisht u chashmha hamchun dii ghul. 

“ The thief saw standing there the Devil 
with his ugly face and his eyes like a pair of devils.*’ 

The exact equivalent of this passage docs not occur in 
Cheikho’s Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa% though it clearly belongs to the 
story of the Devil and the Thief, who having quarrelled each 
in turn rouse the sleeping Ascetic they had intended to rob or 
destroy. See Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa‘, p. 156, and K-F., p. 145. 

In the Anvdr-i Suhayll it is related that the Devil wished 
to destroy the Ascetic because of the good influence exercised 
by this pious man over the inhabitants of the country, which 
had made the Devil’s market dull ! • 

(8) Shir ghazm avard u jast az jay-i khvish 
V’amad In khargush-ra alfaghda pish. 

“ The Lion was enraged and made a plunge 
while the hare gained his object [i,e. escaped].” 

Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa‘, p. 73 : 

“ The Lion put down the hare, and made a 
spring to attack him — t,e. the Lion reflected in 
the well — and the hare escaped.” 

See K-F., p. 27, line 28. 

The above eight extracts from Rudakl’s Kalila xva~Dimna, 
comprising thirteen verses in all, by no means exhaust the 
list of possible identifleations of Asadl’s quotations with 
Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa', but they will suflice to show that Rudaki 
follo^ved the Arabic original fairly closely, and that had his 
poem come down to us it would have been of great value for 
the reconstruction of a definite text of Ibnu '1-MuqaffaS 

The next Persian version in point of age which has come 
down to us is the prose Kalila u'a-Dimna of Nasrullah, of 
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which I shall now speak. It may be mentioned, however, 
that Nasrullah in his Introduction says : 

** Va in kitab-ra az pas-i tarjama-i 
Pisar-i Muqaffa* va nazm-i Rudaki 
tarjamaha karda and.’* 

“ And other translations have been made since the trans- 
lation of the son of Muqaffa* and the Poem of Riidaki.” 


NasruUMs ^*Kalila iva-Dimna'^ 

• 

This excellent rendering of Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa* has been fully 
described by the great de Sacy in vol. x of Notices et Extraits 
des Manuscrits de la Bibliothique du Roi (pp. 94-139). De 
Sacy had before him several early MSS. of this work. One 
indeed (No. 375), though not dated, he thought might belong 
to the twelfth century a.d. Another (No. 376) was written 
in Baghdad in a.h. 678 (a.d. 1279-1280). » 

Abu ’1-Ma*all Nasrullah ibn Mu^mmad ibn ‘Abdi ’1-HamId 
held some humble position at the court of Bahram Shah, the 
great-grandson of the famous Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna. 
After enumerating the leading men of letters of his day at 
Ghazna he relates that a certain learned doctor of the law 
one day presented' him with a copy of the Arabic Kalila 
wa-Dimna, “ Than which,” he says, “ after the books of the 
Shar‘a [Holy Law] there is no more valuable book.” He 
mentions incidentally that there were many copies of it in 
Ghazna (Tehran lithograph, a.h. 1304, p. 14). 

He then goes on to explain his reasons for making this 
translation, saying {op. ciL^ p. 19) that since the public has 
grown indifferent to the reading of Arabic books, the wise 
sayings and admonitions [of Kalila wa-Dimna] have been 
neglected, nay almost entirely forgotten, and so it occurred 
to him to make a Persian translation. We know very little 
of Nrsrullah, but the date of his d^ath is given as a.d. 115li. 

^ Quite recently a dealer in Paris obtained a very fine copy dated a.h. 638, 
buti like so many other early Persian MSS., the text was destroyed for the 
sake of the illuminations. It is sad to think of the amount of literary 
vandalism that has been perpetrated in our day in the name of Art 
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His translation which, except for the numerous quotations 
in Arabic, is written in a direct and simple style follows Ibnu 
’1-Muqa£fa‘ very closely, and includes the two Introductions 
(1) regarding the discovery of the Indian originals and how 
they were brought to Anushlrw&n, and (2) the account of 
Burzoe. It does not, however, even mention the spurious 
Introduction of “ Bahnud ibn Sahw&n ” prefixed to many 
Arabic recensions.^ There is nothing to show that Nasrullah 
had ever actually seen Rfidaki’s Kaltla wa-Dimna^ though he 
of course refers to it in his Introduction. Nasrullah’s work 
has been lith<^aphed several times in Tehran, but the text 
leaves much to be desired. A definite edition based on the 
oldest MSS. would be of great service, not only to students of 
Persian literature, but also to those interested in our present 
inquiry. 

Qdni^Vs '^KaiUa wa-Dimna'* 

Next in order of date to Nasrullah’s prose version comes 
the versified rendering of Alt^ad ibn Mal^Qd at-Tu^^, whose 
poetical name was Qanil. His poem, of which the unique 
manuscript copy exists in the British Museum,* is dedicated 
to Tzzu ’d-Din Kay Ka’us, son of Kay Khusraw, who succeeded 
his father in a.h. 642, when the Mongols were invading Asia 
Minor, and was probably composed about a.u. 618 (a.d. 1221). 
His Introduction contains, in addition to a narrative of con- 
temporary events, the story of the arrival of an Indian envoy 
at the Court of Anushirwan, who tells of the wonderful herb 
said to grow in India which bestows eternal life on those who 
eat of it. The herb is but an emblem of the book of wisdom 
wjliich the kings of India keep as a sacred heirloom in their 
treasury. He entreats the king not to betray to his Indian 
master that he has disclosed this secret. . On fol. 18a begins 
the story of Burzoe, and thereafter the order of Na$rullah is 
followed very closely. 

Qfini’i does not anywhere mention the source from which 

^ See Naldeke’s revley of Keith-Fa|coner'i KoUia and Dimaa (C9U. 0«4 
Anz., 1885, pp. 758-75?), aiid hit article in Z. d. M. G., vol. liz, p. 794. 

* Odd. 7766. irThis work has been described hj Rieu ia his PersianT 
Catalogue, vol. ii, pp. 58S-584. 
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his version is derived, but he evidently was following Nas- 
rullah rather than Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa‘ or Rudakl. His general 
tendency is to expand rather than condense the narrative of 
his predecessors, and in many instances one is led to suspect 
that he derived his details from other sources than those 
mentioned. His poem is written in the familiar mutaqdrib 

metre (v^ employed by Firdaws! in his 

Shahnama. His style is simple and direct, but he does 
not impress one as a first-class poet. There is too much 
padding with conventional figures, and there is a paucity of 
rhyme which leads to constant repetitions of the same words. 
In view both of its subject and its date, Qani'i’s poem never- 
theless deserves to be published and thus rescued from the 
oblivion of seven hundred years. He at times supplements 
the narrative of Nasrullah. For in the story of the Monkey 
and the Wedge, whereas the various Indian recensions 
(PanchatanLra^ Hitopade^a, and Kathd-sarit-sagara) all ac- 
count for the presence of the carpenters, by explaining that 
a rich man was having built cither a temple or a playhouse, 
the Arabic KalUa wa-Dimna and its offshoots come straight 
to the story of the monkey without any introduction. Like- 
wilse the Old Syriac only says, ** £s war cininal ein Zimmer- 
mann, dcr spaltetc Holz mit zwei Keilen ” (see Schulthess 
trans., p. 3). It is therefore remarkable that Qani*i should 
have thought it necessary to give the story a setting, and 
that in doing so he should have hit upon the setting of the 
Indian versions. For he makes Kalila say ; 

“I have heard that in former times in the country of 
Rum [Turkey] \ 

Which country and land gives delight to the world 
A great man laid the foundations of a building 
So that he might raise a lofty palace in the town 
By the command of that prudent man of fame 
A Pi.radisc sprang up on the face of the earth. 

Two fields had been surrounded by a wall (?) 

^ It 18 interesting to note that in the story of the Lion and the Jackal 
the New Syriac version begins his story : ** In the land of the Turks " (Keith- 
Falconer, |i. xlviii). 
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The carpenters were busy all day long 
The lord of that charming abode 
Kept an old monkey on a chain ; 

This monkey had been tied up near the carpenters 
And was quite contented to be thus tied up 
The monkeys observed that the carpentei's across the 
. trees 

Were drawing their saws, through that hard w'ood, etc.” 

The coincidence is striking, and one wonders first how the 
setting came to be omitted in the Arabic and Syriac versions, 
and secondly whether Qani‘l was reproducing details he had 
found in his copy of Nasrullah. 


Anvdr~i Suhayli 

The most famous of all the versions of the so-called 
Semitic recension is undoubtedly the Persian prose work 
entitled Anvdr-i Suhayli^ or The Lights of Canopus^ composed 
in the fifteenth century by Husayn ibn ‘Ali, the Preacher of 
Herat, known as al-Kashifl. [The title he gave to his version 
of Kalila and Dinina was chosen in order to commemorate 
one of the names of his patron, the Amir Shaykh A^ad 
Suhayli, the vazir of Sultan Abu ’1-Ghazi Husayn Bah&dur 
Khan, a descendant of Tamerlane : while his own name of 
Kashin was given to him on account of his being a com- 
mentator {kdshif) of the Qur’an.] Kashifi explains in his 
Preface that though he has adhered to the same arrangement 
as that of the Hindu sages, he has omitted the first two 
chapters, “ which cannot be regarded as of much utility, and 
were not included in the original book ” {i.e. in the original 
translated by Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa‘). He, however, considered 
it fitting to prefix to his own version a story which should 
serve as an introduction. 

This Introduction, which in the Cawnpore editlbn ot 1880 
extends over no less than forty-eight pages, contains in 
addition to the story of the Emperor Hum&yQn F&l and his 
Minister Khujista Rai, and of Dabshalim and his Minister 
Bidpay, fivastories in the same style as the rest of Kalila and 
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Dimna, the origin of whidi has not yet been traeed, though 
they are probably also Indian. The stories themselves, like 
the Introduction, may be read in the translations of cither 
Eastwick or Wollaston. I shall merely give their titles in this 
place. 

No. I. The Two l*igeons, of whom one determined to 
adventure out into the world. 

No. II. The Young Hawk, who was reared in the nest of 
a Kite. 

No. III. The Old Woman’s Cat who ventured into the 
king’s banqueting hall. 

No. IV. The Merchant’s Son who became a soldier and 
conquered many countries. 

No. V. The Leopard who recovered his father s lost 
kingdom. 

The avowed object of KashifI in writing the Juvdr-i 
Suhayli was to preser\(‘ these Indian stories in a form \\hieh 
would make them more int(‘lligible to the gt jieral riader. 
The only Persian version which was known in his day was the 
KalUa wa~])imna of Nasnillah, which in Kashifrs opinion was, 
in spite of its many exeellenees, too full of Arabic (juotatioiis 
and rare Arabic w<jrds : the book was indeed so thllieult 
in style that according to Kashifi “ it came near to being 
altogether neglected.” It is a fact that Nasnillah's text 
abounds in Arabic quotations, but otherwise the style 
and language are exeeetlingly simple ; while KashilVs text 
furnishes an example of that rhetorical hyperbt)I(‘. and ex- 
aggerated metaphor which, though giving much pleasure to 
those W'ho enjoy linguistic gymnastics and furnishing an 
admirable text-book for students t)f the Persian language, 
is wearisome in the extreme for those who merely wish to 
read the stories for their own sake. No doubt it constitutes 
a kind of tour dc force, and indicates a supreme command 
of the Peisian language ; but so often one cannot see the 
wood for the trees. Kashifi was a famous preacher, and 
probably delighted in the sound of his own ^'oicc : and 
this practice very likely devclojK'd in him that taste for 
bombastic verbosity wdiich reveals itself in his w'ritings. In 
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my view his real object in adapting Nasrullah’s Kalila wa- 
Dimna was not so much to simplify it as to let himself go, as 
it were, on material which seemed to lend itself to such treat- 
ment. A fatal example in the grand style had been set in 
the fourteenth century by the autlior of the TaWikh-i JVassdf^ 
a history of the Mongols in Persia, whose subject was totally 
unsuited to such style, and has set a baneful influence on most 
subsequent historical compositions in Persia.^ 


'‘lydr-i Danish 

Kashifi's version of the Indian tales no doubt had the 
effect of relegating Nasrullah’s to comparative oblivion,® 
and it was not till the end of the sixteenth century that a 
really simple Persian version was published. This version, 
know'n by the title of ^lydr-i Danish, was written by the 
famous historian of the Emperor Akbar, Abu M-Fazl ibn 
Mubarak, at the request of his master. In his A’tn-i Akbarl 
(see Blochmanii’s translation, i, p. IOC), Abu ’1-Fa'^l says: 
“ By order of His Majesty, the author of this volume com- 
posed a new version of the Kaltla xva-Dimna, and published 
it under the title of '‘lydr-i Danish, The original is a master- 
piece of practical wisdom, but full of rJictorical difficulties ; and 
though Nasrullah-i Mustawfi and Mawlana Husayn-i Wa’iz 
had translated it into Persian, their style abounds in rare 
metaphors and difficult words.” 

This version has, however, never enjoyed the same popu- 
larity as the Anvdr-i Suhayli, and though manuscript copies 
are fairly common, there is only one incomplete lithograph. 
The Hindustani translation by MaAvlari Hafizu ’d-Din of 
Helhi, entitled Khirad-ajruz, has been often lithograplied. 
The ’lydr-i Danish differs from the Anvdr-i Suhayli in its 
introductory matter ; for in the place of Kashifi’s long 

* See £. G. Browne, Persian Literature under Tartar Domh.ion, Ciimbridge, 
1920, pp. 67, 68. 

® Though several Turkish or Turk! translations in prose and verse were 
made, the most popular of all has been the HumdyTm Nama by ‘All Chelebi, 
which is a fairly close translation of Anvdr~i Suhaj^li. It was dedicated to the 
great Ottoman Sultan Sulayman !, who reigned from a.d. 1512-1520. 
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Introduction Abu ’1-Fazl gives a paraphrase of the two 
chapters with which Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa‘ and after him Nasrullah 
begin their versions : (I) on the nature of the book, and (II) 
on Burzoe, which were omitted by Kashifi. In order, however, 
to preserve Kashin’s Introduction he has placed a paraphrase 
of it at the end of his Chapter II.* 

At tlie end of his Introductory Chapter he describes how 
and why he was entrusted by Akbar with the preparation of 
a simplified version. “ When the eyes of that Caliph of the 
Age Abii ’1-Fath Jalalu ’d-Dln Muhammad Akbar, Padlshah-i 
GhazI, fell on this book, this ‘ bone-setting ’ of words and 
‘ story-telling ’ of old maxims were blessed with the bestowal 
of exalted praise.” Jle goes on to say that, although the 
Anvar-i Suhayll is better suited to the public taste than the 
famous Kalila xva-Dimna [of Nasrullah], it still is not free 
from Arabic expressions and rare metaphors ; and therefore 
he was commanded to produce a \ersion in a simple style 
which might become more generally useful, rejecting some 
of the [rarer] words and avoiding long-winded phrases 
(diraz-nafasiha-yi sukhan). 

That Abu ’1-Fazl had Nasrullah’s Kalila wa-Dimna con- 
stantly before him is evident from numerous passages in 
which lie has followed Nasrullah in preference to Kashifi. 

A full description of the ‘/ydr-i Danish with quotations 
from the text was published by de Sacy {Notices et Extraits, 
X, pp. 197-225). 


Kalila wa~Dimna^^ in Arabic verse 

In conclusion I may be permitted to add a note on the 
various poetical renderings made in Arabic on the basis of 
Kalila ica-Dimna, of which no complete list has yet appeared 
in a European language. For my materials I am mainly in- 
debted'to Ji^rji Zaydan’s “ Ta'rikh dddbi 'l-lughati 'Warabiyya” 
(Cairo, 1912, ii, p. 181 et seqJ). 

^ The name of the. Emperor of Knshifi’s story has been changed from 
** HdmAyun Fal " to " Farrukh-Fnl,” possibly out of consideration fdr the 
memory of Akbar's father. 
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(1) The earliest rendering of Ibnu ’l-Muqaffa* into Arabic 
verse was made by Abu Sahl al-Fad ibn Nawbakht al-FArd, 
who, like Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa‘, was in the service of the ‘Abbfisid 
Caliph al-MansUr and afterwards in that of his son al-Mahdi 
and of Harun ar-Rashid. He translated a number of works 
from Persian into Arabic, which are enumerated on p. 674 of 
the Fihrist, where, however, his versified KalUa wa~Dimna is 
not mentioned. In the Kashfu ’l-^unun (under title K, 
wa-D.) we read Abdullah ibn Hil^ al-Ahwazi made a version 
of KalUa wa-IHmna for Yahya ibn Khalid, the Barmecide, 
in the reign of al-Mabdi, and Abu Sahl ibn Nawbakht made 
a translation in verse for Yahya ibn Khfilid, the vazir of 
al’Mahdi and ar-RashId, for which he received one thousand 
dinars as a reward. 

(2) Aban ibn 'Abdi ’1-HamId al-Lahiql made a poetical 
version of KalUa wa-Dimna, at the suggestion of* his patrons 
the Bai'mccides, ** in order that this work might be more 
easily memorised.” Of Aban’s poem only the first two lines 
have been preserved ; 

-cjl J L»LjLJ * JLlj ^ 

“ This is a book of instructions and experience 
Whicli is called KalUa Dimna, 

In it (is found) cautions and uprightness 
It is a book composed by the Indians.” 

Yahya ibn Khalid gave the poet ten thousand dinars and 
al-Fazl gave him five thousand dinars as a reward. Ja’far, 
however, gave him nothing, but merely said : “ Is it not 
sufficient for you that I should memorise your poem, and 
thus become your Rawi ? ” * 

(3) About the same period another poetic version was 
made by All ibn Da’ud, the secretary of Zubayda, the 

^ In the early centuries of Islam, Arabic and Persian poto each hau their 
rSwii or professed memoriser of their |ioeros. 
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daughter of Ja’far the Barmecide, and the wife of Harun 
ai‘-RashId. 

(4) Portions of Kdlila and Dimna were rendered into 
verse by Bishr ibnu ’1-Mu’tamid. 

(5) A short metrical version was made by Muhammad ibn 
Muhammad ibn al-Habbariyya (died a.h. 504), which is the 
oldest verse rendering that has been preserved to us. Manu- 
scripts of iSiis work exist in London and elsewhere, and a 
lithographed edition was published in Bombay in a.h. 1317, 
with marginal notes and glosses by Shaykh Fazlullah Baha’i, 
who tells us that the author’s original MS. is in India. This 
version bears the title of Natd'iju^l-Jifna Jl nazm Kalila wa- 
IMnina. It comprises three thousand seven hundred verses, 
which the author says he wrote in ten days ! It is primarily 
based on Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa‘, but use was also made of Aban’s 
lost poem. This allusion to Aban is worth quoting : 

\jm£. JL. jli 

“ I have also followed Aban al-Lahiql 

But though he is ahead of me he cannot come up to me 

For in spite of his preceding me in point of time 

I am superior to him as a poet.” 

(6) Another version was made by a certain Ibn Mamati 
al-Misrl, who died in a.h. 60G. 

( t ) In the ninth century of the Hijra a metrical version 
of the Kalila and Dimna stories was made by Jalalu ’d-Din 
an-Naqq&sh. Two copies of this poem arc known to exist, 
one in the British Museum (Or. 3626), which has been de- 
scribed by Rieu, Supplement Arabic Cat., p. 785 et seq., and 
another in the Library of the Catholic Fathers in Beyrout. 
An-Naqq5sh makes no allusion to Ibnu ’1-MuqaffaS but only 
to Aban al-L&hiqi. 

(3) Part of Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa* was versified by Abdu 
’l-Mu’miii ibn Hasan as-^aghfini about a.d. 1242. Copies of 
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this work ercists in Vienna and Munich. De Sacy had a copy 
made for himself of the Vienna MS., which is, he says, in a 
state of great disorder. It bears the title Durar uh-hikam 
fi’amfdli *l-Hind wa 'WAjam, 

The author says he knew Aban’s poem by hearsay only, 
and that no one in his day had seen it. 


Conclvding Remarks 

Vv'hen 1 accepted Mr Penzer’s flattering invitation to 
write the Foreword to the Panchatantra volume of the Ocean 
of Story it did not occiu* to me that I might become involved 
in controversy ; for, apart from a certain familiarity with thfe' 
Arabic Kalila wa~Dimna and the Persian Anwar-i Suhayli, I 
was a stranger to the subject. The general reading necessary 
even for a comparison of the various modern Persian versions 
with the Arabic of Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa‘ led me willy-nilly to a 
searching examination of the BurzoS Legend, and since these 
inquiries have resulted in opinions at variance with generally 
accepted views, I feel it is perhaps my duty to add a few 
further observations in support of my heterodoxy. 

First, with regard to the Indian king to whose court 
Burzoe was sent, I do not find that he is ever given a name 
or a place, but there is nothing which would imply that he 
was Dabshalim, the master of the Sage Bidp&y, who is at the 
back of the Kalila and Dimna stories. Now the Chatrang 
Ndma, a Pahlavi work of iinkno\im date and provenance, 
brings King Dabshalim into correspondence with Anfishirw&n 
(Chosroes 1) and into personal contact with Burzuijmihr, as 
will be seen from the following summary of the book made by 
West 1 : — 

*^Devasharm, king of the Hindis, sent to King 
Khusro-i Anoshak-ruban a set of chessmen * and other 

' See Grundriss der IranUchen PhUoio^f Band I, Lieferung S, p. 1 19. 

‘ The existence of chess in Persia is mentioned in another semf-historica] 
Pahlavi work — namely, the KarnSmak of Artalihslr I PApakifik, the found dr of 
the Sasanian dynasty 
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valuable presents, with a d^pmand for an explanation 
of the game, or a htevy tribute. After three days’ 
consideration, Vadshoig^MitrS, KhusrG’s prime-minister, 
explains the game, and invents that of backgammon, 
with ti^hich, and many valuable presents, he is sent to 
India to make similar deman4s from Devashftrm, whose 
courtiers fail in explaining the new game after forty days’ 
consideration, and their kingiias to pay tribute.” 

Now in the Burzoe L^;end, as we have seen, the wonder- 
ful book of which Anushirw&n wished to obtain a copy was 
composed by Bidp&y for his master the king, Dabshidim. 
There is no indication that it was a new work when it was 
first heard of in Persia. According to the Chatratig Ndma, 
Dabshalim and Anfishlrwan were contemporaries, and this 
would imply that the fables of Ridpay were composed in the 
sixth centu^, and that news of their existence reached Persia 
very soon after that event. Is it possible that in the oft 
repeating of the story, Buzurjmihr and Burzoe have been 
confused, and that in the original form it was Buzurjmihr 
who went to India for the book, and that the then king in 
India was the Dabshalim (Deva^arma) of the Fables, and 
that Bidpfty ^ was the courtier who revealed the secret of 
the book to Buzurjmihr ? 

Another weak point in .the legend is the secrecy with which 
this book was guarded by the Indian king. In the sixth 
century i.D. there were certainly many collections of these 
stories, in various form$ and under various titles, so there 
could be no question of the so-called ” Kalila and Dimna ” 
group existing jn gsxe particular copy only, or of any mystery 
atta^ing to its coht^ts. And however useful the stories 
may have been found by the Indian King,” they certainly 
could not have been clawed among the Sacred Books. 

Secondly, it is quite evident that these stories in their 
simplest Indian form were essentially popular in character, 
and represented the only form of literature in that day which 
might be enjoyed by women and children. Only a people to 
' whom such fables were a novdty would trouble tq invent such 
1 The ** Adwajh ” of Cheikho* text of Ibnn *1-Muqafla<. 
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a childish seating, and 1 fail to Understand how this particular 
point has been entirely ignored by those very scholars who 
have devoted so much labour to the co-ordination of the 
n^any Indian versions. Kashifi, in his Introduction, telb us 
that the Persian kings in their turn kept BurzoS’s translation 
under lock and key. His object in making this statement is 
like that of Ibn ’1-Muqafia^ regarding the Indian original, 
obviously to give an additional importance to the book — 
what we should nowadays call a publisher’s puff.” 

Before dismissing the subject of the Pahlavi Kalila and 
Dimna, I wish to make it clear that in my view the linguistic 
argunlents in favour of the existence of such a version, 
especially the Persian rendering given to certain Sanskrit 
names in Bud’s Syriac translation, are of infinitely more 
importance than the Burzoe Legend, and indeed preclude 
the possibility of denying that there ever was a Pal^lavi 
version. 
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PREFACE 


T he importance of this volume will be realised after 
the most cursory glance. In the first place, it contains 
one of the world’s most famous and loved books, the 
PantAaUjMtrOf or Fables ofPUpay. 

Secondly, the co-operation of Professor Franklin Edgeiton, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, has enabled me to indude 
the most elaborate and comprehensive genealogical table of 
PanehaUmbra tradition ever attempted. 

Thirdly, Sir Denison Ross has contributed a Foreword 
containing the results of his original research into the Persian 
and Arabic recensions of the Fables. 

His attempt to discredit the Burzofi legend, and conse- 
quently to doubt the existence of a Pahlavi veisidh, will cause 
something of an hneuie among Orientalists, who for genera- 
tions have been perfectly content to mardi in compkisant 
acquiescence under the standard of Benfey, Ndldeke, etc. 

Before this volume appears Sir Denison Ross will have 
stated his case publidy at the Royal Society of Arts ; and 
I await, with no little interest, the dicta of the Learned. 

Apart from the Panchataniraf the present volume contains 
the “ Tale of Ghata and Karpara,” which I take to be a version 
of Herodotus’ ‘’Tale of Rhampsinitus.” In Appendix H an 
attempt has been made to show that this tale can boast of 
an uninterrupted history of over 2800 years ! 

Once again I find myself heavily in the debt of Dr L. D. 
Barnett and Mr Fenton for their continued help, both in 
proof-reading and in general advice on innumerable points. 

N. M. P. 


St Wood, N.W.8, 

2mdFehmnyl92S. 




BOOK X: SAKTIYA^AS 


CHAPTER LVII 


INVOCATION 

W £ worship the elephantine proboscis of Ga^e^ not 
to be resisted by his enemies, reddened with ver- 
milion, a sword dispelling great arrogance.^ May 
the third eye of Siva, which, when all three were equally 
wildly-rolling, blazed forth beyond the others, as he made 
ready his arrow upon the string, for the burning of Pura, 
protect you. May the row of nails of the Man-lion,* curved 
and red with blood, when he slew his enemy, and his fiery 
look askance, destroy your calamities. , 


[M] Thus Narav&hanadatta, the son of the King of 
Vatsa, remained in Kau^Smbi in happiness with his wives 
and his ministers. And one day, when he was present, a 
merchant living in the city came to make a representation 
to his father, as he was sitting on his throne. 

That merchant, of the name of Ratnadatta, entered, 
announced by the warder, and bowing before the king, said 
as follows : “ O King, there is a poor porter here, of the 
The Porter name of Vasundhara ; and suddenly he is found 
who found a of late to be eating, drinking, and bestowing 
Bracelet aims. So, out of curiosity, I took him to my 
house, and gave him food and drink to his heart’s content, 
and when 1 had made him drunk, I questioned him, and he 
gave me this answer: ‘I obtained from the door of the 
king’s palace a bracelet with splendid jewels, and I picked 
out one jewel and sold it. And I sold it for a lakh of din&rs 

^ 1 read mada for madya. 

* Narasimha, ''^ishnu assumed this form for the destruction of Hiranj s- 
ka^ipu. > 
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to a merchant named Hiranyagupta ; this is how I come 
.to be living in comfort at present.’ When he had said this, 
he showed me that bracelet, which was marked with the 
king’s name, and therefore I have come to inform your 
Majesty of the circumstance.” 

When the King of Vatsa heard that, he had the porter 
and the merchant of precious jewels summoned with all 
courtesy, and when he saw the bracelet, he said of himself : 

Ah ! I remember, this bracelet slipped from my arm when 
I was going round the city.” And the courtiers asked the 
porter ; “ Why did you, when you had got hold of a bracelet 
marked with the king’s name, conceal it ? ” He replied : 

I am one who gets his living by carrying burdens, and 
how am I to know the letters of the king’s name ? When I 
got hold of it, I appropriated it, being burnt up with the 
misery of poverty.” When he said this, the jewel-merchant, 
being reproached for keeping tlie jewel, said : “ I bought 
it in the market, without putting any pressure on the man, 
and there was. no royal mark upon it, though now it is said 
that it belongs to the king. And he has taken five thousand 
of the price, the rest is with me.” When Yaugandharayana, 
who was present, heard this speech of Hiranyagupta’s, he 
said : ** No one is in fault in this matter. Wliat can 
we say against the porter who does not know his letters ? 
Poverty makes men steal, and who ever gave up w'hat he 
had found ? And the merchant who bought it from him 
cannot be blamed.” 

The king, when he heard this decision of his prime 
minister’s, approved it. And he took back his jewel from 
the merchant, paying hinj the five thousand dinSrs, which 
had been spent by the porter, and he set the porter at liberty, 
after taking back his bracelet, and he, having consumed 
his five thousand, went free from anxiety to his own house. 
And the king, though in the bottom of his heart he hated 
that irercjiant Ratnadatta, as being a man who ruined 
those that reposed confidence in him, honoured him for his 
service. When they had all departed, Vasantaka came 
before the king, and said : Ah ! when men are cursed 
by Destiny, even the wealth they obtain departs. foY the 
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incident of the inexhaustible pitcher ‘ has happened to this 
porter. 


76. Story of the Inexhaustible Pitcher^ 

For you must «know that there lived long ago, in the 
city of PHtaliputra, a man of the name of Subhadatta, and 
every day he carried in a load of wood from the forest, and 
sold it, and so maintained his household. 

Now one day he went to a distant forest, and, as it 
happened, he saw there four Yakshas with heavenly orna- 
ments and dresses. The Yakshas, seeing he was terrified, 
kindly asked him of his circumstances, and finding out that 
he was poor, they conceived pity for him, and said : “ Remain 
here as a servant in our house ; we will support your family 
for you without trouble on your part.” Ylicn Subhadatta 
heard that, he agreed, and remained with thdm, and he 
supplied them with requisites for bathing and performed 
other menial offices for them. When the time for eating 
came, those Yakshas said to him : “ Give us food from this 
inexhaustible pitcher.” But he hesitated, seeing that it was 
empty, and then the Yakshas again said to him, smiling : 
“ Subhadatta, do you not understand ? Put your hand in 
the pitcher, and you will obtain whatever you want, for this 
is a pitcher that supplies whatever is required.” When he 

^ For a long note on magical articles in folk-lore sec Vol. I, pp. S5-29. 
Tawney quotes a few further references — Gonzenbach, Sicilianuche Marchent 
No. 52 ; Dasent, Popular Tales from the Norse, pp. xciv et seq., 1 3, 264, 293- 
295. In the tale on p. 13 (“Why the Sea is ^It") the hero lets out hit 
secret under the influence of drink, as in our text. For the most ancient 
example of this kind of tale see Rhys Davids, Buddhist Birth Stories, Intro- 
duction, pp. xvi-xxi. Cf. Prym and Socin, Syrische Mdrchen, p. 343 ; Grimm, 
Jrische Mdrchen, No. 9, "Die Flasche,” p. 42. In the Bhadra-Gha(a JUtaha, 
No. 291 (Cambridge edition, vol. ii, pp. 293-295), Sakko gives a pitcher, which 
is lost in the same way. Grimm in his Irische Elfenmarchen, Introduction, 
p. xxxvii, remarks that “if a man discloses any supernatural power which 
he possesses, it is at once lost.” A large number of further references to 
magical articles in folk-lore will be found in Bolte and Polivka, Anmerkungen 
ZH den Kinder- und Hausmdrehen der Brtider Grimm, vol. iii, p, 424. See also 
£. S. Hartland, The Science of Fairy Tales, p. 55 et.^seq., and Chauvin, 
BibUog^apIde des Ouvrages Arabes, v, p. 143. — N.M.P. 
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heard that, he put his hand in the pitcher, and immediately 
Jie beheld all the food and drink that could be required. 
And Subhadatta out of that store supplied them and ate 
himself. 

Thus waiting on the Yakshas every day with devotion 
and awe, Subhadatta remained in their presence anxious 
about his family. But his sorrowing family was comforted 
by them in a dream, and this kindness on their part made 
him happy. At the termination of one month the Yakshas 
said to him : “ We are pleased with this devotion of yours, 
we will grant you a boon; say what it shall be.” When 
he heard that, he said to them : “ Then give me this 
inexhaustible pitdher.” Then the Yakshas said to him ; 
“ You will not be able to keep it, for, if broken, it departs 
at once, so choose some other boon.” Though they warned 
him in these words, Subhadatta would not choose any other 
boon, so they gave him that inexhaustible pitcher. Then 
Subhadatta bowed before them delighted, and, taking that 
pitcher, quickly returned to his house, to the joy of his 
relations. Then he took out of that pitcher food and drink, 
and in order to conceal the secret he placed them in other 
vessels, and consumed them with his relations. And as he 
gave up carrying burdens, and enjoyed all kinds of delights, 
his kinsmen one day said to him, when he was drunk : 
“How did you manage to acquire the means of all this 
enjoyment ? ” He was too much puffed up with pride to 
tell them plainly, but taking the wish-granting pitcher on 
}iis shoulder, he began to dance. ^ And as he was dancing 
the inexhaustible pitcher slipped from his shoulder, as his 
feet tripped with over-abundance of intoxication, and falling 
on the ground, was broken in pieces. And immediately 
it was mended again, and reverted to its original possessors, 
but Subhadatta was reduced to his former condition, and 
filled with despondency. 

^ In Bartsch’s SageUf Marchen u. Gebrauche aus Meklenburgj vol. i, p. 41, a 
man possesses himself of an inexhaustible beer-can. But as soon as he told 
how he got it the* beer disappeared. Another (p. 84) spoils the charm by 
Iroking into the vessel, at the bottom of which he seei a loathsome toad. 
This he had been expressly forbidden to do. 
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[M] “ So you see that those unfortunqite persons, whose 
ellects are destroyed with the vice of drinking, and other 
ices, and with infatuation, cannot keep 'lAalth, even if they 
ve obtained it.” 

When the King of Vatsa had heard this amusing story 
uf the inexhaustible pitcher, he rose up, and bathed, and set 
about the other duties of the day. And Narav&hanadatta 
also bathed, and took food with his father, and at the end 
of the day went with his friends to his own house. There 
he went to bed at night, but could not sleep, and MarubhQti 
said to him in the hearing of the ministers : ” I know, it is 
love of a slave-girl that prevents your summoning your wives, 
and you have not summoned the slave-girl, so you cannot 
sleep. But why in spite of your better knowledge, do you- 
still fall in love with courtesans ? For they have no goodness 
of character. In proof that they have not, hear the following 
tale. 

Story of the Merchant's Son, the Courtesan, and the 
Wonderful Ape Ala 

There is in this country a great and opulent city named 
Chitraktifa. In it there lived a merchant named Ratna- 
varman, a prince among the wealthy. He had one son 
bom to him by propitiating Siva, and he gave that son the 
name of I^varavarman. After he had studied the sciences, 
his father, the rich merchant, who had no other son but him, 
seeing that he was on the verge of manhood, said to himself : 

Providence has created in this world that fair and frail 
type of woman, the courtesan, to steal the wealth and life of 
ri(^ young men, blinded with the intoxication of youth. So 1 
wiU entrust my son to some bawd, in order that he may leam 
the tricks of the courtesans and not be deceived by them.” 

Having thus reflected, he went with his son I^vara- 
varman to the house of a certain bawd, whose na*ne was 
Yamajihvfi. There he saw that bawd, with massive jaw, 
and long teeth, and snub nose, instructing her daughter 
in the following words : “ Everyone is valued^on account of 
wealth, a courtesan especially ; and courtesans who fall in 
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love do not obtain wealth, therefore a courtesan should 
^abandon passion. For rosy red, love’s proper hue, is the 
harbinger of eclipse to the courtesan as to the evening twi- 
light; a properly trained courtesan should exhibit love 
without sincerity, like a well-trained actress. With that 
she should gain a man’s affections, then she should extract 
from him all his wealth ; when he is ruined, she should finally 
abandon him, but if he should recover his wealth, she should 
take him back into favour. A courtesan, like a hermit, is 
the same towards a young man, a child, an old man, a hand- 
some man, and a deformed man, and so she always attains 
the principal object ^of existence.” ^ 

While the bawd was delivering this lesson to her daughter, 
Ratnavarman approached her, and after she had welcomed 
him, he took a seat by her side. And he said to her : 
“ Reverend mother, teach my son this skill of the courtesans, 
in order that he may become clever in it. And I will give 
you a thousand dinars by way of recompense.” When the 
bawd heard his desire, she consented, and he paid the 
dinars f and made over his son I^varavarman to her, and 
then returned home. 

Then I^varavarman, in the course of one year, learned 
in the house of Yamajihva all the graceful accomplishments, 
and then returned to his father’s house. And after he had 
attained sixteen years, he said to his father : Wealth gives 
us religion and love, wealth gives us consideration and 
renown.” When his father heard this, he exclaimed in 
approval : “ It is even so.” And being delighted he gave 
him five crores by way of capital. The son took it, and set 
out on an auspicious day with a caravan, with the object of 
journeying to Svarnadvipa. And on the way he reached 
a town named Kanchanapura, and there he encamped in a 
garden, at a short distance outside the town. And after 
bathing and anointing himself, the young man entered the 
town. Mid went to a temple to see a spectacle. And there 

' Wealth in her case, salvation in that of the hermit. For full instruc- 

tions concerning courtesans and their behaviour towards their lovers under all 
conditions, see VAtsjAyana’s KSma Satm, Book VI. Other references to similar 
works have already been given (Vol. I, pp. S34, S36 and notes). — i m.p. 
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he saw a oancing-girl, of the name of Sundari, dancing, 
like a wave of the sea of beauty ^ tossed up by the wind 
of youth. And the moment he saw her he became so 
devoted to her that the instructions of the bawd fled far 
from him, as if in anger. At the end of the dance, he sent 
a friend to solicit her, and she bowed and said : I am 
highly favoured.” 

And I^varavarman left vigilant guards in his camp to 
watch over his treasure, and went himself to the house of 
that Sundari. And when he came, her mother, named 
Makarakati, honoured him with the various rites of hospi- 
tality which became the occasion. And at nightfall she 
introduced him into a chamber with a canopy of flashing 
jewels and a bed. There he passed the night with Sundari, * - 
whose name expressed her nature, and who was skilled in 
all movements of the dance. And the next day he could 
not bring himself to part from her, as she showed great 
affection for him, and never left his side. And the young 
merchant gave her twenty-five lakhs of gold and jewels in 
those two days. But Sundari, with a false affectation of 
disinterestedness, refused to take them, saying : “ I have 
obtained much wealth, but 1 never found a man like you ; 
since I have obtained you, what should I do with wealth ? ” 
But her mother, Makarakati, whose only child she was, 
said to her : “ Henceforth, whatever wealth belongs to us 
is as much his as his own property, so take it, my daughter, 
as a contribution to our common stock. What harm is 
there in that ? ” When Sundarl’s mother said this to her, 
she took it with affected unwillingness, and the foolish 
I^varavarman thought she was really in love with him. 
While the merchant remained in her house, charmed by 
her beauty, her dancing, and singing, two months passed, 
and in course of time he bestowed upon her two crores. 

Then his friend, named Arthadatta, of his own accord 
came to him and said : ” Friend, has all that ^r'ning of 
yours, though painfully acquired from the bawd, proved 
useless, now that the occasion has presented itself, as skill 

> Ci. Winiet^t Tale, Act IV, le. 4, lines 140, 141. 

* /.e. beautiful. 
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in the use of weapons does to a coward, in that you believe 
.that there is sincerity in this love of a courtesan ? Is water 
ever really found in desert mirages ? So let us go before 
all your wealth is consumed, for if your father were to hear 
of it he would be very angry.” When his friend said this to 
him, the merchant’s son said : ” It is true that no reliance 
can be placed upon courtesans as a rule ; but Sundari is not 
like the rest of her class, for if she were to lose sight of me 
for a moment, my friend, she would die. So do you break 
it to her, if we must in any case go.” 

When he said this to Arthadatta, Arthadatta said to 
Sundari, in the presence of l^varavarman and her mother 
Makarakatl : “You entertain extraordinary affection for 
l^varavarman, but he must certainly go on a trading expedi- 
tion to Svarnadvipa immediately. There he will obtain st) 
much wealth that he will come and live with you in happi- 
ness all his life. Consent to it, my friend.” When Sundari 
heard this, she gazed on the face of Isvaravarman with 
tears in her eyes and assumed despondency, and said to 
Arthadatta : “ What am I to say ? You gentlemen know 
best. Who can rely on anyone before seeing the end ? 
Never mind ! Let Fate deal with me as it will ! ” 

When she said this, her mother said to her : “ Do not 
be grieved, control yourself ; your lover will certainly return 
when he has made his 'fortune ; he will not abandon you.” 
In these words her mother consoled her, but made an agree- 
ment with her, and had a net secretly prepared in a well 
that lay in the road they must take. And then IiSvara- 
varman’s mind was in a state of tremulous agitation about 
parting, and Sundari, as if out of grief, took but little food 
and drink. And she showed no inclination for singing, 
music or dancing, but she w^as consoled by Isvaravarman 
with various affeictionate attentions. 

Then, on the day named by his friend, ISvaravarman set 
out fror> f-he house of Sundari, after the bawd had offered 
a prayer for his success. And Sundari followed him weep- 
ing, with her mother, outside the city, as far as the well in 
which the net had been stretched. There he made Sundari 
turn back, and he was proceeding on his journey when she 
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flung herseL' into the well on the top of the net. Then 
a loud cry was heard from her mother, from the female 
slaves, and all the attendants : “ Ah ! my daughter ! Ah ! 
mistress ! ” 

That made the merchant’s son and his friend turn round, 
and when he heard that his beloved had thrown herself into 
a well, he was for a moment stupefied with grief. And 
Makarakati, lamenting with loud cries, made her servants, 
who were attached to her, and in the secret, go down into 
the well. They let themselves down by means of ropes, 
and exclaiming, “ Thank heaven, she is alive, she is alive ! ” 
they brought up Sundari from the well. When she was 
brought up, she assumed tlic appearance of one nearly dead, 
^nd after she had mentioned the name of the merchant's 
son, who had returned, she slowly began to cry. But he, 
being comforted, took her to her house in great delight, 
accompanied by his attendants, returning there himself. 
And having made up his mind that the love of Sundari was 
to be relied bn, and considering that, by obtaining her, he 
had obtained the real end of his birth, he once more gave 
up the idea of continuing his journey. And when he had 
taken up his abode there, determined to remain, his friend 
said to him once more : “ My friend, why have you ruined 
yourself by infatuation ? Do not rely on the love of 
Sundari simply because she flung herself into a well, for the 
treacherous schemes of a bawd are not to be fathomed 
even by Providence. And what will you say to your father, 
when you have spent all your property, or where will you go ? 
So leave this place even at this eleventh hour, if your mind 
is sound.” 

When the merchant’s son heard this speech of his friend’s, 
he paid no attention to it, and in another month he spent 
those other three crwes. Then he was stripped of his all; 
and the bawd Makarakati had him seized by the back of 
the neck and turned out of Sundari’s house. 

But Arthadatta and the others quickly returned to 
their own city, and told the whole story, as it happened, 
to his father. His father Ratnavarman, that prince of 
merchants, was much grieved when he heard it, and in great 
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distress went to the bawd' Yamajihva, and said to her : 
“ Though you received a large salary, you taught my son 
so badly that Makarakati has with ease stripped him of 
all his wealth.” When he had said this, he told her all the 
story of his son. Then the old bawd Yamajihva sipd : 
“ Have your son brought back here ; I will enable him to 
strip ]\lakarakati of all her wealth.” When the bawd 
Yamajihva made this promise, Ratnavarman quickly sent 
off that moment his son’s well-meaning friend Arthadatta 
with a message, to bring him, and to take at the same time 
means for his subsistence. 

So Arthadatta went back to that city of Kanchanapura, 
and told the whol^ message to I^varavarman. And he 
went on to say to him : “ Friend, you would not do what 
I advised you, so you have now had personal experience 
of the untrustworthy dispositions of courtesans. After you 
had given that five crares, you were ejected neck and crop. 
What wise man looks for love in courtesans or for oil in 
sand ? Or why do you put out of sight this unalterable 
nature of things ? * A man is wise, self-restrained, and 
possesses happiness, only so long as he does not fall within 
the range of women’s cajoleries. So return to your father 
and appease his wrath.” 

With these words Arthadatta quickly induced him to 
return, and encouraging him, led him into the presence of 
his father. And his father, out of love for his only son, 
spoke kindly to him, and again took him to the house of 
Yamajihva. And when she questioned him, he told his 
whole story by the mouth of Arthadatta, down to the 
circumstance of Sundarl’s flinging herself into the well, and 
how he lost his wealth. Then Yamajihva said : I indeed 
am to blame, because I forgot to teach him this trick. For 
Makarakati stretched a net in the well, and Sundari flung 
herself upon that, so she was not killed. Still there is a 
remedy this case.” 

- Having said this, the bawd made her female slaves 
bring her monkey named Ala. And in their presence she 
gave the monkey her thousand dinars, and said : Swallow 
^ I find in the Sanskrit College MS. lammue^ate tor vimuck;iale. 
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these.” And the monkey, being trained to swallow money, 
did so. Then she said : ** Now, my son^ give twenty to 
him, twenty-five to him, sixty to him, and a hundred to 
him.” And the monkey, as often as Yamajihvfi told him 
to« pay a sum, brought up the exact number of dlndr^, 
ana gave them as commanded.^ And after Yamajihvfi had 
shown this device of Ala, she said to I^varavarman : ** Now 
take with you this young monkey. And repair again to 
the house of Sundari, and keep asking him day by day for 
sums of money, which you have secretly made him swallow. 
And Sundari, when she sees Ala, resembling in his powers 
the wishing-stone, will beg for him, and will give you all 
she has so as to obtain possession of the ape, and clasp him 
to her bosom. And after you have got her wealth, make 
him swallow enough money for two days, and give him to 
her, and then depart to a distance without dela}f.” 

After Yamajihva had said this, she gave that ape to 
I^varavarman, and his father gave him two crofres by way 
of capital. And with the ape and the money he went once 
more to KS,nchanapura, and dispatching a messenger on in 
front, he entered the house of Sundari. Sundari welcomed 
him as if he were an incarnation of perseverance, which 
includes in itself all means for attaining an end, and his 
friend with him, embracing him round the neck, and making 
other demonstrations. Then I^varavarman, having gained 
her confidence, said to Arthadatta in her presence in the 
house : Go and bring Ala.” He said, ‘‘ I will,” and 
went and brought the monkey. And as the monkey had 

' In La Fontaine’s Conlet el Nouuelles, iii, 13, there is a little dog gui ieeome 
de Fargent et det pierreries. The idea probably conies from the MahBbhArata. 
In this poem Srinjaya has a son named Suvanmshfhivin. Some robbers 
treat him as the goose that laid the golden eggs was treated. There are also 
birds that spit gold in the Mahdbharata. (See Ldv^que, Lee Mgthei et Ugendes 
de rinde et la Peree, pp. S89-294.) There is an ass with the same gift in 
Sicilianucke MSrchea, No. 5S. For the wishing-stone see Das^^n^’s Popular 
Tales from the Norte, Introduction, p. xcv. He remarks that the stone in hh* 
tale, No. 59i which tells the prince all the secrets of his brides, "is plainly 

the old Oskastein, or wishing-stone.” See II PeiUamatcha (Burton's trans., 

vol. i, p. IS; and W. Crooke, "King Midas and his Ass’s Ears,” Folk-Lire, 
▼ol. xzii, 1011. p. 184. — ^N.M.p. 
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before swallowed a thousand dindrs, he said to him : “ Ala, 
my son, give us to-day three hundred dinars for our eating 
and drinking, and a hundred for betel and other expenses, 
and give one hundred to our mother Makarakafi, and a 
hundred to the Brahmans, and give the rest of the thousand 
to Sundari.” When Hvaravarman said this, the monkey 
brought up the dinars he had before swallowed, to the 
amounts ordered, and gave them for the various objects 
required. 

So by this artifice Ala was made to supply every day the 
necessary expenses, for the period of a fortnight, and in the 
meanwhile Makarakatl ^ and Sundari began to think : “ Why, 
this is a very wishing-stone which he has got hold of in the 
form of an ape, which gives every day a hundred dinars ; 
if he would only give it us, all our desires would be accom- 
plished.” Having thus debated in private with her mother, 
Sundari said to that Hvaravarman, when he was sitting at 
his ease after dinner ; “ If you really are well pleased with 
me, give me Ala.” But when I^varavarman heard that, 
he answered laughingly : “ He is my father’s all in the 
world, and it is not proper to give him away.” When he 
said this, Sundari said to him again : “ Give him to me and 
I will give you five crores'' Thereupon Hvaravarman said 
with an air of decision : “ If you were to give me all your 
property, or indeed this city, it would not do to give him 
you, much less for your crores.^* When Sundari heard this, 
she said : I will give you all I possess ; but give me this 
ap^ otherwise my mother will be angry with me.” And 
thereupon she clung to l^varavarman’s feet. Then Artha- 
datta and the others said : Qive it her, happen what will.” 
Then I^varavarman promised to give it her, and he spent 
the day with the delighted Sundari. And the next day he 
gave to Sundari, at her earnest entreaties, that ape, which 
had in secret been made to swallow two thousand dindrSf 
and he ''^mediately took by way of payment all the wealth 
in her house, and went off quickly to Svarnadvipa to trade. 

And to Sundari’s delight the monkey Ala, when asked, 
gave her regularly a thousand dindrs for two days. But 

' The reading should be MaiaraJlea(yevam. 
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on the third day he did not give her anything, though coaxed 
to do it. Then Sundaii struck the ape with her fist. And 
the monkey, being beaten, sprang up in a rage, and bit and 
scratched the faces of Sundarl and her mother, who were 
thrashing him. Then the mother, whose face was streaming 
with blood, flew into a passion and beat the ape with sticks, 
till he died on the spot. When Sundarl saw that he was 
dead, and reflected that all her wealth was gone, she was 
ready to commit suicide for grief, and so was her mother. 
And when the people of the town heard the story, they 
laughed, and said : ** Because Makarakati took away this 
man’s wealth by means of a net, he in his turn has stripped 
her of all her property, like a clever fellow that he is, by 
means of a pet ; she was sharp enough to net him, but did 
not detect the net laid for herself.” 

Then Sundarl, with her scratched face and vanished 
wealth, was with difficulty restrained by her relations from 
destroying herself, and so was her mother. And I^vara- 
varman soon returned from Svarnadvlpa to the house of 
his father in Chitrakuta. And when his father saw him 
returned, having acquired enormous wealth, he rewarded 
the bawd Yamajihva with treasure, and made a great feast. 
And I^varavarman, seeing the matchless deeeitfulness of 
courtesans, became disgusted with their society, and taking 
a wife remained in his own housed 


[M] “ So you see. King, that there never dwells in the 
minds of courtesans even an atom of truth, unalloyed with 
treachery, so a man who desires prosperity should not take 

^ There is a certain resemblance between this storjr and the tenth novel 
of the eighth day in Boccaccio’s Decameron. Dunlop traces Boccaccio’s story 
to the DiscipUna Clericalis of Petrus Alphonsus (chap. xvi). It is also found in 
the NightSf in the Gesla liomanorum (chap, cxviii), and in the Cento Antkhe, 

No. 74. See also Fletcher’s liute a Wife and hare a Wife. (Dunlop’s History 

of Fiction, p. 56, Liebrecht’s German translation, p. S47.) The above 

references given by Tawney have little in common with *the story of Ala, the 
ape. They are much closer variants to No. 45 (Vol. Ill, p. 118 et seq.), wher*^ 
I have added a note on the motif. — n.m.p. 
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pleasure in them, as their society is only to be gained by the 
wealthy, any more than in uninhabited woods to be crossed 
only with a caravan/' ' 

When Naravfihanadatta heard, from the mouth of Maru- 
bhilti, the above story, word for word, of Ala and the net, 
he and Gomukha approved it, and laughed heartily. 

^ An elaborate pun. 



CHAPTER LVIII 


W HEN Marubhtiti had thus illustrated the untrust- 
[H] worthy character of courtesans, the wise 
Gomukha told this tale of Kiimudikft, the lesson 
of which was the same. 


78. Siory of King Vikramasimka, the Courtesan, and the 
Young Brahman 

There was in Pratishthfina a king named Vikramasimha, 
who was made by Providence a lion in courage, so that his 
name expressed his nature. He had a queen of lofty lineage, 
beautiful and beloved, whose lovely form lyas her only 
ornament, and she was called Sa^ilekhft. Once on a time, 
when he was in his city, five or six of his relations combined 
together, and going to his palace, surrounded him. Their 
names were Mah&bhata, Virab&hu, Sub&hu, Subhata and 
Pratapaditya, all powerful kings. The king’s minister was 
proceeding to try the effect of conciliation on them, but the 
king set him aside, and went out to fight with them. And 
when the two armies had begun to exchange showers of 
arrows, the king himself entered the fray, mounted on an 
elephant, confiding in his might. And when the five kings, 
Mah&bhata, and the others, saw him, seconded only by his 
bow, dispersing the army of his enemies, they all attacked him 
together. And as the numerous force of the five kings made 
a united charge, the force of Vikramasiipha, being inferior 
in number, was broken. 

Then his minister Anantaguna, who was at his side, 
said : ** Our force is routed for the present, there is no chance 
of victory to-day, and you would engage in thL ..onflict 
with an .overwhdming force in spite of my advice, so now 
at the last moment do what I recommend you, in order that 
the affair may turn out prosjierously. Come now, descend 
from your ^ephant, and mount a horse, and let us go to 
Id 
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another country ; if you live, you will conquer your enemies 
on some future occasion.” 

When the minister said this, the king readily got down 
from his elephant, and mounted on a horse, and left his 
army in company with him. And in course of time the 
king, in disguise, reached with his minister the city of 
Ujjayini. There he entered with his minister the house of 
a courtesan, named Kumudika, renowned for her wealth ; 
and she, seeing him suddenly entering the house, thought : 
“ This is a distinguished hero that has come to my house : 
and his majesty and the marks on his body show him to be 
a great king,^ so my desire is sure to be attained if I can 
make him my instrument.” 

Having thus reflected, Kumudika rose up and welcomed 
him, and entertained him hospitably, and immediately she 
said to the king, who was wearied : “ I am fortunate, to-day 
the good deeds of my former life have borne fruit, in that 
your Majesty has liallowcd my house by coming to it in 
person. So by this favour your Majesty has made me your 
slave. The hundred elephants, and two myriads of horses, 
and house full of jewels, which belong to me, arc entirely 
at your Majesty’s disposal.” 

Having said this, she provided the king and his minister 
Avith baths and other luxuries, all in magnificent style. 

Then the ivearicd king lived in her palace, at his ease, 
with her, who put her wealth at his disposal. He consumed 
her substance and gave it away to petitioners, and she did 
not show any anger against him on that account, but was 
•-rather pleased at it.- Thereupon the king was delighted, 
thinking that she was really attached to him, but his minister 
Anantaguna, who was with him, said to him in secret : 
“ Your Majesty, courtesans arc not to be depended upon, 
though, I must confess, I cannot guess the reason w-hy 
Kumudika shows you love.” When the king heard this 
speech^ '-‘f his, he answered him : “ Do not speak thus ; 
Kumudika would even lay down her life for my sake. 

* See Vol. Ih pp. 7, 7n', 16;!; and Chauviii, Bibliographie des Ouvrt^es 
Arabes, vi, p. 75. — n.m p. 

‘ For a note on prostitutes see Vol. Ill, p. 207»^. — n.m.i*. 
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If you do iiot believe it, I will give you a convincing 
proof.” 

After the king had said this to his minister, he adopted 
this artifice : he took little to eat and little to drink, and 
so gradually attenuated his body, and at last he made him- 
self as dead, without movement, prostrate on the ground. 
Then his attendants put him on a bier, and carried him 
to the buming-gkuf with lamentations, while Anantaguna 
affected a grief which he did not ^ feel. And Kumudika, 
out of grief, came and ascended the funeral pyre with him, 
though her relations tried to prevent her. But before the 
fire was lighted, the king, perceiving that Kumudikfi. had 
followed him, rose up with a yawn. And all his attend- 
ants took him home* with Kumudika to his lodging, ex- 
claiming : “ Fortunate is it that our king has been restored 
to life.” 

Then a feast was made, and the king recovered his normal 
condition, and said in private to his minister : ” Did you 
observe the a.jvotion of Kumudika ? ” Then the minister 
said : “ I do not believe even now. You may be sure that 
there is some reason for her conduct, so we must wait to get 
to the bottom of the matter. But let us reveal to her who 
we are, in order that we may obtain a force granted by her, 
and another force supplied by your ally, and so smite our 
enemies in battle.” 

While he was saying this, the spy, that had been cccre*”';” 
sent out, returned, and when questioned, answered as 
follows : ” Your enemies have overrun the country, and 
Queen Sa^ilekha, having heard from the people a false re- 
port of your Majesty’s death, has entered the fire.” When 
the king heard this, he was smitten by the thunderbolt of 
grief, and lamented : ” Alas ! My queen ! Alas ! Chaste 
lady!” 

Then Kumudika at last came to know the truth, and 
after consoling the King Vikramasiinha, she said to him : 
” Why did not the king give me the order long ago ? Now 
punish your enemies with my wealth and my forces.” When 
she said this, the king augmented the force by means of her 
* For a similar test tee Tawney, KaihSkoga, p. S9. — n.m.p. 
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wealth, and repaired to a powerful king who was an ally 
of his. And he marched with his forces and those forces of 
his own, and after killing those five enemies in battle, he 
got possession of their kingdoms into the bargain. Then 
he was delighted, and said to Kumudika, who accompanied 
him : “ I am pleased with you, so tell me what I can do to 
gratify you.” Then Kumudika said : “ If you are really 
pleased, my lord, then extract from my heart this one thorn 
that has long remained there. I have an affection for a 
Brahman’s son, of the name of Sridhara, in Ujjayini, whom 
the king has thrown into prison for a very small fault, so 
deliver him out of the king’s hand. Because I saw by your 
royal marks that 3|^our Majesty was a glorious hero, and 
destined to be successful, and able to effect this object of 
mine, I waited on you with devoted attentions. Moreover, 
I ascended that pyre out of despair of attaining my object, 
considering that life was useless without that Brfihman’s 
son.” 

When the courtesan said this, the king answered her : 
** I will accomplish it for you, fair one ; do not despair.” 
After saying this, he called to mind his minister’s speech, 
and thought : Anantaguna was right when he said that 
courtesans were not to be depended upon. But 1 must 
gratify the wish of this miserable creature.” 

Thus resolved, he 'vv^ent with his troops to Ujjayini, and 
after getting Sridhara set at liberty, and giving him much 
wealth, he made Kumudika happy by uniting her with her 
beloved there. And after returning to his city he never 
disobeyed the advice of his minister, and so in time he came 
to enjoy the whole earth. 


M “ So you see, the hearts of courtesans are fathomless 
and h^rd to understand.” 

Then Gomukha stopped, after he had told this story. 
But then Tapantaka said in the presence of Narav&hana- 
datta : ” Prince, you must never repose any confidence at 
all in Viromen, for they are all light, even those that, being 
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married or ulimarried, dwell in their father’s house, as well 
as those that are courtesans by profession. I will tell you 
a wonder which happened in this very place ; hear it. 


79. Story of the Faithless Wife who Burnt herself wUh her 

Husband's Body 

There was a merchant in this very city named Bala- 
varman, and he had a wife named Chandra^ri, and she beheld 
from a window a merchant’s handsome son, of the name of 
iSilahara, and she sent her female friend to invite him to 
her house, and there she used to have assignations with him 
in secret. And while she was in the habit of meeting him 
there every day, her attachment to him was discovered by 
all her friends and relations. But her husband Balavarman 
was the only one who did not discover that she was un- 
chaste. Very often men blinded by affection do not discover 
the wickedness of their wives. 

Then a burning fever seized Balavarman, and the 
merchant consequently was soon reduced to a very low 
state. But though he was in this state, his wife went every 
day to her friend’s house to meet her paramour. And the 
next day, while she was there, her husband died. And on 
hearing of it she returned, quickly taking leave of her lover. 
And out of grief for her husband she ascended the pyre 
with his body, being firmly resolved, though her attendants, 
who knew her character, tried to dissuade her.' 


[M] '' Thus is the way of a woman’s heart truly hard to 
understand. They faU in love with strange men, and die 
when separated from their husbands.” 

When Tapantaka said this, Hari^ikha said in his turn : 
“Have you not heard what happened in this way to 
Devad&sa ? 


' For foil details of widow-burning (soA) see Vol. IV, Appendix I. — ^n.m.p. 
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80. Story of the Faithless Wife who had her Husband 

Murdered 

Of old time there lived in a village a householder named 
Devadasa, and he had a wife named with good cause Dub^ilft.^ 
And the neighbours knew that she was in love with another 
man. Now, once on a time, Devadasa went to the king’s 
court on some business. And his wife, who wished to have 
him murdered, took advantage of the occasion to bring her 
paramour, whom she concealed on the roof of the house. 
And in the dead of night she had her husband Devadfisa 
killed, when he was asleep, by that paramour. And she 
dismissed her paramour, and remained quiet until the 
morning, when she went out, and exclaimed : “ My husband 
has been killed by robbers.” Then his relations came there, 
and after they had seen his body, they said : ‘‘ If he was 
killed by thieves, why did they not carry off anything ? ” 
After they had said this, they asked her young son, who 
was there : “ Who killed your father ? ” Then he said 
plainly : A man had gone up on the roof here in the day; 
he came down in the night, and killed my father before my 
eyes ; but first my mother took me and rose up from my 
father’s side.” 

When the boy said this, the dead man’s relations knew 
that Devadasa had been killed by his wife’s paramour, and 
they searched him out, and put him to death then and there, 
and they adopted that boy and banished Du^ila. 


[M] ** So you see, a woAian whose heart is fixed on 
another man infallibly kills like the snake.” 

When Hari^ikha said this, Gomukha said again : “ Why 
should we tell any out-of-the-way story ? Listen to the 
ridicub'js fate that befell Vajrasara here, the servant of the 
King of Vatsa. 


* Le. of bad character. 
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81. Story of Vajrasdra, whose Wife cut off his Nose and Ears 

He, being brave and handsome, had a beautiful wife 
that came from M&lava, whom he loved more than his own 
body. Once on a time his wife’s father, longing to see her, 
came in person, accompanied by his son, from Mfilava, to 
invite him and her. Then Vajrasara entertain^ him, and 
informed the king, and went, as he had been invited to do, 
to Mfilava with his wife and his father-in-law. And after 
he had rested a month only in his father-in-law’s house, he 
came back here to attend upon the king, but that wife of 
his remained there. Then, after some days had passed, 
suddenly a friend of the name of Krodhana came to him, 
and said : “ Why have you ruined your family by leaving 
your wife in her father’s house ? For the abandoni^d woman 
has there formed a connection with another man. This was 
told me to-day by a trustworthy person who came from 
that place. Do not suppose that it is untrue ; punish her, 
and marry another.” 

When Krodhana had said this, he went away, and 
Vajrasfira stood bewildered for a moment, and then reflected.: 

1 suspect this may be true ; otherwise, why did she not 
come back, though 1 sent a man to summon her ? So 1 will 
go myself and bring her, and see what the state of the case 
is.” 

Having formed this resolution, he went to Mfilava, and 
after taking leave of his father-in-law and his mother-in-law, 
he set out with his wife. And after he had gone a long 
distance, he eluded his followers by a trick, and going by 
the wrong path, entered with his wife a dense wood. He sat 
down in the middle of it, and said to her, out of hearing 
of anyone : ** I have heard from a trustworthy friend that 
you are in love with another, and when I, remaining at 
home, sent for you, you did not come ; so tell me the truth ; 
if you do not, I will punish you.” 

When she heard this, she said : ‘‘ If this is your intention, 
why do you ask me ? Do what you like.” When Vajrasfira 
heard this contemptuous speech of hers^ he was angry and 
tied her up, and began to beat her with creepers. But 
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while h^ was stripping off her clothes, he felt his passion 
renewed; luid asked her to forgive him, whereupon she said : 

I will, if I may tie you up and beat you with creepers, in 
the same way as you tied me .up and beat me, but not 
otherwise.*’ Vajrasfira, whose heart was made like stubble 
by love, consented, for he was blinded by passion,' Then 
she bound him firmly, hand and foot, to a tree, and, when 
he was bound, she cut off his ears and nose with his own 
sword, and the wicked woman took his sword and clothes, 
and disguising herself as a man, departed whither she 
would. 

But Vajrasfira, with his nose and ears cut off, remained 
there, depressed by great loss of blood, and loss of self-respect. 
Then a certain l^nevolent physician, who was wandering 
through the wood in search of healing herbs, saw him, and 
out of compassion imbound him, and brought him home 
to his house. And Vajras§,ra, having been brought round 
by him, slowly returned to his own house, but he did not 
find that wicked wife, though he sought for her. And he 
described the whole occurrence to Krodhana, and he related 
it in the presence of the King of Vatsa ; and all the people 
in the king’s court mocked him, saying that his wife had 
justly taken away his man’s dress and suitably punished 
him, because he had lost all manly spirit and faculty of 
just resentment, and so become a woman. But in spite of 
their ridicule he remains there with heart of adamant, proof 
against shame. So what confidence, your Royal Highness, 
can be placed in women ? 


[M] When Gpmukha had said this, Marubhuti went on 
to say : “ The mind of woman is unstable ; hear a tale in 
illustration of this truth. 

' The B. text aeems corrupted here. The line in the D. text reads, 
^iffatSrikritai eitram FafratHro Mmobhuvd^" it is a wonder, how a Vajrasftra 
[i>one who has the harness of the diamond] was transformed by Kftma into 
a tfifatara [ — one who has the hardness of stubble]." See Speyer, Studies 
about the KatkSsariisagara, p. 1S5. — N.ii.r. 
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82. Story of King SimhabcHa and his FicMe Wife 

Formerly there dwelt in the Deccan a king, of the name of 
Simhabala. And his wife, named Kaly&navatl, the daughter 
of a prince of M&lava, was dear to him above all the women 
of his harem. And the king ruled the realm with her as 
consort, but once on a time he whs expelled from his kingdom 
by his powerful relations, who banded together against him. 
And then the king, accompanied by the queen, with his 
weapons and but few attendants, set out for the house of 
his father-in-law in Malava. 

And as he was going along through a forest, which lay 
in his road, a lion charged him, and the hero easily cut it in 
two with a stroke of his SAvord. And when a Avild elephant 
came at him trumpeting, he circled round it and out off AA'ith 
his sAverd its trunk and feet, and stripped it of its jcAA^el, 
and killed it.* And alone he dispersed the hosts of bandits 
like lotuses, and trampled them, as the elephant, lord of 
the forest, tramples the beds of Avhite Avater-lilics. Thus he 
accomplished the journey, and his Avonderful courage AA'as 
seen, and so he reached Malava, and then this sea of valour 
said to his Avife : “ You must not tell in your father’s house 
this that happened to me on the journey, it will bring shame 
to you, my queen; for what is there laudable in eourage 
displayed by a man of the military caste ? ” 

After he had given her this injunction, he entered his 
father-in-law’s house with her, and when eagerly questioned 
by .him, told his story. His father-in-law honoured him, 
and gave him elephants and horses, and then he repaired to 
a very powerful king named Gajanika. But being intent on 
conquering his enemies, he left his wife Kalyanavati there 
in her father’s house. 

Some days after he had gone, his wife, while standing 
at the window, saw a certain man. The moment she saw 
him, he captivated her heart by his good looks ; and being 
drawn on by love, she immediately thought : “ 1 know no 

* The D. text reads muklSratim instead of muktaratnam, thus Siiphabala 
makes the elephant fall down roaring, and does not deprive it of its jewel 
For a note on this latter see Vol. II, p. 142, 142a*. — n.m.p. 
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one is more handsome or more brave than my husband, but 
alas I my mind is attracted towards this man. So let what 
must be, be. 1 will have an interview with him.” 

So she determined in her own mind, and told her desire 
to a female attendant, who was her confidante. And she 
made her bring him at night, and introduce him into the 
women’s apartments by the window, pulling him up with a 
rope. When the man was introduced, he had not courage 
to sit boldly on the sofa on which she was, but sat apart 
on a chair. The queen, when she saw that, was despondent, 
thinking he was a mean man, and at that very moment a 
snake, which was roaming about, came down from the roof. 
When the man saw^the snake, he sprang up quickly in fear, 
and taking his bow, he killed the snake with an arrow. And 
when it fell dead, he threw it out of the window, and in his 
delight at having escaped that danger, the coward danced for 
joy. 

When Kaly&navati saw him dancing, she was cast down, 
and thought to herself over and over again : ” Alas I Alas ! 
What have I to do with this mean-spirited coward ? ” And 
her friend, who was a discerning person, saw that she was 
disgusted, and so she went out, and quickly returned with 
assumed trepidation and said : “ Queen, your father has 
come, so let this young. man quickly return to his own house 
by the way by which he came.” When she said this, he went 
out of the window by means of the rope, and being over- 
powered by fear, he fell, but, as luck would have it, he was 
not killed. 

When he had gone, Kalyanavati said to her confidante : 
” My friend, you have acted -rightly in turning out this low 
fellow.^ You penetrated my feelings, for my heart is vexed. 
My husband, after slaying tigers and lions, conceals it through 
modesty, and this cowardly man, after killing a snake, 
dances for joy. So why should 1 desert such a husband 
and fall in love with a common fellow ? Curse on my un- 
stable mind, or rather curse on women, who are like flies 
that leave camphor and haste to impurity I ” 

The queen spent the night in these self-reproaches, and 
^ The Sanskrit College MS. inserts lOcho after ^rUam. So in D. — 
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afterwards femained waiting in her father’s house for the 
return of her husband. In the meanwhile Siinhabaiay having 
been supplied with another anny by King Gajfimkay slew 
those five wicked relations. Then he recovered his king- 
doin, and at the same time brought back his wife from her 
frilher’s houses and after loading his father-in-law with abun- 
dance of wealth, he ruled the earth for a long time without 
opposition. 


[Hf ** So you see, King, that the mind of even discerning 
women is fid^ and, though they have brave and handsome 
husbands, wanders hither and thither, but women of pure 
character are scarce.” 

When Naravahanadatta, the son of the Kiiig of Vatsa, 
had heard this story related by ManlbhQti, he sank off into 
a sound sleep and so passed the night. 



CHAPTER LIX 


E arly the next day Naiavahanadattay after he had 
[M] performed his necessary duties, went to his gar- 
den by way of amusement. And while he was there 
he saw first a blaze of splendour descend from heaven, and 
after it a company of many Vidyadhara females. And in 
the middle of those glittering ones he saw a maiden charm- 
ing to the eye, like a digit of the moon in the middle of the 
stars, with face like dn opening lotus, with rolling eyes like 
circling bees, with the swimming gait of a swan, diffusing 
the perfume of a blue lotus, with dimples charming like 
waves, with waist adorned with a string of pearls, like the 
presiding goddess of the lovely lake in Kama’s garden, 
appearing in bodily form. 

And the prince, when he saw that charming, enamoured 
creature, a medicine potent to revive the God of Love, was 
disturbed like the sea, when it beholds the orb of the moon. 
And he approached her, saying to his ministers : Ah ! 
extraordinary is the variety in producing fair ones that is 
characteristic of Providence ! ” And when she looked at 
him with a sidelong look, tender with passion, he asked her : 
“ Who arc you, auspicious one, and why have you come 
here ? ” When the maiden heard that, she said : ** Listen, 
1 w\ll tell you. 

“There is a town of gold on the Himalayas, named 
Kanchana^iinga. In it there, lives a king of the Vidyfi- 
dharas, named Sphatikaya^, who is just, and kind to the 
Avretched, the unprotected, and those who seek his aid. 
Know that I am -his daughter, bom to him by the Queen 
Hemaprabha, in consequence of a boon granted by Gauil. 
And 1, being the youngest child, and having five brothers, 
and being dear to my father as his life, k^t by his advice 
propitiating Gaun with vows and hymns. She, being 
pleased, bestowed on me all the magic sciences, and deigned 
to address me thus : * Thy might in science shall be tenfold 
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that of thy father, and thy husband shall be Naravfthana- 
datta, the son of the King of Vatsa, the future Emperor ol 
the Vidyfidharas.’ 

** After the consort of Siva had said this, she disappeared, 
and by her favour I obtained the sciences and g^ndually 
grew up. And last night the goddess appeared to me and 
commanded me : ' To-morrow, my daughter, thou must 
go and visit thy husband, and thou must return here the 
same day, for in a month thy father, who has long enter- 
tained this intention, will give thee in marriage.’ The god- 
dess, after giving me this command, disappeared, and the 
night came to an end ; so here I am come, your Highness, 
to pay you a visit. So now I will depart.” 

Having said this, Saktiyai^as flew up into the heaven 
with her attendants, and returned to her father’s, city. 

But Naravahanadatta, being eager to marry her, went 
in disappointed, considering the month as long as a Yuga.' 
And Gomukha, seeing that he was despondent, said to him : 
” Listen, prince, I will tell you a delightful story. 

83. Story of King Sumanas, the Nishada Maiden, and the 

Learned Parrot^ 

In old time there was a city named Kanchanapuri, and 
in it there lived a great king named Sumanas. He was of 
extraordinary splendour, and, crossing difficult and inac- 
cessible regions, he conquered the fortresses and fastnesses 
of his foes. Once, as he was sitting in the hall of assembly, 
the warder said to him : ” King, the daughter of the King 
of the Nishadas, named Muktalata, is standing outside the 
door with a parrot in a cage, accompanied by her brother 

^ I.e. 4,320,000 years. It is more correctly known as a Mahayuga, one 
thousand of which make a Kalpa. Thus a Kal|)a is 4320 million years, and 
not 432 million as wrongly stated by Tawney in Vol. II, pp. ]3.9aS idSn^ 
where I should have corrected it. Sec further Vol. IV, pp. 240rS 241ii. — 

N.M.P. 

^ Cf. the falcon in Chaucer's “ Squire's Tale/' and the parallels quoted by 

Skeat in his Introduction to the " Prioress's Tale . . ./* p. xlviL Sec W. 

Crooke, Popular Rsligum and Folk-Lore of Northern vol. ii, p. 252, and 
the note at the end of this chapter. — n.m.p. 
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Viraprabha, and wishes to see your Majesty.” The king 
said : “ Let her enter.” And introduced by the warder, 

the Bhilla maiden entered the enclosure of the king’s hall 
of assembly. And all there, when they saw her beauty, 
thought : ** This is not a mortal maiden ; surely this is 
some heavenly nymph.” And she bowed before the king, 
and spoke as follows : “ King, here is a parrot that knows 
the four Vedas, called Sastraganja, a poet skilled in ail the 
sciences and in the graceful arts, and I have brought him 
here to-day by the order of King Maya, so receive him.” 

With these words she handed over the parrot, and it was 
brought by the warder near the king, as he had a curiosity 
to see it, and it recited the following ^loka : 

“ King, this is natural, that the black-faced smoke of thy 
valour should be continually increased by the windy sighs 
of the widows of thy enemies; but this is strange, that the 
strong flame of thy valour blazes in the ten cardinal points 
all the more fiercely on account of the overflowing of the 
copious tears wrung from them by the humiliation of defeat.” 

When the parrot had recited this Sloka, it began to re- 
fleet, and said again : “ What do you wish to know ? Tell 
me firom what &dstra I shall recite.” 

Then the king was much astonished, but his minister 
said : “ 1 suspect, my lord, this is some Rishi of ancient 
days become a parrot on accoxmt of a curse, but owing to 
his piety he remembers his former birth, and so recollects 
what he formerly read.” When the ministers said this to 
thc^king, the king said to the parrot : “ I feel curiosity, my 
good parrot, tell me your story. Where is your place of 
birth ? How comes it that in your parrot condition you 
know the Sastras ? Who are you ? ” 

Then the parrot shed tears, and slowly spoke : The 
story is sad to tiell, O King, but listen, 1 will tell it in 
obedience to thy command. 

88a. The PofroCs Account of his own Life as a Parrot 

Near the Himfilayas, O King, there is a roMnl tree, 
which resembles the Vedas, in that many birds take refuge 
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in its branches that extend through the heaven, as BiOhmans 
in the various branches of the sacred tradition.^ There c 
cock-parrol^ used to dwell with his hen, and to that pair I 
was bom; by the influence of my evil works in a former life. 
And as soon as I was bom, the hen-parrot, my mother, 
died, but my old father put me under his wing and fostered 
me tenderly. And he continued to live there, eating what 
remained over from the fmits brought by the other parrots, 
and giving some to me. 

Once on a time there came there to hunt a terrible army 
of Bhillas, making a noise with cow’s horns strongly blown ; 
and the whole of that great wood was like an army fleeing 
in rout, with terrifled antelopes for dust-stained banners, 
and the bushy tails of the ckamari deer, agitated in fear, 
resembling chowries, as the host of Pulindas mshed upon it 
to slay various living creatures. And after the army of 
Savaras had spent the day in the hunting-grounds, in the 
sport of death, they returned with the loads of flesh which 
they had obtained. But a certain aged Savara, who had 
not obtained any flesh, saw the tree in the evening, and 
being hungry, approached it, and he quickly climbed up it, 
and kept dragging parrots and other birds from their nests, 
killing them, and flinging them on the ground. And when I 
saw him coming near, like the minister of Yama, I slowly 
crept in fear underneath the wing of my father. And in 
the meanwhile the ruflian came near our nest, and dragged 
out my father, and wringing his neck, flung him down on 
the ground at the foot of the tree. And I fell with my 
father, and slipping out from undern 'i his wing, 1 slowly 
crept in my fear into the grass and I. cs. Then the rascally 
Bhilla came down, and roasted some of the parrots and ate 
them, and others he carried off to his own village. 

Then my fear was at an end, but I spent a night long 
from grief, and in the morning, when the flaming eye* of 

^ An elaborate pun on dvya and iakha. 

^ For the conception of the sun as an eye see Kuhn, Die HerMmft dee 
Feuert und dee Gdtierirmdcs, pp. 5S. The idea is oomnion in En^iah poetiy. 
See for instance Milton, Paradise Lost, v, 171 ; SpenseFs Faerie Qaeeae, 
if 3, 4. For instances in classical poetoy see Ovid, MeknkorphoKs, iv, 8SP ; 
Aristophanes, Nuhes, 886; Sophocles, Trachimte, 101. 
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the world had mounted high in the heaven, I, being thirsty, 
went to the bank of a neighbouring lake full of lotuses, 
tumbling frequently, clinging to the earth with my wings, 
and there I saw on the sand of the lake a hermit, named 
Marichi, who had just bathed, as it were my good works in 
a former state of existence. He, when he saw me, refreshed 
me with drops of water flung in my face, and, putting me in 
the hollow of a leaf, out of pity, carried me to his hermitage. 
There Pulastya, the head of the hermitage, laughed when 
he saw me, and being asked by the other hermits why he 
laughed, having supernatural insight, he said : When 

I beheld this parrot, who is a parrot in consequence of a 
curse, I laughed ‘ out^of sorrow, but after I have said my daily 
prayer I will tell a story connected with him, which shall 
cause him to remember his former birth, and the occurrences 
of his former lives.” After saying this, the hermit Pulastya 
rose up for his daily prayer, and, after he had performed his 
daily prayer, being again solicited by the hermits, the great 
sage told this story concerning me. 

83aa. The HermiCs Story of Somaprdbhay Manorathaprahkd, 
and Makarandikd, wherein it appears who the Parrot ivas 
in a Former Birth 

There lived in the. city of Ratnakara a king naihed 
Jyotishprabha, who ruled the earth with supreme authority, 
as far as the sea, the mine of jewels. There was bom to 
him, by his queen named Harshavati, a son, whose birth was 
dde to the favour of Siva propitiated by severe asceticism. 
Because the queen saw in a dream the moon entering her 
mouth,* the king gave his son the name of Somaprabha. 
And the prince gradually grew up with ambrosial qualities, 
furnishing a feast to the eyes of rhe subjects. 

And his father Jyotishprabha, seeing that he was brave, 
young, beloved by the subjects, and able to bear the weight 
of empire, gladly anointed him- Crown Prince^ And he gave 
him as minister the virtuous Priyankara, the son of his own 

^ ^ Vol. I, pp. 4619*, 4 tln. — W.M.P. 

* See Crooke, op. of., vol. i, p. 14 . — n.h.f. 
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minister n&med Frabh&kara. On that occasion M&tali 
descended from the heaven with a celestial horse, and coming 
up to Somaprabha, said to him : Tou are a Vidyftdhara, 
a friend of Indra’s, bom on earth, and he has sent you an 
«^ent horse named Aifrifravas, the son of Uchchhaihfr avas, 
in memory of his former friendship ; if you mount it you 
will be invincible by your foes.’* 

After the charioteer of Indra had said this, he gave 
Somaprabha that splendid horse, and after receiving due 
honour, he flew up to heaven again. 

Then Somaprabha spent that day pleasantly in feasting, and 
the next day said to his father, the king: My father, the duty 
of a Kshatriya is not complete without a desire for conquest, 
so permit me to march out to the conquest of the regions.” 

When his father Jyotishprabha heard that, he was* 
pleased, and consented, and made arrangements for his 
expedition. Then Somaprabha bowed before his father, 
and marched out on an auspicious day, with his forces, for 
the conquest of the regions, mounted on the horse given by 
Indra. And by the help of his splendid horse he conquered 
the kings of eveiy part of the world, and, being irresistible 
in might, he stripped them of their jewels. He bent his 
bow and the necks of his enemies at the same time ; the bow 
was unbent again, but the heads of his enemies were never 
again uplifted. 

Then, as he was returning in triumph, on a path which 
led him near the Himalayas, he made his army encamp, 
and went hunting in a wood. And as chance would have 
it, he saw there a Kinnaia, made of a splendid jewel,^ and he 
pursued him on his horse given by Indra, with the object 
of capturing him. The Kinnara entered a cavern in the 
mountain, and was lost to view, but the prince was carried 
far away that horse. 

And when the sun, after difhiiring illumination over the 
quarters of the world, had reached the western peak, where 
he meets the evening twilight, the prince, being tired, 
managed, thou^ with difficulty, to return, and he beheld 
a great lake^ and wishing to pass the night on its shores, 

^ The D. text reads red-reAM-MadUteai — ^"stodded with gooilj gema." — n . m . p . 
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he dismounted from his horse. And after he had given grass 
and water to the horse, and had taken fruits and water him- 
self, and felt rested, he suddenly heard from a certain quarter 
the sound of a song. Out of curiosity he went in the direc- 
tion of the sound, and saw at no great distance a heavenly 
nymph, singing in front of a linga of Siva. He said to 
himself in astonishment : “ Who may this lovely one be ? ” 
And she, seeing that he was of noble appearance, said to him 
bashfully: *‘Tell me, who are you? How did you reach 
alone this inaccessible place ? ” When he heard this, he 
told the story, and asked her in turn : Tell me, who are 
you and what is your business in this wood ? ” When he 
asked this question, the heavenly maiden said : “ If you 
have any desire, noble sir, to hear my tale, listen, I will tell 
it.” After this preface she began to speak with a gushing 
flood of tears. 

83 aaa . Manorathaprabhd and Rahnimat 

There is here, on the table-land of the Himalayas, a 
city named K&nchanabha, and in it there dwells a king of 
the Vidyadharas named Padmakuto. Know that I am the 
daughter of that king by his Queen Hemaprabha, and that 
my name is Manorathaprabha, and my father loves me 
more than his life. 1, by the power of my science, used to 
visit, with my female companions, the isles, and the principal 
mountains, and the woods, and the gardens, and after 
pmusing myself, I made a point of returning every day at 
my father’s meal-time, at the third watch of the day, to my 
palace. 

Once on a time 1 arriv^ here as I was roaming about, 
and 1 saw on the shore of the lake a hermit’s son with his 
companion. And being summoned by the splendour of his 
beauty, as if by a female messenger, I approached him, and 
he welcomed me with a wistful look. And then I sat down, 
and my friend, perceiving the feelings of both, put this 
question to him through his companion: **Who are you, 
noble sir, tell me ? ” And his companion said : ‘‘ Not far 
from here, my friend, there lives in a hennitage a hermit 
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named Didhitimat. He, being subject to a strict vow of 
chastity, was seen once, when he came to bathe in this 
lake, by the goddess Sri, who came there at the same time. 
As she could not obtain him in the flesh, as he was a strict 
ascetic, and yet longed for him earnestly with her mind, she 
conceived a mind-born son. And she took that son to 
Didhitimat, saying to him : ‘ 1 have obtained this son by 
looking at you ; receive it.’ And after giving the son to the 
hermit, Sri disappeared. And the hermit gladly received the 
son, so easily obtained, and gave him the name of Raimimat, 
and gradually reared him, and after investing him with 
the sacred thread, taught him out of love all the sciences. 
Know that you see before you in this young hermit that 
very Ra^mimat, the son of Sri, come here with me on a 
pleasure journey.” 

When my friend had heard this from the youth’s friend, 
she, being questioned by him in turn, told my name and 
descent as I have now told it to you. 

Then I and the hermit’s son became still more in love 
with one another from hearing one another’s descent, and 
while we were lingering there, a second attendant came and 
said to me : Rise up ; your father, fair one, is waiting for 
you in the dining-room of the palace.” When I heard 
that, I said, “ I will return quickly,” and leaving the youth 
there, I went into the presence of my father out of fear. 
And when I came out, having taken a very little food, the 
first attendant came to me and said of her own accord : 
“ The friend of that hermit’s son came here, my friend, 
and standing at the gate of the court, said to me in a state 
of hurried excitement : * Ra^mimat has sent me here now, 
bestowing on me the power of travelling in the air, which 
he inherits from his father, to see ManorathaprabhS. : he 
is reduced to a terrible state by love and cannot retain his 
breath a moment longer without that mistress of his life.’ ” 

The moment I heard this, I left my father’s palace, and, 
accompanied by that friend of the hermit’s son, who showed 
me the way, and my attendant, I came here; and when I 
arrived here, I saw that that hermit’s son, separated from me, 
had resigned, at the rising of the moon, the nectar of his life. 

VOL. V. 0 
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So I, grieved by separation from him, was blaming my vital 
frame, and longing to enter the fire with his body. But at 
that very moment a man, with a body like a mass of flame, 
descended from the sky, and flew up to heaven with his body. 

Then I was desirous to hurl myself into the fire alpne, 
but at that moment a voice issued from the air here : 
‘‘ Manorathaprabha, do not do this thing, for at the appointed 
time thou shalt be reunited to this thy hermit’s son.” On 
hearing this, I gave up the idea of suicide, and here I remain 
full of hope, waiting for him, engaged in the worship of Siva. 
And as for the friend of the hermit’s son, he has disappeared 
somewhere. 


88aa. The HermWs Story of Somaprabhay Manorathaprabhd 
and Makarandikd, wherein it appears who the Parrot was 
in a Former Birth 

When the Yidy&dhara maiden had said this, Somaprabha 
said to her: “Then why do you remain alone; where is 
that female attendant of yours ? ” When the Vidyadhara 
maiden heard this, she answered : “ There is a king of the 
Vidyftdharas, named Siiphavikrama, and he has a matchless 
daughter named Makarandikfl ; she is a friend of mine, dear 
as my life, who sympathises with my grief, and she to-day 
sent her attendant to learn tidings of me. So I sent back 
my own attendant to her, with her attendant ; it is for that 
reason that I am at present alone.” As she was sa3dng this, 
she pointed out to Somaprabha her attendant descending 
firom heaven. And she made the attendant, after she had 
told her news, strew a bed of leaves for Somaprabha, and 
also give grass to his horse. * 

Then, after passing the night, they rose up in the morning, 
and saw approaching a Vidyadhara, who had descended 
from heaven. And that* Vidyfidhara, whose name was 
Devajaya, after sitting down, spoke thus to Manoratha- 
prabto: “Manorathaprabha, Ki^ Simhavikrama informs 
you that your friend, his daughter Makarandika, out of love 
for you, refuses to many until you have obtained a bride- 
groom. So he wishes you to go there and admonish her. 
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that she may be ready to many.” When the Vidy&dhaia 
maiden heard this, she prepared to go, out of regard for her 
friend, and then Somaprabha said to her : “ Virtuous one, 
1 have a curiosity to see the Vidyadhara world ; so take me 
theJC^, and let my horse remain here supplied with grass.” 

When she heard that, she consented, and taking her at- 
tendant with her, she flew through the air, with Somaprabha, 
who was carried in the arms of Devajaya. 

When she arrived there, Makarandika welcomed her, 
and seeing Somaprabha, asked : ” Who is this ? ” And 
when Manorathaprabha told his story, the heart of Maka- 
randika was immediately captivated by him. He, for his 
part, thought in his mind, deeming he had come upon 
Good Fortune in bodily form : “ Who is the fortunate man 
destined be her bridegroom ? ” 

Then, in confldential conversation, Manor^bhaprabh& 
put the following question to Makarandika : Fair one, 

why do you not wish to be married ? ” And she, when she 
heard this, answered : '' How could I desire marriage until 
you have accepted a bridegroom, for you are dearer to me 
than life ? ” When Makarandika said this, in an affection- 
ate manner, Manorathaprabha said : “ I have chosen a 

bridegroom, fair one ; I am waiting here in hopes of union 
with him.” When she said this, Makarandika said : 1 will 

do as you direct.” ‘ 

Then Manorathaprabha, seeing the real state of her feel- 
ings, said to her : “ My friend Somaprabha has come here 
as your guest, after wandering through the world, so you 
must entertain him as a guest with becoming hospitality.” 
When Makarandikd, heard this, she said : “ 1 have already 
bestowed on him, by way of hospitality, everything but my- 
self, but let him accept me, if he is willing.” When she 
said this, Manorathaprabha told their love to her father, and 
arranged a marriage between them. 

Then Somaprabha recovered his spirits, and, delighted, 
said to her : “ I must go now to your hermitage, for possibly 
my army, commanded by my minister, may come there, 

^ I read tvadvShfium with the Sanskrit College MS. and atiURianki taekeha 
in si. 141 with the saiiie MS. So in the D. text. — n.m.p. 
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tracking my course, and if they do not find me they may 
return, suspecting something untoward. So 1 will depart, 
and after I have learned the tidings of the host I will return, 
and certainly marry Makarandika on an auspicious day.” 
When Manorathaprabha heard that, she consented, and took 
him back to her own hermitage, making Devajaya carry him 
in his arms. 

In the meanwhile his minister Priyankara came there 
with the army, tracking his footsteps. And while Soma- 
prabha, in delight, was recounting his adventures to his 
minister, whom he met there, a messenger came from his 
father with a written message that he was to return quickly. 
Then, by the advice of his minister, he went with his army 
back to his own citj?, in order not to disobey his father’s 
command, and as he started he said to Manorathaprabha and 
Devajaya : “ I will return as soon as I have seen my father.” 

Then Devajaya went and informed Makarandika of 
that, and in consequence she became afflicted Avith the 
sorrow of separation. She took no pleasure in the garden, 
nor in singing, nor in the society of her ladics-in-waiting, nor 
did she listen to the amusing voices of the parrots ; she did 
not take food ; much less did she care about adorning her- 
self. And though her parents earnestly admonished her, she 
did not recover her spirits. And she soon left her couch 
of lotus-fibres, and wandered about like an insane woman, 
causing distress to her parents. And when she would not 
listen to their words, though they tried to console her, her 
parents in their anger pronounced this curse on her : You 
shall fall for some time among the unfortunate race of the 
Nishfidas, with this very body of yours, without the power 
of remembering your former birth.” 

When thus cursed by her parents, Makarandika entered 
the house of a Nishada, and became that very moment a 
Nishada maiden. And her father Simhavikrama, the king 
of the Vidyadharas, repented, and through grief for her 
died, and so did his wife. Now that king of the Vidya- 
dharas was in a former birth a Rishi Avho knew all the iSdstras, 
but now on account of some remnant of former sin he has 
beqpme this parrot, and his wife also has been, bom as a. 
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wild sow, and this pairot, owing to the power of former 
austerities, remembers what it learned in a former life. 

8dA. The ParroVs Account of his own Life as a Parrot 

** So I laughed,^ considering the marvellous results of his 
works. But he shall be released as soon as he has told this 
tale in the court of a king. And Somaprabha shall obtain 
the parrot’s daughter in his Vidyadhara birth, Makarandik&, 
who has now become a Nish&da female. And Manoratha- 
prabhA also shall obtain the hermit’s son Ra^mimat, who 
has now become a king ; but Somaprabha, as soon as he had 
seen his father, returned to her hermitage, and remains there 
propitiating Siva in order to recover his beloved.” 

When the hermit Pulastya had said thus much, he 
ceased, and I remembered my former birth, and was plunged 
in grief and joy. Then the hermit Marichi, who carried me 
out of pity to the hermitage, took me and reared me. And 
when my wings grew I flew hither and thither with the 
flightiness natural to a bird,* displaying the mir^le of my 
learning. And falling into the hands of a Nish&da, I have 
in course of time reached your court. And now my evil 
works have spent their force, having been brought with me 
into the body of a bird. 

88. Story of King Sumanasy the Nishdda Maiden and the 

Learned Parrot 

When the learned and eloquent parrot had finished this 
t^e in the presence of the court. King Sumanas suddenly 
felt his soul filled with astonishment, and disturbed with 
love. In the meanwhile Siva, being pleased, said to Soma- 
prabha in a dream : ” Rise up. King, and go into the presence 
of King Sumanas ; there thou wilt find thy belov^. For 
the maiden, named Makarandika, has become, by the curse 
of her father, a Nish&da maiden, named Mukt&latA, and she 

' See Bloomfield, Amer. OrUiU. &>c., vol. zzzvl, pu SO.-^m.m.p.. 

* Cf, Arietophanes, Avcf, 11. 1^, 170: 

" ivSpmroi fipviv dunAOfafroif Tcro/Mvo9, 
dTCK/iapm, ov 82 ir ovS^or* ci^ ravrf fUMiv." 
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has gone with her own father, who has become a parrot, to 
the court of the king. And when she sees thee, her curse 
will come to an end, and she will remember her existence 
as a Vidyadhara maiden, and then a union will take place 
between you, the joy of which will be increased by your 
recognising one another.” 

Having said this to that king, Siva, who is merciful to 
all his worshippers, said to Manorathaprabha, who was also 
living in his hermitage : “ The hermit’s son Ra^mimat, 
whom thou didst accept as thy bridegroom, has been bom 
again under the name of Sumanas, so go to him and obtain 
him, fair one; he will at once remember his former birth 
when he beholds the^” 

So Somaprabha and the Vidyadhara maiden, being 
separately commanded in a dream by Siva, went immediately 
to the court of that Sumanas. And there Makarandika, on 
beholding Somaprabha, immediately remembered her former 
birth, and being released from her long curse, and recovering 
her heavenly body, she embraced him. And Somaprabha, 
having by the favour of Siva obtained that daughter of 
the Vidyadhara prince, as if she were the incarnate fortune 
of heavenly enjoyment, embraced her, and considered him- 
self to have attained his object. And King Sumanas, having 
beheld Manorathaprabha, remembered his former birth, and 
entered his former body,* that fell from heaven, and became 
Ra^mimat, the son of the chief of hermits. And once more 
united with his beloved, for whom he had long yearned, he 
entered his own hermitage, and King Somaprabha departed 
witlr his beloved to his o>vn city. And the parrot, too, left 
the body of a bird, and went to the home earned by his 
asceticism. 


[M] \‘Thus you see that the appointed union of human 
beings certainly takes place in this world, though vast spaces 
intervene.” 

When Naravahanadatta heard this wonderful, romantic 
' and agreeable story from his own minister Gomukha, as he 
was longing for Saktiya^, he was much pleased. 
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NOTE ON THE STORY OF KING SUMANAS, THE NISHADA 
MAIDEN AND THE LEARNED PARROT 

Taking for granted that Somadeva derived this story directly from the 
BrihaUcatha, it is interesting to compare it with Sana’s KsdanUtari, which 
was, in all probability, derived from the same source. The two resulting 
productions differ in many ways ; not only do details of the story itself vaiy, 
but a comparison between the length, styles and artistic treatment shows 
the totally different objects of the two poets. 

It would seem as if Somadeva was preserving the original form of the 
story as ‘found in the Brihat-kathS, while Bnna, on the other hand, was using 
all his powers of artistic elaboration in the production of a work which, 
beginning as a comparatively short story, would finish as a volume. Luckily 
it will not be necessary to go into details, for the KSdambari has been 
translated into English by C. M. Ridding and published by the Oriental 
Translation Fund of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1896. 

It will, therefore, sufHce to give the short summary of the work as made 
by Miss Ridding on pp. viii-x of her Introduction. It should be*remembered 
that Buna is one of the few early poets whose exact date we know, for he 
lived in the reign of Harsha-vardhana ( a . d . 6‘06), from whose reign dates the 
Harslia era, used in. Nepal. 

The plot is as follows : — 

A learned parrot, named Vai^ampayana, was brought by a Chan^^da 
maiden to King Sadraka, and told him how it was carried from its birthplace 
in the Vindhya forest to the hermitage of the sage JabTili, from whom it 
learned the story of its former life. 

Jabali’s story was as follows : Tarapida, King of UjjayinI, won by penance 
a son, Chandrapida, who was brought up with Vai^mpayana, the son of his 
minister, Sukanusa. In due time Chandrapida was anointed as Crown Prince, 
and started on an expedition of world-conquest. At the end of it he reached 
Kailasa, and, while resting there, was led one day in a vain chase of a pair 
of Kinnaras to the shores of the Achchhoda Lake. There he beheld a 
young ascetic maiden, Maha^veta, who told him how she, being a Gandharva 
princess, had seen and loved a young Brahman Pundarika ; how he, returning 
her feeling, had died from the torments of a love at variance with his vow ; 
how a divine being had carried his body to the sky, and bidden her not to 
die, for she should be reunited with him; and how she awaited that time 
in a life of penance. But her friend K&drmbari, another Gandharva princess, 
had vowed not to marry while MahaSveta was in sorrow, and Maha^vetft 
invited the prince ‘to come to help her in dissuading K&dambarl from the 
rash vow. Love sprang up between the prince and Kadambaii at first sight ; 
but a sudden summons from his father took him to UjjayinI without farewell, 
while Kadambari, thinking herself deserted, almost died of grief. 

Meanwhile new.^ came that his friend Vaitemp&yana, whom he had left 
in command of the army, had been strangely affected by the sight of tho 
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Achchhoda Lake, and refuted to leave it. The prince set out to find him, 
but in vain ; and proceeding to the hermitage of MahA^veta, he found her in 
despair, because, in invoking a curse on a young Brahman, who had rashly 
approached her, to the effect that he should become a parrot, she learned 
that she had slain Vaiiampayana. At her words the prince fell dead from grief, 
and at that moment Kadambari came to the hermitage. 

Her resolve to follow him in death was broken by the promise of a voice 
from the sky that she and Mahaiveta should both be reunited with their 
lovers, and she stayed to tend the prince's body, from which a divine radiance 
proceeded ; wiiile King Tarapi^a gave up his kingdom, and lived as a hermit 
near liis son. 

Such was Jubali's tale ; and the parrot went on to say how, hearing it, 
the memory of its former love for Mahaiveta was reawakened, and, though 
bidden to stay in the hermitage, it flew away, only to be caught and taken 
to the Chan^ala princess. It was now brought by her to King i^udraka, but 
knew no more. The Chaddala maiden thereupon declared to Sudraka that 
she was the goddess Lakshmi, mother of Pundarika or Vai^mpayana, and 
announced that the curse for him and Sudraka was now over. Then Sudraka 
suddenly remembered his love for Kadamb.tri, and wasted away in longing 
for her, while a sudden touch of Kadambari restored to life the Moon con> 
cealed in the body of Chandrapula, the form that he still kept, because in it 
he had won her love. Now the Moon, as Chandrapida and Sudraka, and 
Pundarika, in the human and parrot shape of Vais^mpayana, having both 
fulfilled the curse of an unsuccessful love in two births on earth, were at last 
set free, and, receiving respectively the hands of Kadambari and Mahaiivetfi, 
lived happily ever afterwards. — n.m.p. 



CHAPTER LX 


T hen the chief minister Gomukha, having told the 
[M] story of the two Vidyadhara maidens, said to 
Naravahanadatta : Some ordinary men even, being 
kindly disposed towards the three worlds, resist with firm 
resolution the disturbance of love and other passions. 

“ For the King Kuladhara once had a servant of distin- 
guished valour, a young man of good family, named SQra- 
varman. And one day, as he was returning from war, he 
^uravarman entered his house suddenly, and found his wife 

whotjMred alone with his friend. And when he saw it, he 

restrained his wrath, and in his self-control re- 
flected : ‘ What is the use of slaying this animal who has 
betrayed his friend ? Or of punishing this wicked woman ? 
Why, too, should I saddle my soul with a load of guilt ? * 
After he had thus reflected, he left them both unharmed and 
said to them : ‘ I will kill whichever of you two I see again. 
You must neither of you come in my sight again.’ When 
he said this and let them depart, they went away to some 
distant place, but Suravarman married another wife, and 
lived there in comfort. 

“Thus, Prince, a man who conquers wrath will not be 
subject to grief; and a man who displays prudence is 
never harmed. Even in the case of animals prudence pro- 
duces success, not valour. In proof of it, hear this story 
about the lion and the bull and other animals.^ 

^ Here begins the PaTtchiitantra, betti^r known in England, through its 
vattfH o tecensions, by such titles as The Fables of Pilpayf Kalilah and IXnmah, 
Lights of Canopus, The Morall Pkdosophse of Dorn, etc. It is given here by 
v^Somodeva practically in its entirety, lUthough not as a consecutive whole, but 
with occasional interruptions due to the insertion of a number of short stories 
hsying no connection with it whatever. The points where such intermissions 
occur will be duly noted as we proceed. 

In all the early versions there is an Introduction relating how the *' Five 
Books ” were told by a wise Brfthman as a means of instilling^^knowledge into 
three desultoiy princes. Somadeva omits this, and makes the chief minister. 
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84. Story of the BvU abandoned in the Forest ^ 

There was in a certain city a rich merchant’s son. Once 
on a time, as he was j^oing to the city of Mathura to trade, 
a draught-bull belonging to him, named Sanjivaka, as it was 
dragging the yoke vigorously, broke it, and so slipped in the 
path, which had become muddy by a mountain torrent flow- 
ing into it, and fell and bruised its limbs. The merchant’s 
son, seeing that the bull was unable to move on account of 
its bruises, and not succeeding in his attempts to raise it up 
from the ground, at last in despair went off and left it there. 
And, as fate would have it, the bull slowly revived, and rose 
up, and by eating tender grass recovered from its former 
condition. And it went to the bank of the Yamuna, and 
by eating green grass and wandering about at will it became 
fat and strong. And it roamed about there, with full hump, 
wantoning, like the bull of Siva, tearing up ant-hills with its 
horns, and bellowing frequently. 

Now at that time there lived in a neighbouring wood a 

Gomukha, introduce the collection simply by the words: ''Even in the case 
of animals prudence produces success, not valour. In proof of it, hear this 
story about the lion and the bull and other animals.” 

The present chapter corresponds to Book I of the Panchatantraf but 
omits four stories which appear in most recensions. These are given in full 
in Appendix I of this voluiAe, where will also be found some account of the 
chief versions of the work. 

Tawney gave extracts from Benfey’s VanUchaiantra in notes on nearly 
every story. With very few exceptions I have omitted these as unnecessary 
and out of date. The simple page-references to Benfey which I have given 
will be quite sufficient, while results of recent research on the subject, 
together with full bibliographical notes, will be found in Appendix I. 

There is reason to believe thaC Somadeva’s version closely resembles that 
in the lost Brihai-kaiM, and is, moreover, a faithful reflex of the general sense 
of the original. As compared with several of the other known versions, the 
stories are told somewhat briefly, but none of the artistic workmanship is lost 
(as it is, for instance, in Kshemendra's version). In order to appreciate the 
complex ramifications of the different Paitchatanira recensions and translations 
in every part of the world, special reference should be made to the genealogiesl 
tree given at the end of Appendix 1. — n.m.p. 

1 See Benfey, Panlschatantra, Leipsig, 1859, vol. i, p. 100; and J. 
Hertel, TantriikhyS^ikaf Leipzig, 1909, part i, p. 1S8; part ii, p. 4 ei uq. 
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lion named Pingalaka, who had subdued the forest by his 
might ; and that king of beasts had two jackals for ministers : 
the name of the one was Damanaka, and the name of the 
other was Karataka. That lion, going one day to the bank 
of the Yamuna to drink water, heard close to him the 
roar of that bull Sanjivaka. And when the lion heard the 
roar of that bull, never heard before, resounding through 
the air, he thought : “ What animal makes this sound ? 
Surely some great creature dwells here, so I will depart, 
for if it saw me it might slay me, or expel me from the 
forest.” Thereupon the lion quickly returned to the forest 
without drinking water, and continued in a state of fear, 
hiding his feelings from his followers. 

Then the wise jackal ' Damanaka, the minister of that 
king, said secretly to Karataka, the second minister : “ Our 
master went to drink water; so how comes it that he has 
so quickly returned without drinking ? We mbst ask him 
the reason.” Then Karataka said ; “ What business is this 
of ours ? Have you not heard the story of the ape that 
drew out the wedge ? 

84a. The Monkey that pulled out the Wedge ‘ 

In a certain town a merchant had begun to build a 
temple to a divinity and had accumulated much timber. The 
workmen there, after sawing through the upper portion of 
a plank, placed a wedge in it, and leaving it thus suspended, 
went home. In the meanwhile a monkey came there and 

^ Weber supposes that the Indians borrowed all the fables representing 
the jackal as a wise animal, as he is not particularly cunning. He thinks 
that they took the Western stories about the fox, and substituted for that 
animal the jackal. Benfey argues that this does not prove that these fables 
are not of Indian origin. German siDiies represent the lion as king of beasts, 
though it is not a German animal. (Benfey, op, ctf., vol. i, pp. 102, 103.) 

See also De Gubematis, Zoological Mythology fp. 122. Cf. A’igAix (Burton, 

vol. ix, p. 48fi»). — N.M.p. 

* See Benfey, op. cii.^ vol. i, p. 105 el teq., and vol. ii, p. 9. He considers 
a fable of Maop, in which an ape tries to fish and is nearly drowned, an 
Imitation of this. Cf. the trick which the fox played the bear in " Relneke 
Fuchs *' (Simrock's Bie DeuUckm Volhhucher, vol. i, p. 148.)^ See also Hertel. 
op. cit., part i, pp. 128, 199 , and part ii, p. 7 .— n.m.p. 
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bounded up out of mischief, and sat on the plank, the halves 
of which were separated by the wedge. And he sat over the 
gap between the two halves, as if in the mouth of death, and 
in purposeless mischief pulled out the wedge. Then he fell 
with the plank, the wedge of which had been pulled out, and 
was killed, having his parts crushed by the flying together 
of the separated halves. 


84. Story of the Bull abandoned in the Forest 

“ Thus a person is ruined by meddling with what is not 
his own business. So what is the use of our penetrating the 
mind of the king of beasts ? ” When the grave Damanaka 
heard Karataka say this, he answered : “ Certainly wise 
ministers must penetrate and observe the peculiarities of 
their master’s character. For who would confine his attention 
to filling his belly ? ” When Damanaka said this, the good 
Karataka said : ** Prying for one’s own gratification is not 
the duty of a servant.” 

Damanaka) being thus addressed, replied : Do not 

speak thus; everyone desires a recompense suited to his 
character : the dog is satisfied with a bone only, the lion 
attacks an elephant.” 

When Karataka heard this, he said : And supposing 
under these circumstances the master is angry, instead of 
being pleased, where is your special advantage ? Lords, like 
mountains, are exceedingly rough, firm, uneven, difficult of 
access, and surrounded with noxious creatures.” 

Then Damcuiaka said : “ This is true ; but he who is wise 
gradually gets influence over his master by penetrating his 
character.” 

Then Karataka said: **Well, do so”; and Damanaka 
went into the presence of his master the lion. The lion 
received him kindly : so he bowed, and sat down, and im- 
mediately said to him : King, 1 am an hereditary useful 
servant of yours. One useful is to be sought after, though 
a stranger, but a ^mischievous one is to be abandoned : a 
cat, being useful, is bought with money, brought from a 
distance, and cherished; but a mouse, being harmful, is 
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carefully destroyed, though it has been nourished up in one’s 
house. And a king who desires prosperity must listen to 
servants who wish him well, and they must give their lord 
at the right time useful counsel, even without being asked. 
So,. King, if you feel confidence in me, if you are not angry, 
and if you do not wish to conceal your feelings from me, and 
if you are not disturbed in mind by my boldness, I would 
ask you a certain question.” 

l^en Damanaka said this, the lion Pingalaka answered : 
“You are trustworthy, you are attached to me, so speak 
without fear.” 

When Pingalaka said this, Damanaka said: “King, 
being thirsty, you went to drink water; so why did you 
return without drinking, like one despondent ? ” 

When the lion heard this speech of his, he reflected : “ I 
have been discovered by him, so why should I try to hide the 
truth from this devoted servant ? ” Having thus reflected, he 
said to him : “ Listen, I must not hide anything from you. 
When I went .to drink water, I heard there a noise which I 
never heard before, and I think it is the terrible roar of some 
animal superior to myself in strength. For, as a general 
rule, the might of creatures is proportionate to the sound 
they utter, and it is well known that the infinitely various 
animal creation has been made by God in regular gradations. 
And now that he has entered here I cannot call my body 
nor my wood my own; so I must depart hence to some 
other forest.” 

When the lion said this, Damanaka answered him : 
“Being valiant, O King, why do you wish to leave the 
wood for so slight a reason ? Water breaks a bridge, 
secret whisperings friendship, counsel is ruined by garrulity, 
cowards only are routed by a mere noise. There are many 
noises, such as those of machines, which are terrible till one 
knows the real cause. So your Highness must not fear 
this. Hear by way of illustration the story of the jackal 
and the drum. 
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84b. The Jackal and the Drum ^ 

Long ago there lived a jackal in a certain forest district. 
He was roaming about in search of food, and came upon a 
plot of ground where a battle had taken place, and hearing 
from a certain quarter a booming sound, he looked in that 
direction. There he saw a drum lying on the ground, a 
thing with which he was not familiar. He thought : ** What 
kind of animal is this, that makes such a sound ? ” Then 
he saw that it was motionless, and coming up and looking 
at it, he came to the conclusion that it was not an animal. 
And he perceived that the noise was produced by the parch- 
ment being struck by the shaft of an arrow, which was 
moved by the wind. So the jackal laid aside his fear, and 
he tore open the drum, and went inside, to see if he could 
get anything to eat in it, but lo ! it was nothing but wood 
and parchment. 


84. Story of the Bull abandoned in the Forest 

“ So, King, why do creatures like you fear a mere sound ? 
If you approve, I will go there to investigate the matter.” 
When Damanaka said this, the lion answered ; ** Go there, 
by all means, if you dare.” 

So Damanaka went to the bank of the Yamuna. While 
he was roaming slowly about there, guided by the sound, 
he discovered that bull eating grass. So he went near 
hiiq, and made acquaintance with him, and came back, 

^ Cf. Denfey, op. cit., vol. ii, p. Sl.^ In the first volume (p. 1.S3 et gey.) he 
tells us that in the old Greek version of the fables of Bidpai, the fox, who 
represents the jackal, loses through fear his appetite for other food, and for a 
hen in the Anvar-i-Suhaiti, 99- The fable is also found in IJvre des Lumi^res, 
p. 12; Cabinet des Fiesj p. xvii, 1 83, and other collections. The Arabic version, 
and those derived from it, leave out the point of the drum being found on a 
battle-field. Cf. also Campbeirs'TVi/er/rom the fVest HighUtnds, p. 268: 
fox being hungry one day found a bagpipe, and proceeded to eat the bag, 
which is generally made of hide. There was still a remnant of breath i.. the 
bag, and when the fox bit it, the drone gave a groan, when th^ fox, surprised, 

but not frightened, said : * Here is meat and music.' " See also Hertel, 

op. ciL, part i, p. 129, and part ii, pp. 14, 15. — n.m.p. 
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and told the lion the real state of the case. The lion 
Pingalaka was delighted, and said : “ If you have really 
s^en that great bull, and made friends with him, bring him 
here by some artifice, that I may see what be is like.” So 
he sent Damanaka back to that bull. Damanaka went to 
the bull, and said : Come ! Our master, the king of beasts, 
is pleased to summon you.” But the bull would not consent 
to come, for he was afraid. 

Then the jackal again returned to the forest, and induced 
his master the lion to grant the bull assurance of protection. 
And he went and encouraged Sanjivaka with this promise 
of protection, and so brought him into the presence of the 
lion. And when the lion saw him come and bow before 
him, he treated him with politeness, and said : “ Remain here 
now about my person, and entertain no fear.” And the 
bull consented, and gradually gained such an inihience over 
the lion that he turned his back on his other dependents, 
and was entirely governed by the bull. 

Then Damanaka, being annoyed, said to Karataka in 
secret : “ See ! our master has been taken possession of by 
Sanjivaka, and does not trouble his head about us. He 
eats his flesh alone, and never gives us a share. And the 
fool is now taught his duty by this bull.' It was I that 
caused all this mischief by bringing this bull. So I will 
now take steps to have him killed, and to reclaim our master 
from his unbecoming infatuation.” When Karataka heard 
this from Damanaka, he said : Friend, even you will not 
be able to do this now.” Then Damanaka said : I shall 
certainly be able to accomplish it by prudence. What can 
he not do whose prudence does not fail in calamity ? As 
a proof, hear the story of the makara^ that killed the 
crane.* 

I follow the reading of the Sanskrit College MS. : mu^fhabuddhih prabhur 
tufSyam vksk^nenSdya ^ishpate. This satisfies the metre, which Brockhaus' 
reading does not. 

* This word generallj means ''crocodile.” But in the H’Uopadeia the 
creature that kills the crane is a crab. 

* Here Somadeva omits four sub-tales : "The Monk and the Swindler ” ; 
"The Rams and the Jackal” ; "The Cuckold Weaver and the Bawd” ; and "The 
Crows and the Serpent.” They are given on pp. S8S-237 of this volume. — n.m.p. 
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84c. The Crane and the Makara ^ 

Of old time there dwelt a erane in a certain tank rich in 
fish ; and the fish in terror used to flee out of his sight. 
Then the crane, not being able to catch the fish, told them 
a lying tale : “ There has come here a man with a net who 
kills fish. He will soon catch you with a net and kill you. 
So act on my advice, if you repose any confidence in me. 
There is in a lonely place a translucent lake ; it is unknown 
to the lishermen of these parts ; I will take you there one 
by one, and drop you into it, that you may live there.” 

When those foolish fish heard that, they said in their 
fear : “ Do so ; we all repose confidence in you.” Then the 
treacherous crane took the fish away one by one, and, putting 
them down on a rock, devoured in this way many of them. 

Then a certain makara dwelling in that lake, seeing him 
carrying off fish, said : “ Whither are you taking the 
fish ? ” Then that crane said to him exactly what he had 
said to the fish. The makara,^ being terrified, said : ” Take 
me there too.” The crane’s intellect was blinded with the 
smell of his flesh, so he took him up, and soaring aloft carried 
him tow^ards the slab of rock. But when the makara got 
near tlie rock he saw^ the fragments of the bones of the fish 
that the crane had eaten, and he perceived that the crane 

' See Benfey^ op. ril., vol. i, p. 174 et seq., and vol. ii, p. 58 et seq. Cj\ 
also Hertel, op, cil., part i, p. 131 ; part ii, pp. 22, 23. Only the versions of 
Kshemendra and those in the Houihem PaUchatantra and the HUopadesa 
resemble Somadeva’s ending. In all other versions the makara (nearly always 
* taken to mean a crab) kills the crane before all the fish arc devoured and 
returns to tell them of their enemy’s destruction. An oral tale derived from 
these versions appears in Ramasvvimi Raju’s Indian FahtcA, p. 88. Two other 
versions differ further. In Jstaka No. 38, and Dubois’ Pantcha-Tantra, p. 76, 
the crane (or heron) makes the fish leave the pond by prophesying a drought, 
and not by pretending that fishermen are coming with nets. For oral tales 
derived from these see G. R. Subramiah Pantulu, Folklore of the TehtguM 
(3rd edit), p. 47, also Indian Antiquary, vol. xxvi, 1897, p. 168; Steele, Kftta 
Jdtakaya, p. 251 ; Parker, Village Folk-Tale* of Ceylon, vol. i, p. 342 (three 
variants) ; W. W. Skeat, Fable* and Folk-Tale* from an Eaxtem Fore*t, p. 1 8. 
For further details see W. N. Brown, Jtmrn. Amer. Orient. Soc., vol. xxxix, 
1919, pp. 22-24.— N.M.p. 

* Here he is called a jhaska, which means ** large fish." 
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was in the habit of devouring those who reposed confidence 
in him. So no sooner was the sagacious makara put down on 
the rock than with complete presence of mind he cut off 
the head of the crane. And he returned and told the occur- 
rence, exactly as it happened, to the other fish, and they 
were delighted, and hailed him as their deliverer from death. 

84. Story of the BuU abandoned in the Forest 

** Prudence indeed is power, so what has a man, devoid 
of prudenee, to do with power ? Hear this other story of 
the lion and the hare. 


84d. The Lion and the Hare ^ 

There was in a certain forest a lion, who was, invincible, 
and sole champion of it, and whatever creatures he saw in 
it he killed. Then all the animals, deer and all, met and 
deliberated together, and they made the following petition 
to that king of beasts : — Why by killing us all at once do 
you ruin your own interests ? We will send you one animal 
every day for your dinner.” When the lion heard this, he 
consented to their proposal, and as he was in the habit of 
eating one finimal every day, it happened that it was one 
day the lot of a hare to present himself to be eaten. The 
hare was sent off by the united animals, but on the way 
the wise creature reflected : “ He is truly brave who does not 
become bewildered even in the time of calamity ; so, now that 
Death stares me in the face, I will devise an expedient.” 

^ See the references given in Benfejr, op. at., vol. i, p. 1 79 ; end 

Hertel, op. cii., pt. i, p. 131, and pt ii, pp. 24, 25. Variants of this tale 
have found their way into a number of collections of oral tales. See Rouse, 
TalHmg Tknuh, p. 130 ; Frere, Old Deccan Daye, pp. 157-159 ; Pantulu, op. cU., 
p. 9. and Ind. Ant., vol. xxvi, p. 27 ; Butterworth, Zigzag Joumeye m Indw, 
p. l6; Swynnerton, Romantic Tales from Ike Panjab . . ., p. 154; Ramaswaml 
Rajo, op. eU., p. 82 ; O'Connor, Folk-Tales from Tibet, p. 51 ; Parker, op. cit., 
vol. ii, p. 385; Skeat, op. cit., p. 28; Steel and Temple, "Folklore in the 
PanjSb," ind. Ant., vol. xii, 1883, p. 177 ; and Dames, " Balochi Tales," Folk- 
Lon, vol. ill, p. 517. All the above have been duly chrdnicled by W. N. 
Brown, op, cU ., pp. 24-28. — n.m.p. 
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Thus reflecting, the hare presented himself before the 
lion late. And when he arrived after his time, the lion said 
to him : “ Hola ! how is this that you have n^lected to 
arrive at my dinner hour, or what worse penalty than death 
can I inflict on you, scoundrel ? ” When the lion sajd 
this, the hare bowed before him, and said : ‘‘ It is not my 
fault, your Highness; I have not been my own master 
to-day, for another lion detained me on the road, and only 
let me go after a long interval.” When the lion heard that, 
he lashed his tail, and his eyes became red with anger, and 
he said : ” Who is that second lion ? Show him me.” The 
hare said : ” Let your Majesty come and see him.” The lion 
consented, and followed him. Thereupon the hare took him 
away to a distant well. ‘^Here he lives, behold him,” said 
the hare, and when thus addressed by the hare, the lion 
looked into the well, roaring all the while with anger. And 
seeing his own reflection in the clear water, and hearing the 
echo of his own roar, thinking that there was a rival lion 
there roaring louder than himself,^ he threw himself in a rage 
into the weU, in order to kill him, and there the fool was 
drowned. And the hare, having himself escaped death by 
his wisdom, and having delivered all the animals from it, 
went and delighted them by telling his adventure. 


84. Story of the BuU abandoned in the Forest 

” So you see that wisdom is the supreme power, not 
strength, since by virtue of it even a hare killed a lion. So 
I will effect my object by wisdom.” 

When Damanaka said this, Kara^a remained silent. 

Then Damanaka went and remained in the presence of 
the King Pingalaka, in a state of assumed depression. And 
when Pingalaka asked him the reason, he said to him in a 
confidential aside : ” 1 will tell you. King, for if one knows 
anything one ought not to conceal it. And one should speak 

' Dr Kern conjectures abhigmyinam, but the Sanskrit College MS. reads 
matva latrStigaijUamMisimham: "thinking that he was outroared there"; how- 
ever, the simkam muft be changed if this reading is to be adopted. Thia 
is the thirtieth story in my copy of the tSukaiaptoii. 
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too without beiiig oommanded to do sc^ if one deaiies the 
wettaie of erne’s master. So hear this rqxresentatioii of mine^ 
and do not suspect me. This bull Sanjivaka intends to kill 
you and gain possession of the kingdom, for in his position of 
minister he has come to the conclusion that you are timid ; 
and longing to slay you, he is brandishing his two horns, his 
natural weapons, and he talks over the animals in the forest, 
encouraging them with speeches of this kind : * We will kill 
by some artifice this flesh-eating king of beasts, and then 
you can live in security under me, who am an eater of herbs 
only.’ So think about this bull ; as long as he is alive there 
is no security for you.” 

When Damanaka said this, Pingalaka answered : ” What 
can that miserable herb-eating bull do against me? But 
how can I kill a creature that has sought my protection, and 
to whom I have promised immunity from injury ? ” When 
Damanaka heard this, he said : ” Do not speak Iso. When 
a king makes another equal to himself. Fortune does not 
proceed as favourably as before.^ The fickle goddess, if she 
places her feet at the same time upon two exalted persons,' 
cannot keep her footing long; she will certainly abandon 
one of the two. And a king who hates a good servant and 
honours a bad servant is to be avoided by the wise, as a 
wicked patient by physicians. Where there is a speaker and 
a hearer of that advice, which in the beginning is disagree- 
able, but in the end is useful, there Fortune sets her foot. 
He who does not hear the advice of the good, but listens to 
the advice of the bad, in a short time falls into calamity, and 
is afiOicted. So what is the meaning of this love of yours fer 
the bull, O King ? And what does it matter that you gave 
him protection, or that he came as a suppliant, if he plots 
against your life? Moreover, if this bull remains always 
about your person, you will have worms produced in you 
by his excretions. And they will enter your body, which is 
covered with the scars of wounds firom the tusks of infuriated 
elephants. Why should he not have chosen to kill you by 

^ 1 prefer the reading Aof of the Suiskrit College MS., and would render : 
"Whom can the king make his equal? Fortune does not proceed in that 
way." Bnt D. has yu, as translated abore. — 
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craft? If a widced person is wise enough not to do an 
injury' himself, it wiU happen by association with him. 
Hear a story in proof of it. 

84e. The Louse and the Flea* 

In the bed of a certain king there long lived undis- 
covered a louse, that had crept in from somewhere or other, 
by name Mandavisarpim. And suddenly a flea, named 
Tittibha, entered that b^, waited there by the wind from 
some place or other. And when Mandavisarpini saw him, she 
said : Why have you invaded my home ? Go elsewhere.” 
Tittibha answered : I wish to drink the blood of a king, 
a luxury which I hawe never tasted before, so permit me to 
dwell here.” Then, to please him, the louse said to him : 
“ If this is the case, remain. But you must not bite the 
king, my fnend, at unseasonable times; you must bite him 
gently when he is asleep.” When Titlibha heard that, he 
consented, and remained. But at night he bit the king hard 
when he was in bed, and then the king rose up, exclaiming : 

I am bitten.” Then the wicked flea fled quickly, and the 
king's servants made a search in the bed, and foding the 
louse there, killed it. 

84. Story of the Ball abandoned in the Forest 

” So Mandavisarpini perished by associating with Tittibha. 
Accordingly your association with Sanjivaka will not be for 
your advantage. If you do not believe in what I say, you 
will^soon yourself see him approach, brandishing his head, 
confiding in his horns, which are sharp as lances.” 

By these words the feelingt of Pingalaka were changed 
towards the buU, and so Damanaka induced him to form in 
his heart the determination that the bull must be killed. 
And r .mar^aka, having ascertained the state of the lion’s 
feelings, UAimediptely went off of his own accord to Sanjivaka, 

- 1 1 read dtukam for dotko with the Sanskrit Q>llege MS. 

* See Benfej, ap. cir., vol. i, pp. 129, 123, and vol. ii, p. 71 ; and Hertel> 
•flfueif., pt i, p. 131, and pt ii, pp. 29, 30; and ef. Paiker, op. cU., vd. iii, fk SO, 
^hich closeljr follows the Teachu Samp/Sewr, i, 9* — " 
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and sat in his presence with a deqKHident air. The bull 
said to him: Friend, why are you in this state? Are 
you in good health ? ” The jackal answered : ** What can 
be healthy with a servant ? Who is permanently dear to a 
king? What petitioner is not despised? Who is not sub- 
ject to time ? ” When the jaikal said this, the bull again 
said to him: “Why do you seem so despondent to-day, 
my friend, tell me?” Then Damanaka said: “Listen; 1 
speak out of friendship. The Hon Pingalaka has to-day 
become hostile to you. So unstable is his affection that, 
without regard for his friendship, he wishes to kiU you and 
eat you, and I see that his evilly disposed courtiers have 
instigated him* to do it.” The simple-minded bull, suppos- 
ing, on account of the confidence he had previously reposed in 
the jackal, that this speech was true, and feeling despondent, 
said to him : “ Alas, a mean master, with meail retainers, 
though he be won over by faithful service, becomes estranged. 
In proof of it, hear this story. 


84 f . The Lum^ tha Paniher, the Crow and the Jackal * 

There lived once in a certiun forest a lion, named Madot- 
kata, and he had three followers, a panther, a crow and a 
jadral. That lion once saw a camel, that had escaped from 
a caravan, entering his wood, a creature he was not familiar 
with before, of ridiculous appearance. That king of beasts 
said in astonishment : “ What is this creature ? ” And the 
crow, who knew when it behoved him to speak,* said : “ It 
is a camel.” Then the lion, out of curiosity, had the camel 

1 See Benf^, cd., toL i,|ipi SSO, 9Sl,aiid voL li, p. 80; Hcrtel, «pL at, 
pt. Vp pt. ii, p. S7 Mgr. 

* I adopted this timnslation of itiajmn in deferenee to the opinion of a 
good natiTeseholar, bat might not the wofd mean ■implj"hnowingeoantffiea”? 
The crow then would be a kind of feathered Uljmen CJ. Waldan'a fgaienwfcr 
Manktm, p. 255. The feble may renund mae readen of the following linea 
in Spenser's Mother HMerdte Tokz — 

" He ahortlj met the Tjgre and the Boro 
That with the simple Gsmell nged sore ^ 

In Utter word^ seeking to take oprosion 
Upon his fleshly corpse to make invasion.** 
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summoned, and giving him a promise of protection, he made 
him his courtier, and placed him about his person. 

One day the lion was wounded in a fight with an elqphant, 
and being out of health, made many fasts, thou^ surrounded 
by those attendants who were in good health. Then the lion, 
being exhausted, roamed about in search of food, but not 
finding any, secretly asked all his courtiers, except the camel, 
what was to be done. They said to him : “ Your Highness, 
we must give advice which is seasonable in our present 
calamity. What friendship can you have with a camel, 
and why do you not eat him ? He is a grass-eating animal, 
and therefore meant ,to be devoured by us flesh-eaters. And 
why should not one be sacrificed to supply food to many ? 
If your Highness should object, bn the ground that you can- 
not slay one to whom you have granted protection, we will 
contrive a plot by which we shall induce the camel himself 
to offer you his own body.” 

9 When they had said this, the crow, by the permission of 
the lion, after arranging the plot, went and said to that camel : 
** This master of ours is overpowered with hunger, and says 
nothing to us, so we intend to make him well di^osed to us 
by offering him our bodies, and you had better do the same, 
in order that he may be well disposed towards you.” When 
the crow said this to the camel, the simple-minded camel 
agreed to it, and came to the lion with the crow. Then the 
crow said : “ King, eat me, for 1 am my own master.” Then 
tlie lion said : ” What is the use of eating such a small 
creature as you ? ” Thereupon the jackal said : ” Eat me.” 
And the lion rejected him in the same way. Then the 
panther said : “ Eat me.” And yet the lion would not eat 
him. And at last the camel said : ” Eat me.” So the lion 
and the crow and his fellows entrapped him by these deceit- 
ful offers, and taking him at his word, killed him, divided 
him into portions, and ate him. 

84. Slary of the BuU abandoned in the Forest 

** In the same way some treacherous person has instigated 
Fmgalaka against me without cause. So now Destiny must 
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decide. For it is better to be the servant of a vulture-king 
with swans for courtiers, than to serve a swan as king, if his 
courtiers be vultures, much less a king of a worse character, 
with such courtiers.” ^ 

^Vhen the dishonest Damanaka heard Sanjivaka say that, 
he replied : “ Everything is accomplished by resolution. 
Listen, I will tell you a tale to prove this. 

84o. The Pair of Tittibhas * 

There lived a certain cock fiftibha on the shore of the sea 
with his hen. And the hen, being about to lay eggs, said to 
the cock : “ Come, let us go away from this place, for if 1 
lay eggs here, the sea may carry them off with its waves.” 
When the codk-bird heard this speech of the hen’s, he said to 
her : ” The sea cannot contend with me.” On hewing that, 
the hen said : “ Do not talk so ; what comparison is there 
between you and the sea ? People must follow good advice, 
otherwise they will be ruined. 

84go. The Tortoise and the Two Swans* 

For there was in a certain lake a tortoise, named Kambu- 
giiva, and he had two swans for friends, Vikato and Sankara. 

^ See Benfey, op. ci(., vol. i, p. 2S1. 

* See iUd., p. SS5 et seq. ; A. Manwaring, Marathi Proverbs, Oxford, 
1899> No. S97, p. 41 ; Hertel, op. cU., pt. i, pp. 132, 133, and pt. ii, p. 40, and 
pas PiOcataaira, Leipaig, 1914, p. 277. jf^fibka is nearly always translated 
a4 ** strandbird.” — n.m.p. 

* See ibid., p. 239 ef seq. The original source is probably the Kachchhapa 
Jataka. See Rhys Davids’ Introduction to his Buddhist Birth Stories, p. viii. 
In Coelho’s Couios Populares Portuguezes, p. 15, the heron, which is carrying 
the fox, persuades it to let go, in order that she may spit on her hand. [A 
similar incident appears on p. 170 of this volume.] Gosson in his Schoole of 
Abuse, Arber's Rhprints, p. 43, observes : " Geese are foolish birds, yet, when 
they fly over Mount Taurus, they show great wisdom in their own defence, for 
they stop their pipes full of grav^ to avoid gaggling, and so by silence escape 
the eagles." 

Cf. Hertel, op. ciL, pt i, p. 133, and pt. ii, pp. 40, 41. In Dubois’ 

PatUdist-Tasdra, p. 109, it is a fox who attracts the attention of the tortoise and 
so causes him to fldl. Two oral tales are founded on this version — vis. Pieris, 
‘'Sinhalese Folklore," Orientalist, voh i, p. 134; and Parker, ep. eii., vol. i, 
p. 284. — ^N.M.p. 
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Once on a time the lake was dried .up by drought, and they 
wanted to go to another lake ; so the tortoise said to them : 
“ Take me also to the lake you are desirous of going to.” 
When the two swans heard this, they said to their friend 
the tortoise : “ The lake to which we wish to go is a tre- 
mendous distance off ; but, if you wish to go there too^ you 
must do what we tell you. You must take in your teeth a 
stick held by us, and while travelling through the air you 
must remain perfectly silent, otherwise you will fall and be 
killed.” 

The tortoise agreed, and took the stick in his teeth, and 
the two swans flew up into the air, holding the two ends of 
it. And gradually the two swans, carrying the tortoise, drew 
near that lake, and were seen by some men living in a town 
below; and the thoughtless tortoise heard them making 
a chattering, while they were discussing with one another 
what the strange thing could be that the swans were carry- 
ing. So the tortoise asked the swans what the chattering 
below was about, and in doing so let go the stick from its 
mouth, and falling down to the earth, was there killed by 
the men. 


84g. The Pair of TUtihhas 

” Thus you see that a person who lets go common sense 
will be ruined, like the tortoise that let go the stick.” When 
the hen-bird said this, the cock-bird answered her : ” This is 
true, my dear ; but hear this story also. 


84000. The* Three Fish 

Of old time there were three fish in a lake near a river, 
one was called An&gatavidh&tri, a second Pratyutpannamati, 
and the third Yadbhavishya,* and they were companions. 

^ I.e. "the provider for the future,” "the fiih thet possened ptesenee 

of mind,” and " the fatalist who believed in kitmet** Cf, Hertel, <ip. cif., 

pt. i, p. 133, and pt. ii, p. 41 d Edgerton (PanchaUuUra ReeamstmcUd, 
vol. ii, p. 314) translates as "Forethought,” "Ready-wit,” and "Come-what- 
will.” See Pantulu, op. cit., p. 53, and Ind. Ant., vol. xxvi, p. S94. — n.ii.p. 
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One day they heard some fishermen, who passed that way, 
saying to one another : “ Surely there must be fish in this 
lake.” Thereupon the prudent Anfigatavidh&tri, fearing to 
be*" killed by the fishermen, entered the current of the river 
and went to another place. But Pratyutpannamati remained 
where he was, without fear, saying to himself : I will take 
the expedient course if any danger should arise.” And 
Yadbhavishya remained there, saying to himself: “What 
must be, must be.” Then those ^hermen came and threw 
a net into that lake. But the cunning Pratyutpannamati, 
the moment he felt himself hauled up in the net, made him* 
self rigid, and remained as if he were dead. The fishermen, 
who were killing the fish, did not kill him, thinking that he 
had died of himself, so he jumped into the current of the 
river, and went off somewhere else, as fast as he could. But 
Yadbhavishya, like a foolish fish, bounded and wriggled in 
the net, so the fishermen laid hold of him and killed him. 


84g. The Pair of Tift^has 

“ So I too will adopt an expedient when the time arrives ; 
1 will not go away through fear of the sea.” Having said 
this to his wife, the pitpibha remained where he was, in his 
nest ; and there the sea heard his boastful speech. Now, 
after some days, the hen-bird laid eggs, and the sea carried 
off the eggs with his waves, out of curiosity, saying to him* 
self : “ I should like to know what this pippihha will do to me.” 
And the hen-bird, weeping, said to her husband : “ The very 
calamity which I prophesied to you has come upon us.” 

Then that resolute fippibha said to his wife : “ See what 
I will do to that wicked sea I ” So he called together all the 
birds, and mentioned the insult he had received, and went 
with them and called on the lord Garu^ for protection. 
And the birds said to him : “ Though ^ou art our pro- 
tector, we have been insulted by thd sea as if we were un- 
protected, in that it has carried away some of our eggs.” 
Then Garuda was angry, and appealed to Vishpu, who dried 
up the sea with the weapon of fire, and made ft restore the 
eggs. 
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84. Story of the BttU abandoned in the Forest 

** So you must be wise in calamity and npt let go resolu- 
tion. But now a battle with Pingalaka is at hand for you. 
When he shall erect his tail, and arise with his four feet 
together, then you may know that he is about to strike you. 
And you must have your head ready tossed up, and must 
gore him in the stomach, and lay your enemy low, with all his 
entrails tom out.” 

After Damanaka had said this to the bull Sanjivaka, he 
went to Karataka, and told him that he had succeeded in 
setting the two at vf^ance. 

Then Sanjivaka slowly approached Pingalaka, being de- 
sirous of finding out the mind of that king of beasts by his 
face and gestures. And he saw that the lion was prepared 
to fight, being evenly balanced on all four legs, and having 
erected his tail, and the lion saw that the bull had tossed 
up his head in fear. Then the lion sprang on the bull and 
struck him with his claws, the bull replied with his horns, 
and so their fight went on. And the virtuous Karataka, 
seeing it, said to Damanaka : ” Why have you brought 
calamity on our master to gain your own ends ? Wealth 
obtained by oppression of subjects, friendship obtained by 
deceit, and a lady-love gained by violence, will not remain long. 
But enough; whoever says much to a person who despises 
good advice, incurs thereby misfortune, as Suchimukha from 
the ape. 


84n. The Monkeys^ th^ Firefly and the Bird ' 

Once on a time there were some monkeys wandering in a 
troop in a wood. In the cold weather they saw a firefly and 

1 S6e Benfey, op. at., vol. i, pp. S69, 870. In the Greek version Symeon 
Seth substitutes for the firefly Atflov vriXpoyra, while in the Turkish version, 

in the Qibmel des Fdes, we read of " Un morceau de crystal qui brillait.” It 

would, however, be more correct not to translate ''firefly" with Tawney, 
but "glow-worm** with Benfey, Hertel and Edgerton. There has flways 
been a certain amount of confusion between "firefly** and "glow-worm,** 
owing chiefly to the fact that both terms are used indiscriminately. Correctly 
speaking, " firefly ** is the term popularly used for the American click-beetle 
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thought it was real fire. So they placed grass and leaves 
upon it, and tried to warm themselves at it, and one of them 
fanned the fiirefly with his breath. A bird named SCichi- 
mukha, when he saw it, said to him : This is not fire, this 
is a firefly ; do not fatigue yourself.” Though the monkey 
heard that, he did not desist, and thereupon the bird came 
down from the tree, and earnestly dissuaded him, at which 
the ape was annoyed, and throwing a stone at Sdehimukha, 
crushed him .* 

84. Story of the Bull abandoned in the Forest 

” So one ought not to admonish him who will not act 
on good advice. Why then should I speak ? You well 
know that you brought about this quarrel with a mischievous 
object, and that which is done with evil intentiohs cannot 
turn out well. 


84i. Dharmabuddhi and Dushtabuddhi* 

For instance, fthere were long ago in a certain village 
two brothers, the sons of a merchant, Dharmabuddhi and 
Dushtebuddhi by name. They left their father’s house and 
went to another country to get wealth, and with great difficulty 
acquired two thousand gold dinars. And with them they 
returned to their own city. And they buried those dinars at 

(Pjfropkonu) and is entireljr confined to tropical America. It is interesting 
to note that American Indians of these latitudes sometimes keep " fireflies ” 
in little cages for illumination at night. They are also used for personal 
adornment. The '* glow-worm,” on the other hand, is the Ijtmfgris noctUuca, 
a wingless female beetle common throughout Europe and the East, some 
speeimens of which can fly; hence these have also been called "fireflies.” 

— N.M.P. 

* See Crooke, op. dl., vol. ii, p. 857.- -n.n.p. 

* See Benfcy, op. cU., vol. i, p. 875 el teq., where differences in the various 
reeensions are detailed. The stoiy was also found in Tibet by Babu Sarat 
Chandra Dis, headmaster of the Bhutia school, Oaijll>>>g**-~— f;/*' Heitel, 
op. dLf pt, i, p. 134, and pL ii, p. 51 el teq . ; Pantulu, op. ciL, p. 17, and 
Ind. Ani., vol. xzvi, p. 55 ; and K.. N. Fleeaon, Loom Folklore of FarUur India, 
Pl 108. See also F. Edgerton, "Evil-Wit, No- Wit and Honest-Wit," Joam. 
Amer. OriaU. Soc., zl, 1980, pi 871. — N.if.p. 
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the foot of a tree, with the exception of one hundred, which 
they divided between them in equal parts, and so th^ lived 
in their father’s house. 

But one day Dushtabuddhi went by himself and dug up 
of his own accord those dinars which were buried at the foot 
of the tree, for he was vicious and extravagant.^ And after 
one month only had passed, he said to Dhaimabuddhi : 
“ Come, my elder brother, let us divide those dinars ; I have 
expenses.” When Dharmabuddhi heard that, he consented, 
and went and dug with him where he had deposited the 
dindrs. And when the}' did not find any dinars in the place 
where they had buried them, the treacherous Dushtabuddhi 
said to Dharmabuddhi : “ You have taken away the dinars^ 
so give me my halt” But Dharmabuddhi answered : “ 1 
have not taken them; you must have taken them.” So a 
quarrel arose, and Dushtabuddhi hit Dharmabuddhi on the 
head with a stone, and dragged him into the king’s court. 
There they both stated their case, and as the king’s officers 
could not decide it, they were proceeding to detain them both 
for the trial by ordeid. Then Dushtabuddhi said to the 
king’s officers : ” The tree at the foot of which these dindrs 
were placed will depose, as a witness, that they were taken 
away by this Dharmabuddhi.” And they were exceedingly 
astonished, but said : ** Well, we will ask it to-morrow.” 
Then they let both Dharmabuddhi and Dushtebuddhi go, 
after they had given bail, and they went separately to their 
house. 

But Dushtobuddhi told the whole matter to his father, 
and secretly giving him the money, said : “ Hide in the 
trunk of the tree and be my witness.” His father consented, 
so he took him and placed him at night in the capacious 
trunk of the tree, and returned home. And in the morning 
those two brothers went with the king’s officers, and asked 
the tree who took' away those dindrs. And their father, who 
was hidden in the trunk of the tree, replied in a loud clear 
voice : ‘‘Dhannabuddhi took away the dindrs.” When the 
king’s officers heard this surprising utterance, they said : 
** Surely Dushtabuddhi must have hidden someone in the 
> I read.wlth the Sanskrit Collie MS. [and D. text] aiadqpqff. 
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trunk.” So they introduced smoke into the trunk of the 
tree, which fumigated the father of Dushtabuddhi so, that 
he fell out of the trunk on to the ground, and died. When 
the king’s officers saw this, they understood the whole 
mhtter, and they compelled Dushtabuddhi to give up the 
dindrs to Dharmabuddhi. And so they cut off the hands 
and cut out the tongue* of Dushtabuddhi, and banished him, 
and they honoured Dharmabuddhi as a man who deserved 
his name.* 


84. Story of the BtiU abandoned in the Forest 

r 

So you see that a deed done with an unrighteous mind 
is sure to bring calamity, therefore one should do it with a 
righteous mind, as the crane did to the snake. 


84j. The Crane, the Snake and the Mungoose* 

Once on a time a snake came and ate the nestlings of a 
certain crane as fast as they were bom. That grieved the 
crane. So, by the advice of a crab, he went and strewed 
pieces of hsh from the dwelling of a mungoose as far as the 
hole of the snake, and the mungoose came out, and following 
up the pieces of fish, eating as it went on, was led to the hole 
of the snake, which it saw and entered, and killed him and 
his offspring. 


84. Story of the Bull abandoned in the Forest 

“So by a device one can succeed. Now hear another 
story. 

* A well-known punishment for thieves. See Bloomfield, " Art of 
Stealing,” Amer. Joum. Phi!., vol. xliv, p. 2if7. — .vm.p. 

2 /.e. Virtuously-minded.” His brother'^ name means "evil-minded.” 

* Benfejr(op. cit., vol. i, pp. 167-170) appears not to be aware that this 
story is in Somadeva. It corresponds to the sixth in bis first book, vol. ii, 

p. 57 el seq. Cf. Phaedrus, i, 28 ; and Aristophanes, Awe, 652. See also 

Heitel, op. dL, pt. i, p. 134, and pt. ii, p. 53; and Steele,^ A sm Jatakaya, 
p. 255. — N.H.p. 
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84k. The Mice that ate an Iron Balance^ 

Once on a time there was a merchant’s son, who had 
spent all his father’s wealth, and had only an iron balance 
left to him. Now the balance was made of a thousand paku 
of iron ; and depositing it in the care of a certain merchant, 
he went to another land. And when, on his return, he came 
to that merchant to demand back his balance, the merchant 
said to him : “ It has been eaten by mice.” He repeated : 
‘‘ It is quite true ; the iron of which it was composed was 
particularly sweet, and so the mice ate it.” This he said with 
an outward show of sorrow, laughing in his heart. 

Then the merchant’s son asked him to give him some 
food, and he, being^in a good temper, consented to give him 
some. Then the merchant’s son went to bathe, taking with 
him the son of that merchaot, who was a mere child, and 
whom he persuaded to come with him by giving him a dish 
of dmalakas. And after he had bathed, the wise merchant’s 
son deposited that boy in the house of a friend, and returned 
alone to the house of that merchant. And the merchant 
said to him : Where is that son of mine ? ” He replied : 

A kite swooped down from the air and carried him off.” 
The merchant in a rage said : ** You have concealed my son.” 
And so he took him into the king’s judgment-^hall ; and 
there the merchant’s son made the same statement. The 
officers of the court said : ** This is impossible ; how could 
a kite carry off a boy ? ” But the merchant’s son answered : 

In a country where a laige balance of iron was eaten by 
mice, a kite might carry off an elephant, much more a boy.” * 
When the officers heard that, they asked about it, out of 
curiosity, and made the merchant restore the balance to the 
owner, and he, for his part, restored the merchant’s child. 

^ See the note at the end of tliis chapter. — n.n.p. 

* The argument reminds one of that in '*l>ie kluge Banemtochter'* 
(Grimm's ManAen, 94). The king adjudges a foal to the proprietor of some 
oxen because it was found with his beasts. The real owner Sshes in the 
road with a net The king demands an explanation. He says : “ It is just 
as ea^ for me to catch fish on diy land as for two oxen to produce a 
foal.” S e also " Day Miirchen vom sprechenden Bauche,” K ^den, Urtler dem 
OBoenbihimem, pp. 83, 84. 
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84. Story of the BvU abandoned in the Forest 

“ Thus; you see, persons of eminent ability attain their 
ends by an artifice. But you, by your reckless impetuosity, 
have brought our master into danger.” 

When Damanaka heard this from Karataka, he laughed 
and said : ” Do not talk like this ! What chance is there 
of a lion’s not being victorious in a fight with a bull ? There 
is a considerable difference between a lion, whose body is 
adorned with numerous scars of wounds from the tusks of 
infuriated elephants, and a tame ox, whose body has been 
pricked by the goad.” 

While the jackals were carrying on this discussion, the 
lion killed the bull Sanjivaka. When he was slain, Dama- 
naka recovered his position of minister without a rival, and 
remained for a long time about the person of the king of 
beasts in perfect happiness.' • 


[H] Naravahanadatta much enjoyed hearing from his 
prime minister Gomukha this wonderful story, which was 
full of statecraft, and characterised by consummate ability. 

' For literaiy analogues see Stmdhibkeda JiUaka, No. 349 (Cambridge 
edition, vol. iii, pp. 99) i Schiefner and Ralston’s Tibetan Tales, p. 325; 
.B. Jiilg, Mongoiische Marcken, p. 172; Busk, Sagas from the Far East, p. 192; 
Chavannes, Cinq Contes et Apologues, ii, p. 425. For oral versions see Paiicer, 
Fillage Folk-Tales of CepUm, vol. iii, p. 22 ; and W. W. Skeat, Folk-Tales 
from an Eastern Forest, p. ,30. For further details see W. N. Brown, Jamm. 
Anur. Orient. Soc., vol. xxxix, 1919# pp. IS, 19# to whom I am indebted for 
the above references and many of thcxm in notes to other tales in Book 1 of 
the Pakchatantra. — n.m.p. 
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NOTE ON THE "IMPOSSIBILITIES" MOTIF 

The rtoiy of the iran-eetlng mice corresponds to the twenty-first of the 
fint book in Benfi^s tnnslation, vol. ii, p. ISO. For referenees to the various 
PaMduUmdra versions see Benfey, op, cii,, vol. i, p. 883. It is the first of the 
ninth bode of La Fontaine's Fables, Le DeposUaire Infidile. If Plutarch is to 
be believed, the improbability of the iron-eating mice story is not so very 
striking; for he tells ns, in his Life of Martxllys, that rats and mice gnawed 
the gold in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 

^The story is in all probability of Buddhistic origin, and first appears 

in Jdtoka No. 818 (Cambridge edition, vol. ii, pp. 127, 188). It is, therefore, 
the earliest literary example of the " Impossibilities " motif. The rnotif has 
already occurred in Vol. Ill, p. 241, where I gave a few variants in a note on 
pp. 850, 851. 

In this note 1 shall first give references to the present story in Indian 
fiction, and then add a few further examples of the " Impossibilities ” motif. 

The ••Story of the Mice that ate an Iron Balance” occurs in all the 
PaHekaUmin versions (sec especially Hertel, op. cit., pt. i, p. 134 ; pt. ii, p. 55) ; 
in the Atka SapiaU ^mpUeior (R. Schmidt, 1 894, No. 39) ; and in the Katha 
Mol^aA as given in E. J. Robinson's Tales and Poems of South /fidui, p. 281. 

The story, with slight variations, appears in the following collections of 
folk-lore stories : — 

G. Jethabhai, /adioa Folklore, p. 30; Knowles, DictUmory of Kashmiri 
Prooahs, p. 199 • Upreti, Proeerbs and Folklore of Kumaun and Garhwal, p. 403 ; 
(XCotmor, Folk-Tales from Tibet, p. 23 ; and Steele, Kusa Jattdtaya, p. 250. 

These are all described by W. N. Brown, op, cit., pp. 41-43. 

The last two examples quoted differ considerably from the story in our 
text. In O'Connor^s tale a man leaves a bag of gold-dust in the care of a 
friend, who changes it for sand and tells his friend on his return home that 
the gold has tamed into sand by itself. Somewhat later the dishonest friend 
sets out on a journey himself, and entrusts his son to the other man. The 
latter procures a monkey and teaches it to say : " Worthy father, I am turned 
inta this." The lather returns, and on asking for his son is given the monkey, 
with the information that during his absence his son has changed into this. 
The monkey verifies this claim by continually exclaiming : " Worthy father, 

I am turned into this.” Matters are then satisfactorily arranged. 

In Steele's Sinhalese stoiy a gold pumpkin is alleged to have turned into 
brass during the owner^s absence. Tne counter-trick with the monkey is 
employed with successful results, although it is not taught to say anything. 
((f, Godnetilleke’s tale in the Orienialist, vol. i, p. 256 et seq., as quoted by 
Bloomfield, Amer. Joans. Pkd., vol. xliv, 19SS, pp. 113, 114.) 

Brown gives the following veiy useful bibliography of the " I mpossibilities " 
moUfi — 

Mohosadka Jdtakat No. 546# test 13 (Cambridge edition, vol. vi, p. l67); 
Sdiiefner and Ralston, Tibetan Tales, p. 140; Hertel, Das PdScataiUra, p. 145 ; 
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Parker, Village Folk-Talet of C^lan. vol. i, p. 2S8, and vol. ii, p. 8; Knowlea, 
Folk-TaUe of Kashmir , p. 407; Knowles, JXdioaary of Kaehmm Prooerbe, 
p. 31 ; Swynnerton, Romantic Tales from ike Pas^ab miih Indian Nigkld EsUesiam- 
megd, pp. 78, 31 1, 463 ; Hahn, BUcie in die GeistenoeU der keidniscken Kols, story 
17; Rouse, Talking Thrush, pp. 21, 199: Raroaswaml Raja, Indian Fables, 
p. 45 ; Bompas, Folk-Lore of the Sanial Parganas, p. 49 ; D’Penha in Ind. Ant., 
vol. xxiii, p. 136; Haughton, Sport and F<dk~Lore in the HmSloj/a, p. 294; 
Upreti, Proverbs and Folklore of Kumaun and Garhwal, p. 189. For further 
literary references see Hertel, TantrakhySjfika, Einleitung, p. 134. 

Sir George Grierson sends me the following story from Meerut. It is 
taken from the Linguistic Surv^ of India, vol. ix, i, p. 230 : 

''One day the Emperor Akbar told Birbal to bring him some bullock's 
milk ; ' Otherwise,’ said he, ' I shall have you flayed alive.’ [The procedure 
of this operation is to put the sufferer into an oil-press and squeese him out 
of his skin. Hence BTrbal's reference to it later on. Birbal, as court-jester, 
should have made some witty retort, and thus got out of the difficulty. His 
ready tongue failed him on this occasion.] Filled with anxiety as to ho.w he 
was to comply with this order, Birbal went home and lay down on his bed. 
His daughter wondered at his condition, and asked him what waft the matter. 

' Nothing,’ said he. She persisted in inquiring the secret cause of his evident 
trouble, and at length he said to her, ' The Emperor has ordered me to bring 
him some bullock’s milk, "Or else,” says he, ''I’ll have you squeesed in an 
oil-press.” I had no reply to make, and I have come home after having 
accepted the task.’ Said she, ‘Father, this is a matter of very slight im- 
portance. Don’t worry about it.’ So Birbal got up and went about his daily 
business. 

"Well, early next morning, what did this girl do but dress herself up 
in all her ornaments and fine apparel, and carry a lot of soiled clothes down 
to the bank of the Jamna, where it flowed below the Emperor's fort. The 
Emperor was taking a walk on the battlements and saw Blrbal’s daughter 
washing clothes in the river. ' My girl,’ said he, ' why have you come out 
to wash clothes so early in the morning.^’ 'Your Majesty,' she replied, 

' because my father was brought to bed of a son this morning.’ This made 
the Emperor angry, and he cried, ' You impudent girl ; well, upon my word, 
who ever heard of men having babies?’ She answered, 'Well, upon my 
word, your Majesty, who ever heard of bullocks giving milk ?’ The Emperor 
had no reply to make to this retort, so he simply told her to tell her father 
to come to court the first thing the next moniing. 

" Early next morning Birbal appeared in court, and the Emperor asked 
him if he had brought the bullock’s milk. He replied, ' Your Majesty, peace 
be upon you, I sent it yesterday by my daughter’s hand.’ The Emperor had 
no reply to make to this.” 

The mt^if travelled westwards and is found several times in the Nights. 
See, for instance. Burton, Supp., vol. iii («.e. Supp., vol. iv, in the seventeen- 
volume editions), where the king is served with a cucumber containing pearls. 
He expresses astonishment at such a thing and refuses to believe in its genuine- 
ness. Whereupon, referring to a previous miscarriage of the king’s justice. 
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the answer is given: “How much stranger then is it that thou wast not 
astonished to hear that the Queen, thy Consort, had, contrary to the laws of 
Allah's ordinance, given birth to such animals as dog, cat, and musk-rat." 

Again, in the “Story of the Khasi and the Bhang-Kater" (Burton, Supp., 
vol. V, pp. 240, 241), we find an incident closely akin to that in the Bihari 
tale already quoted in Vol. Ill, p. 250. Two men are brought before the 
Wasir, both claiming ownership of a certain colt. One of the men asserts 
it is the produce of his cow. The rightful owner brings a she-mouse before 
the Wazir and calls for a sack which he fills with earth, and then orders some 
men to load the sack upon the mouse. Whereupon they cry out: “O our 
lord, 'tis impossible that a mouse carry a sack full of earth." “ How then,” 
answers the other, “can a cow bear a colt.^ And when a mouse shall be 
able to bear a sack, then shall a cow bear a colt." 

For a rather different use of the molif see Xighta (Burton, Supp., vol. i, 
pp. 224, 225). See alio Chauvin, op. cit., ii, p. 92, vi, p. 63, and vii, p. 99. 
In his Populnr Tales and Fidions, vol. ii, p. 59nS W. A. Clouston cites an 
interesting parallel to the tale in oyr text from Crane’s Italian Popular Tales. 

1 might note in passing that there is a saying both in Greek and Latin, 
“Where mice nibble iron," apparently referring to the land of nowhere. 
(See Folk-Lore, vol. xviii, 1907, p. 21.) 

In Europe the “Impossibilities" motif has long been familiar to us 
from Grimm's “ Die kliige Bauerntochter," No 91, which appears in Margaret 
Hunt's edition (vol. ii, p. 39 d set/.) as “The Peasant’s Wise Daughter." As 
seen from Tawney's note on page 62a*, the story closely resembles the one 
quoted above about the sack and the mouse, except that the man begins 
casting his net on dry land. For an exhaustive treatment of this story and 
numerous references, see Bolte and Polivka, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 370 et seq.—s.v.v. 



CHAPTER LXI 


T hen * the minister Gomukha again said to Narav&- 
[M] hanadatta, in order to solace him while pining 
for Saktiya^as : Prince, you have heard a tale of a 
wise person ; now hear a tale about a fool. 


85. Story of the Foolish Merchant who made Aloes-lVood into 

Charcoal * 

A certain rich merchant had a blockhead of a son. He,- 
once on a time, went to the island of Kat&ha to trade, and 
among his wares there was a great quantity pf fragrant 
aloes-wood. And after he had sold the rest of his wares, he 
could not find anyone to take the aloes-wood off his hands, 
for the people who live there are not acquainted with that 
article of commerce. Then, seeing people buying charcoal 
from the woodman, the fool burnt his stock of aloes-wood 
and reduced it to charcoal. Then he sold it for the price 
which charcoal usually fetched, and returning home, boasted 
of his cleverness, and became a laughing-stock to everybody. 


[M] “ I have told you of the man who burnt aloes-wood ; 
now hear the tale of the cultivator of sesame. 

86. Story of the Man who sowed Boasted Seed* 

There was a certain villager who was a cultivator, and 
very nearly an idiot. He one day roasted some sesame 

^ Here Somadeva inserts twelve "noodle" stories. We do not begin 
Book II of the PaSchata/Ura till page 7S. — 

* This ia No. 84 in Stanislas Julien*s translation of the AvadSmu. 

* This is No. 67 in Stanislas Julien’s translation of tla^ Avaddma*. It is 
found in Coelho's Comtos Popnlart* Portugueset, p. Hi. So Ino persuaded the 

67 • 
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seeds, and finding them nice to eat, he sowed a large number 
of roasted seeds, hoping that similar ones would come up. 
When they did not come up, on account of their having been 
roasted, he found that he had lost his substance, and people 
laughed at him. 


[M] “I have spoken of the sesame-cultivator ; now hear 
about the man who threw fire into water. 

87. Story of the Fool who mixed Fire and Water ‘ 

There was a silly man, who, one night, having to perform 
a sacrifice next day, thus reflected : I require water and 
fire, for bathing, burning incense, and other purposes ; so 1 
will put them together, that I may quickly obtain them 
when I want them.” Thus reflecting, he threw fire into 
the pitcher of water, and then went to bed. And in the 
morning, when he came to look, the fire was extinct, and the 
water was spoiled. And when he saw the water blackened 
with charcoal, his face was blackened also, and the faces of 
the amused people were wreathed in smiles. 


[M] “ You have heard the story of the man who was 
famous on account of the pitcher of fire ; now hear the story 
of the nosc-engrafter. 


88. Story of the Man who tried to improve his Wife*s 

Nose 

There lived in some place or other a foolish man of be- 
wildered intellect. He, seeing that his wife was flat-nosed, 

women of the country to roast the wheat before it was sown (Preller, 
Griechische AfylhologUf vol. ii, p. 312). To this Ovid refers, ii, 628, 

and iii, S53-85^. ^See also Clouston, Book of SoodleSf p. 120 . — n.m.p. 

1 This is No. 70 in Stanislas Julien's translation of the AvadSnas. 
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and that his spiritual instructs was high-nosed,^ cut off the 
nose of the latter when he was asleep ; and then he went and 
cut off his wife’s nose, and stuck the nose of his spiritual 
instructor on her face, but it would not grow there, l^hus he 
deprived both his wife and his spiritual guide of their noses. 


tm “ Now hear the story of the herdsman who lived in 
a forest.” 


89. Story of the Foolish Herdsman 

There lived in a forest a rich but silly herdsman. Many 
rogues conspired together and made friends with him. 
They said to him : ” We have asked the daughter of a rich 
inhabitant of the town in marriage for you, and her father 
has promised to give her.” When he heard that, he was 
pleased, and gave them wealth, and after a few days they 
came again and said : “ Your marriage has taken place.” 
He was very much pleased at that, and gave them abundance 
of wealth. And after some more days they said to him : 
‘^A son has been bom to you.” He was in ecstasies at 
that, and he gave them all his wealth, like the fool that he 
was, and the next day he began to lament, saying : ” 1 am 
longing to see my son.” And when the herdsman began 
to cry, he incurred the ridicule of the people on account of 
his having been cheated by the rogues, as if he had acquired 
the stupidity of cattle from having so much to do with them. 


[M] ‘‘You have heard of the herdsman; now hear the 
stoi> of the omament-lianger. 

» ’ 

90. Story of the Fool and the Ornaments * 

A certain villager, while digging up the ground^ found a 
splendid set of ornaments, which thieves had taken from the 

t Cf, Shakespcftre and Fletdiei's The TSto NMe Kmmem, Aet IV, 
ae. S, line 110: * 

" His nose stands lii|^, a cbttacter of honoor.*' 

* This is Na 57 in Stanislas Jolien's translation of the AvaiSma, 
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palace and placed there. He immediately took them and 
decorated his wife with them : he put the girdle on her 
head, and the necklace round her waist, and the anklets on 
her wrists, and the bracelets on her ears. 

When the people heard of it, they laughed, and bruited 
it about. So the king came to hear of it, and took away 
from the villager the ornaments, which belonged to himself, 
but let the villager go unharmed, because he was as stupid 
as an animal. 


[M] “ I have told you. Prince, of the ornament-finder; 
now hear the story of the cotton-grower. 

91. Story of the Fool and the Cotton^ 

A certain blockhead went to the market to sell cotton, 
but no one would buy it from him on the ground that it 
was not properly cleaned. In the meanwhile he saw in the 
bazaar a goldsmith selling gold, which he had purified by 
heating it^ and he saw it taken by a customer. When the 
stupid creature saw that, he threw the cotton into the fire in 
order to purify it, . and when it was burnt up, the people 
laughed at him. 


[M] “ You have heard. Prince, this story of the cotton- 
grower ; now hear the story of the men who cut down the 
palm-trees. 


92. Story of (he Foolish Villagers who cat down the Palm-Trees 

Some foolish villagers were summoned by the king’s 
officers, and set to work to gather some dates in accordance 
with an order from the king’s court.* They, perceiving that 

* This is No. 71 in the AvadStuu. 

* The MS. in the Sanskrit College reads rS/akuladuhtakha^urdiu^fanam. 
This is No. 45 in the AvadSnas. 
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it was very easy to gather the dates of one date-palm that had 
tumbled down of itself, cut down all the date-palms in their 
village. And after they had lidd them low, they gathered 
from them their whole crop of dates, and then they raised 
them up and planted them again, but they did not succeed 
in making them grow. And then, when they brought the 
dates, they were not rewarded, but on the contrary punished 
with a fine by the king, who had heard of the cutting down 
of the trees.^ 


[M] " I have told you this joke about the dates ; now 1 
am going to tell you about the looking for treasure. 

98. Story of the Treasure-Finder who woe blinded 

A certain king took to himself a treasure-finder. And 
the wicked minister of that king had both eyes of the man, 
who was able to find the places where treasure was deposited, 
tom out, in order that he might not run away anywhere. 
The consequence was that, being blind, he was incapacitated 
frop seeing the indications of treasure in the earth, whether 
he mn away or remained ; and people, seeing that,* laughed 
at the silly minister. 


[H] You have heard of the searching for treasure ; 
now hear about the eating of salt. 

94. Story of the Fool and the SaU 

There was, once on a time, an impenetrably stupid man 
living in a village.* He was once taken home by a friend 

^ The reading of the Sanskrit College MS. is Odritdnopannait [D. 
ddritOnpa^tena te], but probably the reading is ddfiUt no, pane^a ie : ** they were 
not honoured, but on ^e oontraiy punish^ with a fine." 

* I think tad should be tarn. The story is No. 58 ii|,the Avaditaas. 

* The Sanskrit College MS. reads gahvaragrSmavilH, but below m gakoara^ 
This story is No. SB in the Avaddmat. 
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who lived in the city, and was regaled on curry and other 
food, made savoury by salt. And that blockhead asked : 
** What makes this food so savoury ? ’* His fnend told him 
that its relish was principally due to salt. He came to the 
conclusipn that salt was the proper thing to eat, so he took 
a handful of crushed salt and threw it into his mouth, and 
ate it; the powdered salt whitened the lips and beard of 
the foolish fellow, and so the people laughed at him till his 
face became white also. 


[K] You have heard. Prince, the story of the devourer 
of salt ; now hear the story of the man who had a milch-cow. 

95. Stor^ of the Fool and his Milch-Cow ' 

There was once on a time a certain foolish villager, and 
he had one cow. And that cow gave him every day a 
hundred palas of milk. And once on a time it happened 
that a feast was approaching. So he thought : I will 

take all the cow’s milk at once on the feast-day, and so get 
very much.” Accordingly the fool did not milk his cow for 
a whole month. And wlien the feast came, and he did begin 
to milk it, he found its milk had failed, but to the people 
this was an unfailing source of amusement. 


. [■] “ You have heard of the fool who had a milch-cow ; 
now hear the story of these other two fools. 

96. Story of the Foolish Bald Man and the Fool who pelted 

him 

There was a certain bald man with a head like a copper 
pot. Once on a time a young man, who, being hungry, had 
gathered wood-apples, as he was coming along his path, 
saw him sitting at the foot of a tree. In fun he hit him on 
the head with a wood-apple ; the bald man took it patiently 

^ This story is No. 98 in the Avaddna$» 
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and said nothing to him. Then he hit his head with all the 
rest of the wood-apples that he had, throwing them at him 
one after another, and the bald man remained silent, even 
though the blood flowed. So the foolish young fellow had 
to go home hungry without his wood-apples, which he had 
broken to pieces in his useless and childish pastime of pelting 
the bald man; and the foolish bald man went home with 
his head streaming with blood, saying to himself: ‘‘Why 
should I not submit to being pelted with such delicious 
wood-apples ? ’* And everybody there laughed when they 
saw him with his head covered with blood, looking like the 
diadem with which he had been crowned king of fools. 


[M] “ Thus you see. Prince, that foolish persons become 
the objects of ridicule in the world, and do not succeed in 
their objects ; but wise persons arc honoured.” 

When Narav&hanadatta had heard from Gomukha these 
elegant and amusing anecdotes, he rose up and performed 
his day’s duties. And when night came on, the prince was 
anxious to hear some more stories, and at his request 
Gomukha told this story about wise creatures : 

97. Story of the Crow and the King of the Pigeons^ the Tortoise 

and the Deer » 

There was in a certain forest region a great Sabncdi tree, 
and in it there lived a crow, named Laghup&tin, who had 

^ Benfey shows that this introduction is probably of Buddhistic origin. 
He quotes from Upham's Sacred and Hutorical Botdcs of Cetflon a story about 
some snipe, which escape in the same way, but owing to disunim are 
afterwards caught again. Cf also Makitbhdrata, V (ii, 180), verse 8485 et teg . ; 
also Baldo, Fab. x, in Eddlistand du M^ril, Poiriet InMUet, pp. 889, S30; 

La Fontaine, xii, 15. (Benfey, vol. i, p. S04 el teg.) Cf. Hertel, op. eit., 

pt. i, p. 135; pt. ii, p. 59 teg. This frame-story and its three sub-stories 
correspond to Book II of the PaUchdtantra, Though considerably abbrevi- 
nted, with the exception of the " Deer’s Giptlvity,” no important parts of the 
stories are omitted, as Somadeva excludes only features whi£h are not essential 
to the plot, and which in many cases prove rather tedious — such as the verses 
on moralising and proverbial staasaa, etc. — n.m.p. 
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made his dwelling there. One day, as he was in his nest, 
he saw below the tree a terrible-looking man arrive with a 
stick, net in hand. And while the crow looked down from 
the tree, he saw that the man spread out the net on the 
ground, and strewed there some rice, and then hid himseif. 

In the meanwhile the king of the pigeons, named Chitra- 
griva, as he was roaming through the air, attended by hundreds 
of pigeons, came there, and seeing the grains of rice scattered 
on the ground, he alighted on the net out of desire for food, 
and got caught in the meshes with all his attendants. When 
Chitragriva saw that, he said to all his followers : “ Take 
the net in your beaks, and fly up into the air as fast as 
you can.” AU the ^terrified pigeons said : ” So be it.” And 
taking the net, they flew up swiftly and began to travel 
through the air. The fowler too rose up, and with eye fixed 
upwards, returned despondent. 

Then Chitragriva, being relieved from his fear, said to 
his followers : Let us quickly go to my friend the mouse 
Hirapya ; he will gnaw these meshes asunder and set us at 
liberty.” With these words he went on with those pigeons, 
who were dragging the net along with them, and descended 
from the air at the entrance of a mouse’s hole. And there 
the king of the pigeons called the mouse, saying : ” Hiranya, 
come out ; I, Chitragriva, have arrived.” 

And when the mouse hecird through the entrance, and 
saw that his friend had come, he came out from that hole 
with a hundred openings. The mouse went up to him, 
and when he had heard what had taken place, proceeded 
with the utmost eagerness to gnaw asunder the meshes that 
kept the pigeon king and his retinue prisoners. And when 
he had gnawed the meshes lisunder, Chitragriva took leave 
of him with kind words, and flew up into the air with his 
companions. 

And when the crow, who had followed the pigeons, saw 
that, he came to the entrance of the hole, and said to the 
mouse, who had re-entered it : ” I am Laghupatin, a crow ; 
seeing that you tender your friends dearly, I choose you 
for my friend, as you are a creature capable of delivering 
from such calamities.” When the mouse saw that crow from 
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the inside of his hole, he said : “ Depart ! What friendship 
can there be between the eater and his prey ? ” Then the 
crow said : “ God forbid ! If I were to eat you, my hunger 
might be satisfied for a moment, but if I make you my 
fnend my life will be always preserved by you.” I^en the 
crow had said this, and more, and had taken an oath, and 
so inspired confidence in the mouse, the mouse came out, 
and the crow made friends with him. The mouse brought 
out pieces of flesh, and grains of rice, and there they both 
remained eating together in great happiness. 

And one day the crow said to his friend the mouse : 
‘‘At a considerable distance from this place there is a river 
in the middle of a forest, and in it there lives a tortoise 
named Mantharaka, who is a friend of mine; for his sake 
I will go to that place where flesh and other food is easily 
obtained; it is difficult for me to obtain sustenance here, 
and I am in continual dread of the fowler.” When the 
crow said this to him, the mouse answered : “ Then we will 
live together ; take me there also, for I too have an annoyance 
here, and when we get there I will explain the whole matter 
to you.” 

When Hiranya said this, Laghup&tin took him in his 
beak, and flew to the bank of that forest stream. And 
there he found his friend, the tortoise Mantharaka, who 
welcomed him, and he and the mouse sat with him. And 
after they had conversed a little, that crow told the tortoise 
the cause of his coming, together with the circumstances of 
his having made friends with Hiranya. Then the tortoise 
adopted the mouse as his friend on an equal footing with 
the crow, and asked the cause of the annoyance which drove 
him from his native place. Then Hiranya gave this account 
of his experiences in the hearing of the crow and the tortoise : 

97a. The Mouse and the Hermit ' 

I lived in a great hole near the city, and one night 1 stole 
a necklace from the palace, and laid it up in my hole. And 

^ See Benfey, op, cii., vof. 1, p. Sl6; and Hertel, tp. cit., pt i, p. 135 ; 
pt ii, pp. 70, 71. — ^N.M.p. 
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by looking at that necklace 1 acquired strength,^ and a 
number of mice attached themselves to me, as being able 
to steal food for them. In the meanwhile a hermit had 
made a cell near my hole, and he lived on a large stdcf of 
food, which he had obtained by begging. Every evening 
he used to put the food which remained over, after ho had 
eaten, in his beggar’s porringer on an inaccessible peg, mean- 
ing to eat it next day.* And, every night, when he was asleep^, 
I entered by a hole, and jumping up, carried it off. 

Once on a time another hermit, a friend of his, came 
there, and after eating, conversed with him during the night. 
And I was at that time attempting to carry off the food, so 
the first hermit, who was listening, made the pot resound 
frequently by striking it with a piece of split cane. And 
the hermit who was his guest said : “ Why do you interrupt 
our conversation to do this ? ” Whereupon the hermit to 
whom the cell belonged answered him : “ I have got an 
enemy here in the form of this mouse, who is always jumping 
up and carrying off this food of mine, though it is high up. 
I am trying to frighten him by moving the pot of food with 
a piece of cane.” When he said this, the other hermit said 
to him ; “ In truth this covetousness is the bane of creatures. 
Hear a story illustrative of this. 


97aa. The Brahman's Wife and the Sesame-Seeds* 

Once on a time, as 1 was wandering from one sacred 
bathing-place to another, I reached a town, and there 1 
entered the house of a certain Brahman to stay. And while 
I was there the Brahman said* to his wife : “ Cook to-day, 
as it is the change of the moon, a dish composed of milk, 
sesame and rice, for the Brahmans.” She answered him : 

How can a pauper like you afford this ? ” Then the 
Brahman said to her ; ** My dear, though we should hoard, 

* For jata we must read jSta [as in D.]. Cf. for the power giren by a 
treasure the eighteenth chapter of this work ; see also Benfey, vol. i, p. S90. 

* The S/inskrit College MS. hes uUamijfai "having hung it upon a peg.*' 

^ See Benfey, op. cU., vol. i, p. SIS; and Hertel, ep. eii., pt. i, p..l35; 

pt. ii, pp. 71, 72. — N.M.p. 
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we should not direct our thoughts to excessive hoarding. 
Hear this tale. 


97aaa. The Greedy Jackal > 

In a certain forest a hunter, after he had been hunting, 
fixed an arrow in a self-acting bow,* and after placing flesh 
pn it, pursued a wild boar. He pierced the wild boar with 
a dart, but was mortally wounded by his tusks, and died ; 
and a jackal beheld all this from a distance. So he came, 
but though he was hungry he would not eat any of the 
abund'uit flesh of the hunter and the boar, wishing to hoard 
it up. But he went first to eat what had been placed on the 
bow, and that moment the arrow fixed in it flew up, and 
pierced him so that he died. 

• 

97aa. The BrdhmarCe Wife and the Sesame-Seeds 

** So you must not indulge in excessive hoarding.” When 
the Brahman said this, his wife consented, and placed some 
sesame-seeds in the sun. And while she went into the house, 
a dog tasted them and defiled them, so nobody would buy 
that dish of sesame-seeds and rice.* 

97a. The Mouse and the Hermit 

“ So, you see, covetousness does not give pleasure ; it 
only causes annoyance to those who cherish it.” When the 
hermit, who was a visitor, had said this, he went on to say : 
“ If you have a spade, give it me, in order that I may take 
steps to put a stop to this annoyance caused by the mouse.” 

Thereupon the hermit to whom the cell belonged gave 
the visitor a spade, and I, who saw it all from my place of 
concealment, entered my hole. Then the cunning hermit, 
who had come to visit the other, discovering the hole by 
which I entered, began to dig. And while I retired further 

1 See Benfey, op. cil., vol. i, pp. 319, 320; and Hertel, op. cU., pt. i, 
p. 135 ; pt. if p. 72 et teq. Cf. also Sagas from the Far East, p. 189. — n.m.p. 

‘ Perhaps we should read t/^ake. But the D. text relds sSyakah . — n.ii.p. 

* The point of the story is lost. See Edgertor, op. cil., vol ii, p. 341. — 

N.lg.P. 
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and further in, he went on digging, until at last he reached 
the necklace and the rest of my stores. And he said to the 
hermit who resided there, in my hearing : It was by the 
power of this necklace that the mouse had such strength.” 
So they took a\.ay all my wealth and placed the necklace on 
their necks, and then the master of the cell and the visitor 
went to sleep with light hearts. But when they were asleep 
I came again to steal, and the resident hermit woke up and 
hit me with a stick on the head. That wounded me, but, 
as it chanced, did not kill me, and I returned to my hole. 
But after that I had never strength to make the bound 
necessary for stealing the food. For wealth is youth to 
creatures, and the want of it produces old age; owing to 
the want of it, spirit, might, beauty and enterprise fail. 
So all my retinue of mice, seeing that I had become intent 
on feeding myself only, left me. Servants leave a master who 
does not support them, bees a tree without flowers, swans 
a tank without water, in spite of long association. 

97. Story of the Crow and the King of the Pigeons^ the Tortoise 

and the Deer 

** So I have long been in a state of despondency, but 
now, having obtained this Laghupatin for a friend, I have 
come here to visit you, noble tortoise.” 

When Hiranya had said this, the tortoise Mantharaka 
answered : ” This is a home to you ; so do not be despondent, 
my friend. To a virtuous man no country is foreign ; a man 
who is content cannot be unhappy ; for the man of endurance 
calamity does not exist ; there is nothing impossible to the 
enterprising.” 

While the tortoise was saying this, a deer, named Chit- 
r&nga, came to that wood from a great distance, having been 
terrified by the hunters. When they saw him, and observed « 
that no hunter was pursuing him, the tortoise and his com- 
panions made frie^nds with him, and he recovered his strength 
and spirits. And those four, the crow, the tortoise, the 
mouse and the deer, long lived there happily as friends, 
engaged in reciprocal courtesies. 
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One day Chitr&nga was .behind time, and Laghup&tin 
fkw to the top of a tree to look for him, and surveyed the 
whole wood. And he saw Chitranga on the bank of the river, 
entangled in the fatal noose, > and then he came down and told 
this to the mouse and the tortoise. Then they deliberated 
together, and Laghupatin took up the mouse in his beak, 
and carried him to Chitranga. And the mouse Hiranya com- 
forted the deer, who was distressed at being caught, and in a 
moment set him at liberty by gnawing his bonds asunder.* 

In the meanwhile the tortoise Mantharaka, who was 
devoted to his friends, came up the bjank near them, having 
travelled along the bed of the river. At that very moment 
the hunter who had set the noose arrived from somewhere or 
other, and when the deer and others escaped, caught and 
made prize of the tortoise. And he put it in a n£t, and went 
off, grieved at having lost the deer. In the meanwhile the 
friends saw what had taken place, and by the advice of the 
far-seeing mouse the deer went a considerable distance off, 
and fell down as if he were dead.* And the crow stood upon 
his head, and pretended to peck his eyes. When the hunter 
saw that, he imagined that he had captured the deer, as it 

' I'he D. text reads kUapaqa instead of kalapaSa, which is expressive of the 
kind of trap used, some pin or wedge being employed. See Speyer, op. cit., 

p. 126. N.M P. 

* As he does the lion in Babrius, 107. At this point several of the 

PoHckalantra versions insert the ** Story of the Deer's Former Captivity." I 
have given it in full in Appendix I, p. 227 et seq. — n.m.p. 

> Benfey compares J. Grimm, Reinhart Fuchs, cclxxxiv ; Renarl, hr. 25 ; 
Grimm, Kinder- und HausmUrchen, 58 (iii, 100); Keller, Romans des Sept Sages, 
clii ; ditto, Dyocletimus, Einleitung, p. 48 ; Conde Lucanor, xliii. (Benfey, 
vol. i, p. 832 et seq.) See also La Fontaine’s Fables, xii, 1 5. This is, perhaps, 
the story which General Cunningham found represented on a bas-relief of the 
Bharhut Stilpa. (See General Cunningham’s Stitpa of Bharhut, p. 67.) The 
origin of the story is no doubt the Birth-story of " The Cunning Deer," Rhys 
Davids’ translation of the J&lakas, pp. 231-228. The Kuruhga-Miga Jutaka 
(So. 206 in Cambridge, vol. ii, p. IO6) is a still better parallel. In this the 
tortoise gnaws through the bonds, the crane (saiapatio) smites the hunter on 
the mouth as he is leaving his house ; he twice returns to it on account of the 
evil omen ; and when the tortoise is put in a bag, the dder leads the hunter 
far into the forest, returns with the speed of the wind, upsets the bag, and 

tears it open. For analogues of the tale in Grimm, see Bolte, op. cit., 

vol. p. 516 ei seq. — ^n.m.p. 
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was dead, and he began to make for it, after putting down the 
tortoise on the bank of the river. When the mouse saw him 
making towards the deer, he came up, and gnawed a hole 
in the net which held the tortoise, so the tortoise was set at 
liberty, and he plunged into the river. And when the deer saw 
the hunter coming near, without the tortoise, he got up and 
ran off, and the crow, for his part, flew up a tree. Then the 
hunter came back, and finding that the tortoise had escaped 
by the net’s having been gnawed asunder, he returned home, 
lamenting that the tortoise had fled and could not be recovered. 

Then the four friends came together again in high spirits, 
and the gratified deer addressed the three others as follows : 
“ I am fortunate in having obtained you for friends, for you 
have to-day delivered me from death at the risk of your lives.” 
In such words the deer praised the crow and the tortoise and 
the mouse, and they all lived together delighting in their 
mutual friendship.* 


[M] “ Thus, you see, even animals attain their ends by 
wisdom, and they risk their lives sooner than abandon their 
friends in calamity. So full of love is the attachment that 
subsists among friends ; but attachment to women is not 
approved, because it is open to jealousy. Hear a story in 
proof of this. 

98. Story of the Wife who falsely accused her Husband of 
murdering a Bhilla* 

There lived once on a fime in a certain town a jealous 
husband, who had for wife a beautiful woman, whom he loved 
exceedingly. Rut, being suspicious, he never left her alone, 

* 'Thi8 brings us to the end Book II of the PaUcAafantra. Book III 
begins on p. 98. The rest of this chapter is devoted to various short stories, 
chiefly of the noodle ” variety. — n.m.p. 

2 For parallel stories see Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, p. 39 et seq.j where he 
is treating of a tale in the De Nu^ CuriaUum of Gualterus Mapes. The woman 
behaves‘like Erippe in a story related by Parthenius (Vlll). In the heading 
of the tale we are told that Aristodemus of Nysa tells the same tale with 
different names. 
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for he teared that she might be seduced even by men in 
pictures. However, one day he had to go to another country 
on unavoidable business, and he took his wife with him. 
And seeing that a forest inhabited by Bhillas lay in his way, 
he left his wife in the house of an old Brahman villager, 
and proceeded on his joiumey. But, while she was there, she 
saw some Bhillas, who had come that way, and she eloped 
with a young Bhilla whom she saw. And she went with him 
to his village, 1 following her inclinations, having escaped from 
her jealous husband, as a river that has broken a dam. 

In the meanwhile her husband finished his business, and 
returned, and asked the Brahman villager for his wife, and 
the Brahman answered him : “ I do not know where she has 
gone ; so much only I know, that some Bhillas came here : 
she must have been carried off by them. And fjieir village 
is near here ; go there quickly, you will find your wife there, 
without doubt.” When the Brahman told him this, he wept, 
and blamed his own folly, and went to that village of Bhillas, 
and there he saw his wife. When the wicked woman saw him, 
she approached him in fear, and said : “ It is not my fault ; 
the Bhilla brought me here by force.” Her husband, blind 
with love, said : “ Come along, let us return home, before 
anyone discovers us.” But she said to him : “ Now is the 
time when the Bhilla returns from hunting ; when he returns 
he will certainly pursue you and me, and kill us both. So 
enter this cavern at present, and remain concealed. But at 
night we will kill him when he is asleep, and leave this place 
in perfect safety.’’ 

When the wicked woman said this to him, he entered 
the cave. What room is there for discernment in the heart of 
one blinded with love ? 

The Bhilla returned at the close of the day, and that 
wicked woman showed him he* husband in the cave, whom 
his passion had enabled her to decoy there. And the Bhilla, 
who was a strong man, and cruel, dragged out the husband, 
and tied him firmly to a tree, in order that he might next 
day offer him to Bhavfini. ^ 

> The Sanskrit College MS. reads ptMm for This agrees with 

the D. text. — ^N.if.p. 
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And he ate his dinner, and at night lay down to sleep by 
the side of the faithless wife, before the eyes of the husband. 
Then that jealous husband, who was tied to the tree, seeing 
him asleep, implored BhavanI to help him in his need, prais- 
ing her with hymns. She appeared and granted him a boon, 
so that he escaped from his bonds, and cut off the head of the 
Bhilla with his own sword. Then he woke up his wife, and 
said to her, “ Come, I have killed this villain,” and she rose 
up much grieved. And the faithless woman set out at night 
with her husband, but she secretly took with her the head 
of the Bhilla. And the next morning, when they reached 
a town, she showed the head, and laying hands upon her 
husband, cried out : “ This man has killed my husband.” 
Then the city police took her with her husband before the 
king. And the jealous husband, being questioned, told the 
whole story. Then the king inquired into it, and finding 
that it was true, he ordered the cars and nose of that faithless 
wife to be cut off,* and set her husband at liberty. And he 
went home freed from the demon of love for a wicked woman. 


[M] » This, Prince, is how a woman behaves when over- 
jealously watched, for the jealousy of the husband teaches 
the wife to run after other men. So a wise man should 
guard his wife without showing jealousy. And a man must 
by no means reveal a secret to a woman if he desires pros- 
perity. Hear a story showing this. 

• 

90. Story of the Snake who told his Secret to a Woman 

A certain snake,* out of fear of Garu^,* fled to earth, and 
taking the form of a man^ concealed himself in the house of 

* See Sir George Grierson’s Foreword to Vol. 11, p. zi, and p. 88 m* of the 
same volume.— n.m.p. 

^ Naga in the original— a fabulous serpent with a human face. Cf. 
Ralston’s Rusnau FoUc-Tatet, p. 65 : " He flies as a fiery snake into his 
mistress's bower, stamps with his foot on the ground and becomes a youthful 
gallant.” 

* See Vot I, pp. 103-105 and p. 203. — n.m.p. 
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a courtesan. And that courtesan used to take as payment 
five hundred elephants,' and the snake by his power gave her 
five hundred every day. And the lady importuned him to 
tell her how he acquir^ so many elephants every day, and 
who he was. And he, blinded with love, replied : ** I am a 
snake hiding here from fear of Garuda; do not tell anyone.” 
But the courtesan privately told all this to the bawd. 

Now Garuda, searching through the world for the shhke, 
came there in the form of a man, and he came to the bawd 
and said : ” I wish to remain to-day in your daughter’s 
house ; take my payment.” And the bawd said to him : 
** There is a snake living here, who gives us five hundred 
elephants every day. What do we care about one day’s 
pay ? ” Then Garuda, finding out that the snake was living 
there, entered as a guest that courtesan’s bouse. And there 
he saw the snake on the flat roof, and revealing .himself in 
his real form, he swooped down and killed him, and ate him. 


[H] ” So a wise man should not recklessly tell secrets to 
women.” Having said this, Gomukha told him another story 
of a simpleton. 


100. Story of the Bald Man and the Hair-Restorer 

There was a bald man, with a head like a copper pot. 
And he, being a fool, was ashamed because, though a rich 
man in the world, he had no hair on his head. Then a rogue, 
who lived upon others, came to him and said : “ There is a 
physician who knows a drug that will produce hair.” When 
he heard it, he said : “ If you bring him to me, I will give 
wealth to you and to that physician also.” When he said 
this, the rogue for a long time devoured his substance, and 
brought to that simpleton a doctor who was a rogue also. 
And after the doctor, too, had long lived at his expense, he 
one day removed his head-dress designedly, and showed him 
his bald head. In spite of that, the blockhead, without 
' C/. Arrian's Indita, chap, xvii, McCrindle's tnnsktion. 
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considering, asked him for 4 drug which would produce hair. 
Then the physician said to him : “ Since 1 am bald myself, 
how can I pr^uce hair in others ? It was in order to explain 
this to you that 1 showed you my bald head. But out on 
you ! You do not understand even now.” With these words 
the physician went away. 


[M] “ So you see. Prince, rogues perpetually make sport 
of fools. You have heard the story of the simpleton and his 
hair; now hear that of the simpleton and the oil. 


101 . Story of a Foolish Servant 

A certain gentleman had a simpleton for a servant. His 
master sent him once to fetch oil from a merchant, and he 
received from him the oil in a vessel. And as he was return- 
ing with the vessel in his hand, a friend of his said to him : 
“ Take care of this oil-vessel, it leaks at the bottom.” When 
the blockhead heard this, he turned the vessel upside down to 
look at the bottom of it, and that made all the oil fall on the 
ground. When his master heard that, he turned out of his 
house that fool, who' was the laughing-stock of the place. 


[M] “ So it is better for a simpleton to rely upon his own 
sense, and not to take advice. You have heard about the 
simpleton and the oil; noV hear the story of the simpleton 
and the bones.” 


102 . Story of the Faiikiess Wife who was present at her 
awn iraddha^ 

There was once a foolish man, and he had an unchaste 
wife. Once oh a time, when her husband had gone amy fiv 
some business to another country, she placed in cdiaige of 
^ This stoiy oomqMnds to Not. 4S in the AmiSmnt. 
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the house a confidential servant of hers, a truly unique 
maid, after giving her instnictirais as to what she was to do, 
an^ went away alone to the house of her paramour, intent 
on ‘Jijoying herself without being interfere with. When 
the lady’s husband returned, the maid, who had been well 
schooled beforehand, said with a voice choked with tears : 
** Your wife is dead and burnt.** She then took him to the 
bunung-gka^ and showed him the bones belonging to the 
jiyie of some other person; the fool brought them home 
with tears, and alter bathing at the sacred bathing-place, and 
strewing her bones there, he proceeded to perform her irdddka. 
And he made his wife’s paramour the officiating Brahman at 
the ceremony, as the maid brought him, saying that he was 
an excellent Brahman. And every month his wife came with 
that Brfihman, splendidly dressed, and ate the sweetmeats. 
And then the maid said to him : See, master, by virtue of 
her chastity your wife is enabled to return from the other 
world and eat with the Brahmans.” And the matchless fool 
believed most implicitly what she said. 


w “ In this way people of simple dispositions are easily 
imposed upon by wicked women. You have heard about the 
simpleton and the bones ; now hear the story of the Chandi&la 
ma^n. 

108. Story of ihe AmbUiatu Chan^dla Maiden 

There was once a simple but good-looking Chand&la 
maiden, and she formed in her heart the determination to 
win for her bridegroom a universal monarch. Once on a 
time she saw the supreme sovereign go out to make a pro- 
gress round his city, and she proceeded to follow him, with 
the intention of mAking him her husband. At that moment 
a hermit came that way, and the king, though mountcid <m 
an ciqphant, bowed at his feet, and returned to hM own palace. 
When she saw that, she thought that the hennit was a 
greater man even than the king; and abandoning him, she 
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proceeded to follow the hermit. The'* hermit, as he was 
going along, beheld in front of him an empty temple of Siva, 
and kneeling on the ground, he worshipped Shra, and then 
departed. Then the Chandida maiden thought that Siva was 
greater even than the hermit, and she left the hermit and 
attached herself to the god, with the intention of marrying 
him. Immediately a dog entered, and going up on to the 
pedestal of the idol, lifted up his leg, and behaved after 
the manner of the dog tribe. Then the Chand&la maiden 
thought that the dog was superior even to Siva, and leaving 
the god, followed the departing dog, desiring to marry him. 
And the dog entered the house of a Chandala, and out of 
affection rolled at Ihe feet of a young Chandala whom it knew. 
When she saw that, she concluded that the young Chandala 
was superior to the dog, and satLshed with her own caste, she 
chose him as her husband. 


[«] “ So fools, after aspiring high, fall into their proper 
place. And now hear in a few words the tale of the foolish 
king. 

104. Story of the Miserly King 

There was a certain foolish king, who was niggardly, 
though he possessed an abundant treasure. And once on a 
time his ministers, who desired his prosperity, said to him : 

King, charity here averts misery in the next life. So bestow 
wealth in charity ; life and riches are perishable.” When 
the king heard this, he said : “ Then I will bestow wealth, 
when I am dead, and see myself reduced to a state of misery 
here.” Then the ministers remained silent, laughing in their 
sleeves. 


["] “ So, you see, a fool never takes leave of his wealth 
until his wealth takes leave of him. You have heard, Prftice, 
of the foolish king; now hear the story of the two friends, 
by way of an episode in these tales of fools. 
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105. Story of Dhavtdamykha, his Trading Friend and his 

Fighting Friend^ 

There was a king in Kanyakubja, named Chandrapida. 
And he had a servant named Dhavalamukha. And he» 
whenever he came to his house, had eaten and drunk abroad. 
And one day his wife asked him : “ Where do you always 
cat and drink before you come home ? ** And Dhavalamukha 
answered her : “ I always eat and drink with my friends 
before I come home, for I have two friends in the world. 
The one is called Kalyanavarman, who obliges me with food 
and other gifts, and the other is Virabahu, who would oblige 
me with the gift of his life.” When his wife heard this, she 
said to Dhavalamukha : “ Then show me your two friends.” 

Then he went with her to the house of Kalyanavarman, 
and Kalyanavarman honoured him with a splendid enter- 
tainment. The next day he went with his wife to Virabahu, 
and he was gambling at the time, so he welcomed him and 
dismissed him. Then Dhavalamukha’s wife, being full of 
curiosity, said to him : Kalyanavarman entertained you 
splendidly, but Virabahu only gave you a welcome. So why 
do you think more highly of Virabahu than of the other ? ” 
When he heard that, he said : Go and tell them both in 
succession this fabrication, that the king has suddenly be- 
come displeased with us, and you will find out for yourself.” 
She agreed, and went to Kalyanavarman and told him that 
falsehood, and he answered : Lady, 1 am a merchant’s 
son, what can I do against the king ? ” When he gave her 
this answer, she went to Virabahu, and told him also that 

^ This to a certain extent resembles the 1 29 th story in the Gesla Homan- 
orum, "Of Real Friendship." Douce says that the story is in Alphonsus 
[see Holme's English trans., Cleveland, Ohio, 191 9]> A story more closely 
resembling that in the Gesta is current in Bengal, with this difference, that a 
goat does duty for the pig of the Ge^a. A son tells his father he has three 
friends, the fiither says that he has only half a friend. Of course, the half 
friend turns out worth all the three put together. The Bengali story was told 
me |>y Pa^^lt Sy&ma Charan Mukhopadhyaya. See also Liebrecht’s Dunlop, 
p. S91, and note 371 ; and HerrUge's Engfuk Guta, p. 127, tale 33 [and 

pp. 469, 470]. See also £. Cosquin, Conte* Populairu^de Lorrame, roL ii, 

p. 321, and Chauvin, op. cil., is, pp. 15, l6. — n.n.p. 
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the king was angry with her husband ; and the moment he 
heard it, he came running with his shield and his sword. 
But Dhavalamukha induced him to return home, saying that 
the king’s ministers had pacified his resentment. And he 
said to his wife : This, my dear, is the difference between 
those two friends of mine.” And she was quite satisfied. 


[M] “ So you see that a friend that shows his friendship 
by ceremonious entertainment only, is a different thing from 
a real friend ; though oil and ghee both possess the property 
of oiliness,* oil is oil, and ghee is ghee.” When Gomukha 
had told this story, he continued his tales of fools for the 
benefit of Naravahanadatta. 

106. Story of the Thirsty Fool that did not Drink 

A certain foolish traveller, tormented by thirst, having 
with difficulty got through a wood, reached a river ; however, 
he did not drink of it, but kept looking at the water. Some- 
one said to him : “ Why do you not drink water though you 
are thirsty ? ” But the blockhead answered : “ How could 
I drink so much water as this ? ” The other person ridiculed 
him, saying : “ What ! will the king punish you if you 
drink it all up ? ” But still the foolish man did not drink 
the water. 


[M] “ So you sec that in this world fools will not even 
do a part of a task to the be^t of their power if they are not 
able to complete it altogether. Now you have heard al>out 
the fool and the water, hear the story of the son-slayer. 

107. Story of the Fool who kiUed his Son 

There was once a foolish man, who was poor and had 
many sons. When one of his sons died, he killed another, 

* A "perpetually recurring pun ! The word can either mean ** oilineu " 
or ** affection." 
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saying: “How could this child go such a long journey 
alone ? ” So he was banished by the people, as being a fool 
and a criminal. 


[M] “ Thus a fool is as void of sense and discernment as 
an animal. You have heard of the son-killer; now hear the 
story of the fool and his brother. 

108. Story of the Fool and Ms Brother 

A certain stupid fellow was talking in a crowd of men. 
Seeing a respectable man some way off, he said : ** That man 
there is brother to me, so I shall inherit his property, but 1 
am no relation to him, so I am not liable for his debts.’* 
When the fool said this, even the stones laughed at him. 


[«*] “ Thus fools show folly, and people blinded by the 
thought of their own advantage behave in a very wonderful 
way. So you have heard the story of the fool and his brother ; 
now hear the story of the man whose father followed a strict 
vow of chastity. 

109. Story of the Brahmachdrin^s Son 

A certain fool was engaged in relating his father’s good 
qualities in the midst of his friends. And describing his 
father’s superior excellence, he said ; “ My father has followed 
a strict vow of chastity from his youth ; there is no man who 
can be compared with him.” l^en his friends heard that, 
they said : “ How did you come into the world ? ” He 
answered : “ Oh ! I am a mind-born son of his.” Where- 
upon the matchless fool was well laughed at by the people.* 

^ Cf. what Sganarelle says in Le Manage Fordi "La rautmf Ced yue 
je me me sens point propre pour le manage, ei queje eenx venter mom pm ei fans 

eeux de ma race, qui me se somt jamais voutu marier” Sam^iEmeres de MoSirer 

Paris, 1873-1900, voL iv, p. 6ln*.--N.H.p. 
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[M] “ Thus foolish people make self-contradictory state- 
ments with regard to others. You have heard the story of 
the son of the man who observed a strict vow of chastity; 
hear now the story of the astrologer. 

110. Story of the Astrologer who kitted kis Son 

There was a certain astrologer wanting in discernment. 
He left his own country with his wife and son, because he 
could not earn a subsistence, and went to another country. 
There he made a deceitful display of his skill, in order to gain 
complimentary presents by a factitious reputation for ability. 
He embraced his son before the public and shed tears. When 
the people asked him why he did this, the wicked man said : 

1 know the past, the present and the future, and that en- 
ables me to foresee that this child of mine will die in seven 
days from this time : this is why I am weeping.*’ By these 
words he excited the wonder of the people, and when the 
seventh day arrived, he killed his son in the morning, as he 
lay asleep. When the people saw that his son was dead, 
they felt confidence in his skill, and honoured him with 
presents, and so he acquired wealth and returned leisurely 
to his own country. 


[M] “ Thus foolish men, through desire of w'calth, go so 
far as to kill their sons, in order to make a false display of 
prescience; the wise should not make friends with such. 
Now hear the story of the foolish man who was addicted to 
anger. 


111. Story of the Violent Man who justified his Character 

One day a man was relating to his ficiends, inside a house, 
the good qualities of a imm who was listening outside. Then 
a person present said: **It is true, my friend, that he 
possesses many good qualities, but he has two faults : he is 
violent and. irascible.” While he was saying this, the man 
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who was outside, overhearing him, entered hastily, and 
twisted his garment round his throat, and said : ** You fbol, 
what violence have I done, what anger have I been guilty 
of ? ” This he said in an abusive way, inflamed with the fire 
of anger. Then the others who were there laughed, and said 
to him : “ Why should he speak ? You have been good 
enough to ^ve us ocular demonstration of your anger ««d 
your violence.” 


[«] “ So you see that fools do not know thdr own faults, 
though they are patent to all men. Now hear about the 
foolish king who made his daughter grow. 


a 

112. Story of the Foolish King xvho made his DaugfOer 

grow^ 

A certain king had a handsome daughter bom to him. On 
account of his great affection for her, he wished to make her 
grow, so he quickly summoned physicians, and said politely 
to them : “ Make some preparation of salutary drugs, in 
order that my daughter may grow up quickly, and be married 
to a good husband.” When the physicians heard this, they 
said, in order to get a living out of the silly king : **’ There is 
a medicine which will do this, but it can only be procured in 
a distant coimtry, and while we are sending for it, we must 
shut up your daughter in concealment, for this is the treat- 
ment laid down for such cases.” When they had said this, 
they placed his daughter in concealment there for many 
years, saying that they were engaged in bringing that medicine. 
And when she grew up to be a young woman, they showed 
her to that king, telling him that she had been made to grow 

1 This story bears a certain resemblance to the European stories irf* 
gnupgaarians who undertake to educate asses or raonkcTS. (See L^Sqnc, 
Xer Mjfthes el Ugendte de Flnde el la Pane, p. S90.) La Fontaine's 
Charlatan is perhaps the best known. This stoiy is (mind in Fiym and 
Socin’s S^riaeke Marchenf p. fi9S, where a man undertakes to teaeh a camel 
to read 
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the medidiie ; and he ivas pleaaed, and loaded them with 
heaps of wealth. 

[H] ** In this way rogues, by means of imposture, live on 
foolish sovereigns. Now hear the story of a wMm who showed 
his cleverness 1^ recovering half a jpofUL** 

118. Story of the Man who reeooered half a Pom from 

hit Seroant * 

There was once on a time a man living in a town, who 
was yain of his wisdom. And a certain villager, who had 
served him for a year, being dissatisfied with his salary, left 
him and went home. And wh^ he had gone, the town-bred 
gentleman said to his wife : ** My dear, I hope you did not 
give him anything before he went ? ’* She answered : Half 
a Then he spent ten ponof in provisions for the 

journey, and overtook that servant on the bank of a river, 
and recovered from him that half puna. And when he 
related it as a proof of his skill in saving money, he became 
a public laughing-stock. 


[M] ‘^Thus men whose minds are blinded with wealth 
fling away mudi to gain little. Now hear the story of the* 
man who took notes of the spot. 

a 

114. Story of the Foot who took Notes of a certain Spat in 

the Sea* 

A certain foplish person, while travelling by sea, let a 
silver, vessel fall from his hand into the water. Hie fo<d 

* This sto «7 is No. 51 in the AwmiSmmt. 

* See Fdix Lidredit, Qricnf aarf Otsetfesi; nol. ^ pi IS5, on the JsedaMH 
tnndalcd fiom the Chinrse by StsnMss Jnli^ Psiis^ 1859, where this stoij 
is fiNind CNol fi9)L ifecnsaiisRsmstatjoranlrishnuiwho washhedlija 
Ysfmooth maltster to sswsf in londi^ te ship. As the re ss tl wms nbont to 
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took notes of the qiot, observing the eddies and other signs 
in the water^ and said to himself : ^ I will faring it up from 
the bottom when I return.’* He reached the other side ot 
the sea, and as he was lecrossing he saw the eddies and 
other signs, and thinking he reeognised the spot, plunged 
into the water again and again to recover his silver vesseL 
When the others asked him what his object was, he tidd 
them, and got well laughed at and abused for his pains. 


[M] ‘‘Now hear the story of the king who wished to 
substitute other flesh for what he had taken away. 


115. Story of the King who replaced the flesh ' 

A foolish king saw from his palace two men below. And 
seeing that one of them had taken flesh from the kitchen, 
he had five palas of flesh cut from his body. When the 
flesh had been cut away, the man groaned and fell on the 
earth, and the king, seeing him, was moved with oompassioa, 
and said to the warder: **His grief cannot be assuaged 
because five palas of flesh were cut from him, so give him 
more than five palas of flesh by way of compensation.” 
The warder said : When a man’s head is cot off, does 
he live even if you give him a hundred heads ? ” Then 
he went outside and had his laugh out, and eomforted the 
man from whom the flesh had been cut, and handed him 
over to the physicians. 

set sail, the liishasaD cried oot froai the ^laj: “Oiptein, I lost joor shorel 
orerboud^ bat 1 cot a li^ notch oo the rafl-fcnee, nmnd stem, jut where it 
went down, so yon will find it when jon eosse hs^'* (voL. ii, p. 544, note), 
lielirecht thinks he hu lead somethhy sirailnr in the "'AvrdiB** of HieraldcsL 
See also BartwA, Smgem, Mmtktm mmd mmM Mrtfrmhmrg, toL i, p. S49. 

TnwiieywrotennoteonthissnliieettotbeihdLifnl.,voLiz,l880,|i|K51,5S. 

Sir Geoiae Grienon tdls me the stoiy ahont the Irishunn is well known in 
Kashmir, when the term niw rrf*, *the maifc on the aUp^” is nsed to mean \ 
"atapidity.” — ^ hjlp. ^ \ 

* See Liehueht, Km- Ftihitmir, pp. lift MO; oiu Benl^,ipi A, ul i, I 

p. S91— Nacfatiiic, ii, 54S. TUs is Nd 108 in the ifudfinv. ^ 
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M “ So you see, a silly king knows how to punish, but 
not how to show favour. Hear this story of the silly woman 
who wanted another son. 

116. Story of the Woman who wanted another Son ^ 

One day a woman with only one son, desiring another, 
applied to a wicked female ascetic belonging to an heretical 
sect. The ascetic told her that, if she killed her young son, 
and offered him to the divinity, another son would certainly 
be bom to her. When she was preparing to carry out this 
advice, another and a good old woman said to her in private : 
** Wicked woman, you are going to kill the son you have 
already, and wish to get another. Supposing a second is not 
bom to you, what will you do ? ” So the good old woman 
dissuaded her from crime. 


M “ So women who associate with witches fall into 
evil courses, but they are restrained and saved by the advice 
of the old. Now, Prince, hear the story of the man who 
brought the amaktka fruit. 

117. Story of the Servant who tasted the Fruit * 

A certain householder had a stupid servant. As the 
householder was fond of dmalakas, he said to his servant : 
** Go, and bring me some perfectly sweet dmaiakas from the 
garden.” The foolish fellow bit every one, to taste if it was 
sweet, and then brought them, and said : ** Look, master, 
I tasted these and found them sweet, before bringing tiiem.” 
And his master, seeing that they were half eaten, sent them 
away in disgust and his stupid servant too. 


M “ Thus a foolish person ruins his master’s interests 
and then his own; and here by way of episode hear the story 
of the two brothers. 

^ This is No. 49 in'the AvmiSmu. 

* This ^NouSTinthe Jsodftw. See Chauvin, op. ci<., vii,* 1:5 .~n.ii.p. 
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118. Story of the 2\do Brolhtn YoynoMoma and KtfUsoma 

There were two Br^mans, brothen, in the city of Patali- 
putra; the elder was called Tajnasania and the younger 
Kirtisoma. And those two young Br&hntans had much 
wealth derived from their father. Eutisoma increased 
his share by business, but Tajnasoma exhausted his hy 
enjoying and giving. Then, being reduced to poverty, he 
said to his wife: **My dear, how can I, who am reduced 
from riches to poverty, live among my relations ? Let us 
go to some foreign country.” She said : How can we go 
without money for the journey ? ” Still her husband in- 
sisted, so she said to him : ** if you really must go, then 
first go and ask your younger brother Kutisoma for some 
money for the journey.” 

So he went and asked his younger brother for his 
travelling expenses, but his younger brother’s wife said to 
him : ** How can we give even the smallest sum to this 
man who has wasted his substance? For every one who 
falls into poverty will sponge on us.” When Kirtisoma 
heard this, he no longer felt inclined to give anything to 
his elder brother, though he loved him. Subjection to bad 
women is pernicious ! 

Then Yajnasoma went away silent, and told that to his 
wife, and set out with her, relying upon the help of Heaven 
only. When they reached the wood, it happened that, as he 
was going along, he was swallowed by a monstrous serpent. 
And when his wife saw it, she fell on the ground and lamented. 
And the serpent said with a human voice to the lady : Why 
do you lament, my good wcrnian?” The Brahman lady 
answered the snake : “ How can I help lamenting, mighty 
sir, when you have deprived me in this remote spot of my 
only means of obtaining alms*? ” When the serpent heard 
that, he brought out of his mouth a great vessel of gold 
and gave it her, saying: **Take this as a vessel in which 
to receive alms.” * The good Brahman lady said : “ Who 

^ In the original the husband is caDed a "vessel of alips*' — Le. "receiver 
of alnis''~bat the pan eannot be retained in the translation witfaoat producing 
obacuritj. 
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will give me alms in this vessel, for I am a woman ? ** 
The serpent said: **If anyone refuses to give you alms in 
it, his head shall that moment burst into a hundred pieces. 
What I say is true.’* When the virtuous Brahman lady 
heard that, she said to the serpent : “ If this is so, then give 
me my husband in it by way of ahns.” 

The moment the good lady said this, the serpent brought 
her husband out of his mouth alive and unharmed. As 
soon as the serpent had done this, he became a man of 
heavenly appearance, and being pleased, he said to the 
jo 3 rful couple : ** I am a king of the Vidyadharas. named 
K^chanavega, and by the curse of Gautama I was reduced 
to the condition ,of a serpent. And it was appointed that 
my curse should end when I conversed with a good woman.” 
1/^en that king of the Vidyadharas had said this, he im- 
mediately filled the vessel with jewels, and delighted flew up 
into the sky. And the couple returned home with abund- 
ance of jewels. And there Yajnasoma lived in happiness, 
having obtained inexhaustible wealth. 


[M] “ Providence gives to every one in accordance with 
his or her character. Hear the story of the foolish man 
who asked for the baf’ber. 


119. Story of the Fool who wanted a Barber 

A certain inhabitant of Karnata pleased his king by his 
daring behaviour in battle. His sovereign was pleased, 
and promised to give him whatever he asked for, but the 
spiritless warrior chose the king’s barber. 


[M] Every man chooses what is good or bad acxx>rding 
to the measure of his own intellect : now hear the story of 
the foolish man who asked for nothing at all. 


# 
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120. Story of the Man who asked for Nothir^ at all 

A certain foolish man, as he was going along the road, 
yiras asked by a carter to do something to make his cart 
balance evenly. He said : “ If I make it right, what will you 
give me ? ” The carter answered : “ I will give you nothing 
at all.” Then the fool put the cart even, and said : ” Give 
me the nothing-at-all you promised.” But the carter laughed 
at him.' 


[M] ” So you see, King, fools are for ever becoming the 
object of the scorn and contempt and reproach of men, and 
fall into misfortune, while the good on the other hand are 
thought worthy of honour.” 

When the prince, surrounded by his ministers, had 
heard at night these amusing stories from Gomukha, he 
was enabled to enjoy sleep, which refreshes the whole of the 
three worlds. 

' This stoiy is found in the Nights (Burton, Supp., vol. v, pp. SIO-SIS), 
but with an amusing sequel. A merchant of Bassorah bargains with a 
Persian about the price he wants for his stock-in-trade. The haggling con- 
tinues, and finally the Persian exclaims: will give nothing more than 

'Anaught.’” The bargain is closed. All is paid except the "Anaught.” 
On the merchant’s demanding it the Persian laughs, but the Bassorite fails 
to see the joke and refers the matter to the Sultan. The Sultan, however, 
cannot decide and offers a reward to anyone who can. One, Abu Kasim, says 
he will settle the matter. He accordingly fills a basin with water and bids 
the claimant dip his clenched hand into it. He then tells him to withdraw 
it and open his hand and asks what he found in the basin. "Anaught,” 
answers the claimant. “Take thine 'Anaught,' then, and wend thy ways,” 
says the other. The Bassorite can do nothing but comply. — n.m.p. 


▼OL. y. 



CHAPTER LXII 


T he next morning NaravAhanadatta got up, and 
[M] went into the presence of the King of Vatsa, 
his loving father. There he found Simhavarman, 
the brother of the Queen Padm3.yati and the son of the 
King of Magadha, who had come there from his own house. 
The day passed in expressions of welcome and friendly 
conversation, ahd after Narav&hanadatta had had dinner 
he returned home. There the wise Gomukha told this 
story at night, in order to console him who was longing for 
the society of Saktiyaias : 


121. Story of the War between the Craws and the Owls^ 

There was in a certain place a great and shady banyan- 
tree, which seemed, with the voices of its birds, to summon 
travellers to repose. There a king of the crows, named 
Meghavarna, had established his home, and he had an enemy 
named Avamarda, king of the owls. The king of the owls 
surprised the king of the crows there at night, and after 
inflicting a defeat on him, and killing many crows, departed. 
The next morning the king of the crows, after the usual 
compliments, said to his ministers, Uddivin, Adivin, Sandivin, 

' From this point to page 113 the stories correspond to Book III of ^he 
Pttflchatantra. See Benfey’s ediAon, vol. ii, p. 213 el seq. He points out that 
in the Mahabharata Drone's son, one of the few Kauravas that had survived 
the battle, was lying under a sacred fig-tree, on which crows were sleeping. 
Then he sees one owl come and kill many of the crows. This suggests to 
hitn the idea of attacking the camp of the PAndavas. In the Arabic text the 
hostile birds are ravens and owls. So in the Greek and Hebrew translation. 
John of Capua has stumi, misunderstanding the Hebrew. (Benfey, vol. i, p. S.S4 
€i seq.) Rhys Davids states in his Buddhist Birth Stories (p. 292, note) that 
the story of the lasting feud between the crows and the owls is told at length 

in Ulftka Jaiaka, No. 270 (Cambridj|;e edition, vol. ii, pp. 242, 243). See also 

Hertel, op. ci<., pt. i, p. 136 ; pt. ii, p. 101 et seq . — n.m.p. 
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Pradivin,' and Chiiajivin : “ That powerful enemy, who 
has thus defeated us, may get together a hundred thousand 
soldiers, and make another descent on us. So let some 
preventive measure be devised for this case.” 

When Ud^vin heard this, he said : ” King, with a 
powerful enemy one must either retire to another country 
or adopt conciliation.” When Adivin heard this, he said : 

The danger is not immediate ; let us consider the intentions 
of the adversary and our own power, and do the best we can.” 
Then Sandivin said : “ King, death is preferable to sutf- 
mission to the foe, or retiring to another country. We must 
go and fight with that feeble enemy*; a brave and enter- 
prising king, who possesses allies, conquers his foes.” Then 
Pradivin said : ** He is too powerful to be conquered in 
battle, but we must make a truce with him, imd kill him 
when we get an opportunity.” Then Chirajivin said : “ What 
truce? ^^o wiU be ambassador? There is war between 
the crows and the owls from time immemorial ; who will go 
to them ? This must be accomplished by policy. Policy is 
said to be the very foundation of empires.” 

When the king of the crows heard that, he said to Chira- 
jivin : “You arc old ; tell me if you know, what was origin- 
ally the cause of the war between the crows and the owls ? 
You shall state your policy afterwards.” When Chirajivin 
heard this, he answered : “ It is all due to an inconsiderate 
utterance. Have you never heard the story of the donkey ? 


121a. The Ass in the Panther\^ Skin* 

A certain washerman had a thin donkey ; so, in order to 
make it fat, he used to cover it with the skin of a panther and 

^ For Pradivin the Petenburg lexicographers would read Prajivin, as in 
the PaSchaUiMira. 

* More probably : " We must fight with that enemy who acted blamefully 
towards us,” reading avadya as ''blamSful.” See Speyer, op. at., p. 1S7. 

-N.H.P. 

* See Benfey, op. cit., vol. i, p. 346 ei seq., and p. 462 rf seq. Cf. Heriel, 
-op. at., pt. i, pp. 136, 137; pt. ii, p. 109; end see 6fAoeamma JMaka, 
No. 189 (Cambridge edition, vol. ii, pp. 76, 77), and note. — n.m.p. 
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let it loose to feed in his neighbour’s com. While it was 
eating the com, people were afraid to drive it away, thinking 
that it was a panther. One day a cultivator, who had a 
bow in his hand, saw it. He thought it was a panther, and 
through fear bending down, and making himself humpbacked, 
he proceeded to creep away, with his body covered with a 
mg. When the donkey saw him going away in this style, 
he tliought he was another donkey, and being primed with 
com, he uttered aloud his own asinine bray. Then the 
cultivator came to the conclusion that it was a donkey, and 
returning, killed with an arrow the foolish animal, which had 
made an enemy \|fith its own voice. 


121. Story of the War between the Crows and the Owls 

“ In the same way our feud with the owls is due to an 
inconsiderate utterance. 


121b. H(m) the Crow dissiuided the Birds from choosing the 

Owl King ^ 

For once upon a time the birds were without a king. They 
all assembled together, and bringing an umbrella and a 
chowrie, were proceeding to anoint the owl king of the birds. 
In the meanwhile a crow, il3ring in the air above, saw it, 
and said : “You fools, arc there not other birds, cuckoos 
and so on, that you must make this cmel-eyed, unpleasant- 
looking, wicked bird king ? Out on the inauspicious owl ! 
You must elect an heroic king whose name will ensure 
prosperity. Listen now, I will tell you a tale. 

^ See Benfey> op. cU., vol. i, pp. 347, 348; Liebrecht, Zvr Volkskimdt, 
p. 110; Veckenstedt’s tVendische Sagai, p. 424; De Gubernatis, ZmtlogictU 
Mythology, vol. ii, p. S06. See also p. 246 for an apologue in which the owl 
prevents the crow being made king. See also Rhys Davids' Bttddhut Birth 
tUorioM, p. 292, and Brand's Popular Antiquities, vol. iii, pp. I96, 197. In the 
Kosiya Jdiaka, No^ 226 (Cambridge edition, vol. ii, pp. 146, 147), an army 

of crows attacks an owl. ^Cf. Hertel, op. at., pt. i, p. 137 ; pt. ii, p. 110. 

For numerous parallels of the tale of " Der Zaunkonig ” in Grimm see Bolte, 
op. Cl/., vol. iii, p. 278 d seq. — n.m.p. 
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121bb. The Elephants and the Hares ^ 

There is a great lake abounding in water, called Chandra- 
saras, and on its bank there lived a king of the hares, 
named Silimukha. Now, once on a time, a leader of a herd 
of elephants, named Chaturdanta, came there to drink water, 
because all the other reservoirs of water were dried up in the 
drought that prevailed. Then many of the hares, who were 
the subjects of that king, were trampled to death by Chatur- 
danta’s herd, while entering the lake. When that monarch 
of the herd had departed, the hare-king Silimukha, being 
grieved, said to a hare named Vijaya in the presence of the 
others : “ Now that that lord of elephants has tasted the 
water of this lake, he will come here again and again, and 
utterly destroy us all, so think of some expedient in this case. 
Go to him, and see if you have any artifice which will suit 
the purpose or not. For you know business and*expedients, 
and are an ingenious orator. And in all cases in which you 
have been engaged the result has been fortunate.” 

When dispatched with these words, the hare was pleased, 
and went slowly on his way. And following up the track of 
the herd, he overtook that elephant-king and saw him, and 
being determined somehow or other to have an interview 
with the mighty beast, the wise hare climbed up to the top of 
a rock, and said to the elephant : “ I am the ambassador of 
the moon, and this is what the god says to you by my mouth : 
‘ I dwell in a cool lake named Chandrasaras ; there dwell 
hares whose king 1 am, and I love them well, and thence I 
am known to men as the cool-rayed and the hare-marked * ; 

^ See Benfey, op. cit.j vol. i, pp. S48, 349 ; end De Gubernatia, Zoologhal 

Mythology, vol. ii, p. 76. See also Hertel, op. cit., pt. i, p^ 1S7; pt ii, 

p. WO a seq. ; Clouston, Flowers from a Persian Garden, pp. 240, 241, and 278, 
279; Chauvin, op. cit., U, p. 31 ; Crooke, op. cU., vol. ii, p. 50; and Nsd^tSna 
JSiaka, No. 20 (Cambridge edition, vol. i, p. 56). Most of the PaSckaianira 
versions explain first how the chief of the elephants sent "swift runners" in 
all directions to look for water and how one came to Chandrasaras (ue. Moon 
lake). See F. Rdgerton, Panckalantra Recamtrvcted, 19S4, vol. i, p. 292 . — ^n.m.p. 

* Common epithets of the moon. The Hindus find a hare in the moon 
■where we find a " man, his dog, and his bush." ■ -See VoL I, p. 109, 109*^ ; 
5aja JSiaka (Cambridge edition, vol. iii, p. 34 cf seq.) I and T. Harley, 
Moon-Lore, London, 1885, p. 60. — n.m.p. 
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now thou hast defiled that lake and slain those hares of 
mine. If thou doest that again, thou shalt receive thy due 
recompense from me.’ ” 

When the king of the elephants heard this speech of the 
crafty hare’s, he said in his terror : “ I will never do so again : 
I must show respect to the awful moon-god.” The hare said : 
“ So come, my friend, I pray, and we will show him to you.” 
After saying this, the hare led the king of elephants to the 
lake, and showed him the reflection of the moon in the water. 
When the lord of the herd saw that, he bowed before it timidly 
at a distance, oppressed with awe, and never came there 
again. And Silimukha, the king of the hares, was present, and 
witnessed the whoje transaction, and after honouring that 
hare, who went as an ambassador, he lived there in security.^ 

121b. How the Crow dissuaded the Birds from choosing the 

Owl King 

When the crow had told this story, he went on to say to 
the birds : “ This is the right sort of king, whose name alone 
ensures none of his subjects being injured. So why does this 
base owl, who cannot see in the day, deserve a throne ? And 
a base creature is never to be trusted. Hear this tale in proof 
of it. 

121BBB. The Bird, the Hare, and the Cat * 

Once on a time I lived in a certain tree, and below me in 
the same tree a bird, named Kapinjala, had made a nest and 

^ This last sentence seems to be an addition of Somadeva’s. See 
ESgerton, op. cU., vol. i, p. 301. — n.m.p. 

* See Benfey, op. at., vol. i, pp. 350-354. For the hypocritical cat com- 
pare Phsdrus, lib. ii, Fabula iv (recqgnovit Lucianus Mueller), ** AqoUr, Fdes 
et Aper”; La Fontaine, vii, 16 . See also Liebrecht, Znr Vaikakmde, p. 121. 
The cat’s tactics are much the same as those of the fox in " Reineke Fuchs" 
(Siinrock, Die Deutseken Folkebrnker, vol. i, p, 138). See also De Gnbemati^ 
Xooli^al MjfAologjf, vol. ii, p. 54. This story is Na 125 in the Jvaddmat. 
From De Gubeniatis, op. at., vol. ii, pp. 227-228, it appears that kt^ayaia 
means a heath-cock or a cuckoa Here the word appears to be used as a 
proper name. There is a very hypocritical cat in Piym and Sodn, Sjfrueke 

M&reken, p. lx. See especially p. 242 and cf. p. S19> See also Hertel, op. at,, 

pt. i, p. 137 ; pt ii, pp. 114, 115, and Bloom6eld, "False Ascetics and Nuns 
in Hindu Fiction," Jonm. Amer. OrieiU. Soe., vol. xliv, 1984, pp. 232-2Sd. — M.M.P. 
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lived. One day he went away somewhere, and he did not 
return for many days. In the meanwhile a hare came and 
took possession of his nest. After some days Kapinjala re- 
tuiped, and an altercation arose between him and the hare, 
as both laid claim to the nest, exclaiming : “ It is mine, not 
yours.” Then they both set out in search of a qualified 
arbitrator. And I, out of curiosity, followed them un- 
observed, to see what would turn up. After they had gone 
a little way they saw on the bank of a lake a cat, who pre- 
tended to have taken a vow of abstinence from injury to all 
creatures, with his eyes half closed in meditation. They 
said to one another : ** Why should we not ask this holy cat 
here to declare what is just ? ” Then they approached the 
cat and said : “ Reverend sir, hear our cause, for you are a 
holy ascetic.” When the cat heard that, he said to them in 
a low voice : “ I am weak from self-mortification, so I cannot 
hear at a distance, pray come near me. For a caSe wrongly 
decided brings temporal and eternal death.” With these 
words the cat encouraged them to come just in front of him, 
and then the base creature killed at one spring both the hare 
and Kapinjala. 


121 b . How the Crow disstiaded the Birds from choosing the 

Owl King 

“ So you see, one cannot confide in villains whose actions 
are base. Accordingly you must not make this owl king, for 
he is a great villain.” 

When the crow said this to the birds, they admitted the 
force, of it, and gave up the idea of anointing the owl king, 
and dispersed in all directions. And the owl said to the crow : 

Remember, from this day forth you and 1 are enemies. 
Now I take my leave of you.”* And he went away in a 
rage. But the crow, though he thought that he had spoken 
what was right, was for a moment despondent. Who is not 
grieved when he has involved himself in a dangerous quarrel 
by a mere speech ? 
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121. Story of the War between the Crews and the Owls 

So you see that our feud with the owl$ arose from an 
inconsiderate utterance.” 

Having said this to the king, Chirajivin continued : ” The 
owls are numerous and strong, and you cannot conquer them. 
Numbers prevail in this world. Hear an instance. 


121c. The Brdhman, the Goat and the Rogues ' 

A Brahman had bought a goat, and was returning from 
a village with it on his shoulder, when he was seen on the 
way by many roghes, who wished to deprive him of the goat. 
And one of them came up to him, and pretending to be in a 
great state of excitement, said : “ Brahman, how come you 
to have this dog on your shoulder ? Put it down.” When 
the Brahman heard that, he paid no attention to it, but went 
on his way. Then two more came up and said the very same 
thing to him. Then he began to doubt, and went along 
examining the goat carefully, when three other rascals came 
up to him and said : “ How comes it that you carry a dog 
and a sacrificial thread at the same time ? Surely you must 
be a hunter, not a Brahman, and this is the dog with the help 
of which you kill game.” When the Brahman heard that, 
he said : “ Surely some demon has smitten my sight and 
bewildered me. Can all these men be under the influence of 
an optical delusion ? ” Thereupon the Brahman flung down 
(he goat, and after bathing, returned home, and the rogues 
took the goat and made a satisfactory meal off it. 


121. Story of the War between ike Crows and the Owls 

After Chirajivin had told this tale, he said to the king of 
the crows : ” So you see, King, numerous and powerful foes 

^ See Benfey, op. cU., vol. i, pp. S55-S57 [and Hertel, op. cU.j pt. i, p. 1S7 ; 
pt ii, p. 118]. See also "Till Eulenspiegel/’ chap. Ixvi, in Simrock’s Die 
Deuischen Volksbiichar, vol. x, p. 458. In the twentieth tale of the English GeOa 
Romanorum (ed. Herrtage) three " lechls'* persuade Averoys that he is a " lepre ” ; 
and he becomes one from “drede,” but is cured by a bath of goat’s blood. The 
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are hard to conquer. So you had better adopt, in this war 
with powerful foes, the following expedient, which I suggest. 
Pluck out some of my feathers,^ and leave me under this tree, 
and go to that hill there, until I return, having accomplished 
my object.” The King of the crows agreed, and plucked out 
some of his feathers, as if in anger, and placed him under the 
tree, and went off to the mountain with his followers ; and 
Chirajivin remained lying flat under the tree which was his 
home. 

Then the king of the owls, Avamarda, came there at night 
with his followers, and he did not see a single crow on the 
tree. At that moment Chirajivin uttered a feeble caw below, 
and the king of the owls, hearing it, came down and saw him 
lying there. In his astonishment he asked him who he was» 
and why he was in that state. And Chirajivin answered, 
pretending that his voice was weak from paip ; “I am 
Chirajivin, the minister of that king of the crows. And he 
wished to make an attaek on you in accordance with the 
advice of his ministers. Then I rebuked those other ministers, 
and said to him : ' If you ask me for advice, and if I am 
valued by you, in that case you will not make war with the 
powerful king of the owls. But you will endeavour to pro- 
pitiate him, if you have any regard for policy.’ When the 
foolish king of the crows heard that, he exclaimed : ‘ This 
fellow is a partisan of my enemies,’ and in his ^vrath he and 
his followers pecked me, and reduced me to this state. And 
he flung me down under the tree, and went off somewhere or 
other with his followers.” 

When Chirajivin had said this, he sighed, and turned his 
face to the ground. And then the king of the owls asked 
his ministers what they ought to do with Chirajivin. When 
his minister Diptanayana heard this, he said * : ” Good people 

sixtj-ninth tale in Coellin’s Cmilos Vopulara Portuguezrs, ''Os Dois Meiitirosos,” 
bears a strong resemblance to this. One brother confirms the other’s lies. 

^ Beiifejr (vol. i, pp. S38, 33.9) compares this with the story of Zopyrus. 
He thinks that the Indians learned the story from the Greeks. See also 

AvadSnaSy No. 5, vol. i, p. 31. In most versions he is to be reviled and 

amcared with blood. See Kdgerton, op. at., vol. i, p. 318 .~n.m.p. 

^ Somadeva makes the five ministers tell their stories in a different 
order than that found in the majority of the PaUchatantra texts. See Edgerton, 
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spare 'even a thief, though ordinarily he ought not to be 
spared, if tl^ey find that he is a benefactor. 


121d. The Old Merchant and his Yonmg Wife ^ 

For once on a time there was a certain merchant in a 
certain town, who, though old, managed to marry by the 
help of his wealth a young girl of the merchant caste. And 
she was always averse to him on account of his old age, as 
the bee turns away from the forest tree when the time of 
flowers is past.* And one night a thief got into his house, 
while the husband and wife were in bed ; and, when the wife 
saw him, she was irfraid, and turned round and embraced 
her husband. The merchant thought that a wonderful piece 
of good fortune, and while looking in all directions for the 
explanation, he saw the thief in a comer. The merchant 
said : “ You have done me a benefit, so I will not have you 
killed by my servants.’* And so he spared his life and sent 
him away. 


121. Stori/ of the War between the Crows and the Owls 

“ So we ought to spare the life of this Chirajivin, as he is 
our benefactor.” When the minister Diptanayana had said 
this, he remained silent. Then the king of the owls said to 
another minister, named Vakranasa ; ** What ought we to 
do ? Give me proper advice.” Then Vakranasa said : He 
should be spared, for he knows the secrets of our foes. This 
quarrel between the enemies’ king and his minister is for our 
advantage. Listen, and I v^l tell you a story which will 
illustrate it. 

op. cit.j vol. i, p. 322 et seq. The memiings of the ministers' names are 
given a^ follows : Diptanayana, ** Flame-eye ” ; Vakranasa, Crooked-nose ” ; 
PrakarakariM, “Wall-ear"; Kruralochana, “ Cruel-eye ” ; and Raktaksha, 
“ Red-eye." — n.m.p. 

1 See Benfey, op, cit., vol. i, p. S66; and Hertel, op. cit., pt. i, p. 141 ; 
pt. ii, pp. 155, 156; and cf. La Fontaine, is, 15 . — n.m.p. 

* Dr Kem suggests vyaHta-ptukpa^kSlalvad [D. . . . kale *trd\. The 
Sanskrit College MS. has the reading of Dr Brockhaus’ text 
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121e. The Brahman^ the Thief and the Rdkehasa ^ 

A certain excellent Br&hman received two cows as a' 
donation. A thief happened to see them, and began plotting 
how to cany them off. At that very time a Rftkshasa was 
longing to eat that Brahman. It happened that the thief 
and the Rakshasa, as they were going to his house at night 
to accomplish their obje^s, met, and telling one another 
their errands, went together. When the thief and the 
Rakshasa entered the Brahman’s dwelling, they began to 
wrangle. The thief said : I will carry off the oxen first, 
for if you lay hold of the Brahman first, and he wakes up, 
how can I get the yoke of oxen ? ’* The Rakshasa said : 

By no means ! I will first carry off the Brahman, other- 
wise he will wake up with the noise of the feet of the oxen, 
dnd my labour will all be in vain.” 

While this was going on, the Br&hman woke tip. Then 
he took his sword, and began to recite a charm for destroying 
Rakshasas, and the thief and the Rakshasa both fled. 


121. Stfjfy of the War between the Crows and the Owls 

“ So the quarrel between those two, Chirajlvin and the 
idng of the crows, will be to our advantage, as the quarrel 
between the thief and the Rakshasa was to the advantage of 
the Brahman.” 

When Yakranasa said this, the king of the owls asked his 
minister Prakarakarna for his opinion, and he answered him : 
“This Chirajivin should be treated with compassion, as he 
is in distress, and has applied to us for protection : in old 
time Sivi offered his flesh for the sake of one who sought 
his protection.” * 

When the king of the owls heard this from Prakarakarna, 
ffie asked the advice of his minister Kruralochana, and he gave 
him the same answer. 

> See Benfey, op. cU., vol. i, p. S68; and Hertel, op. cU., pt. i, p. 137; 
pt. ii, pp. ISl, 122. — N.M.p. 

* See Chapter Vll of this work, Vol. 1, p. 84. Hertel’a sub-recension fi 
of the Tanirdktyi^a gives the stoiy in full at this point. — n.m.p. 
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Then the king of the owls asked a minister named 
Rakt&ksha, and he, being a discreet minister, said to him : 

King, these ministers have done their best to ruin ^ou 
by impolitic advice. Those who know policy place no con- 
fidence in the acts of an hereditary enemy.' It is only a fool 
that, though he sees the fault, is satisfied with insincere 
flattery. 


121f. The Carpenter and his Wife* 

For once on a time there was a carpenter, who had a wife 
whom he loved dearly ; and the carpenter heard from his 
neighbours that she was in love with another man ; so, wish- 
ing to test the fidelfty of his wife, he said to her one day : 
“ My dear, I am, by command of the king, going a long 
journey to-day, in order to do a job, so give me barley-meal 
and other things as provision for the journey.*’ She obeyed 
and gave him provisions, and he went out of the house ; and 
then secretly came back into it, and with a pupil of his, hid 
himself under the bed. As for the wife, she summoned her 
paramour. And while she was sitting with him on the bed, 
the wicked woman happened to touch her husband with her. 
foot, and found out that he was there. And a moment after, 
her paramour, being puzzled, asked her which she loved the 
best, himself or her husband. When she heard this, the 
artful and treacherous 'woman said to that lover of hers : 
“ I love my husband best ; for his sake 1 would surrender 
my life. As for this unfaithfulness of mine, it is natui^' 
to ^ women ; they would even cat dirt, if they had no 
noses.” 

When the carpenter heard, this hypocritical speech of the 
adulteress, he came out from under the bed, and said to his 
pupil : “You have seen, you are my witness to this ; though 
my wife has betaken herself to this lover, she is still devoted 
to me’; so I will carry her on my head.^* When the silly 
fellow had said this, h^ immediately took them both up, as 

^ Kjitavadyasya is obviously a misprint for kritSvadyatya, where avadya 
means ** blameful.” — N im.p. 

* See Benfey, op, cit.f vol. i, p. S70 e/ seq. ; and Hertel, qp, cit., Pt. i, 
p. 138; pt. ii, p. 124 . — n.m.p. 
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they sat on the bed, upon his head, with the help of his pupil, 
and carried them about. 

121. Story of the War between ike Crows and the Owls 

“ So an undiscerning blockhead, though he secs a crime 
committed before his eyes, is satisfied with hypocritical 
flattery, and makes himself ridiculous. So you must not 
spare Chirajivin, who is a follower of your enemy, for, if not 
carefully Watched, he might slay your Majesty in a moment, 
like a disease.” 

When the king of the owls heard Raktaksha say this, he 
answered : “ It was in trying to benefit us that the worthy 
creature was reduced to this state. So how can we do other- 
wise than spare his life ? Besides, what harm can he do us 
unaided ? ” ‘ So the king of the owls rcjectcJ the advice 
of Raktaksha, and comforted that crow Chirajivin. Then 
Chirajivin said to the king of the owls : “ What is the use to 
me of life now that I am in this state ? So have logs of wood 
brought me, in order that I may enter the fire. And I will 
ask the fjre, as a boon, that I may be born again as an owl, 
in order that I may wreak my vengeance upon this king of 
the crows.” 

When he said this, Raktaksha laughed and said to him : 
“ By the favour of our master you will be well enough off : 
what need is there of fire ? Moreover, you will never become 
an owl, as long as you have the nature of a crow. Every 
creature is such as he is made by the Creator. 

121g. The Motise that was turned into a Maiden^ 

For once on a time a hermit found a young mouse, which 
had escaped from the claws of a kite, and pitying it, made 
it by the might of his asceticism *into a young maiden. And 

* This is one of the rare cases where Somadeva has expanded the speech. 
See Edgerton, op. cif., vol. i, p. SS8. — n.m.p. 

^ See Benfej, op. rit., vol, i, p. 873 [Hertel, op. cit., |^t. i, pp. 138, 139i 
pt. ii, pp. 133, 136]; and also De Gubernatis, Zooh^al Mythology^ vol. ii, 
p. 63, 'I'liis bears a strong resemblance to “A Formiga e a Neve,” No. 2 in 
Coelho’s Comiok Poptilares Portuguesa, 
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he brought her up in his hermitage ; and, when he saw that 
she had grown up, wishing to give, her to a powerful husband, 
he summoned the sun. And he said to the sun : Harry 
this maiden, whom I wish to give in marriage to some mighty 
one.” Then the sun answered : “ The cloud is more powerful 
than I; he obscures me in a moment.” When the hermit 
heard that, he dismissed the sun, and summon^ the cloud, 
and made the same proposal to him. He replied : “ The 
wind is more powerful than I ; he drives me into any quarter 
of the heaven he pleases.” When the hermit got this answer, 
he summoned the wind, and made the same proposal to him. 
And the wind replied : “ The mountains are stronger than 
I, for I cannot move them.” When the great hermit heard 
this, he summoned the Him&laya, and made the same pro- 
posal to him. That mountain answered him : “ The mice 
are stronger than I am, for they dig holes in me.” 

Having thus got these answers in succession from those 
wise divinities, the great Rishi summoned a forest mouse, 
and said to him ; “ Marry this maiden.” Thereupon the 
mouse said : “ Show me how she is to be got into my hole.” 
Then the hermit said : “ It is better that she should return 
to her condition as a mouse.” So he made her a mouse again, 
and gave her to that male mouse, 

121. Story of the War between the Crotvs and the Owls 

“ So a creature retimis to what it was, at the end of a 
long peregrination; accordingly you, Chirajivin, will never 
become an owl.” 

When Rakt&ksha said this to Chirajivin, the latter re- 
flected : “ This king has not acted on the advice of this 
minister, who is skilled in policy. All these others are 
fools, so my object is gained.” l^ile he was thus reflect- 
ing, the king of the owls took Chirajivin with him to his 
own fortress, confiding in his own strength, disregarding 
the advice of RaktSksha. And Chirajivin, being about his 
person,, and fed With pieces of meat and other delicades by 
him, soon acquired as splendid a plumage as a peacock. ‘ 

^ This reminds one of Babrius, Fabula Izxii. 
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One day Ch^jivin said to the king of the owls : King, 
I will go and enbouiage that king of the crows and bring him 
back to his dwelling, in order that you may attack him this 
night and slay him, and that I may make ‘ some return for 
this favour of yours. But do you all fortify your door with 
grass and other things, and remain in the cave where your 
nests are, that they may not attack you by day.” 

When, by saying ^is, Chirajivin had made the owls 
retire into their cave, and barricade the door and the 
approaches to the cave with grass and leaves, he went back 
to his own king. And with him he returned, canying a 
brand from a pyre, all ablaze, in his beak, and every one of 
the crows that followed him had a piece of wood hanging 
down from his beak. And the moment he arrived, he set 
on fire the door of the cave, which had been barricaded with 
dry grass and other stuff, and through which were those 
owls — creatures that are blind by day. 

And every crow, in the same way, threw down at the 
same time his piece of wood, and so kindled a fire and burnt 
the owls, king and all.* 

And the king of the crows, having destroyed his enemies 
with the help of Chirajivin, was highly delighted, and 
returned with his tribe of crows to his own banyan-tree. 
Then Chirajivin told the story of how he lived among his 
raemies to King Meghavarna, the king of the crows, and 
said to him : ** Your enemy. King, had one good minister 
named Rakt&ksha; it is because he was infatuated by 
confidence, and did not act on that minister’s advice, that 

^ I follow the Sanskrit College MS., which reads bkajitmit not hhanj&mi. 

* See Liebrecht’s notes on the AvadSmu, translated by Stanislas Julien, 
on p. 1 10 of his Znr VoUuhtnde. He adduces an English popular superstition. 
"The country people to their sorrow know the Cornish chough, called 
PyrrhocoFsz, to be not only a thief, but an incendiary, and privately to set 
. houses on 6re as well as rob them of what they find profitable. It is very 
apt to catch up lighted sticks, so there are instances of houses being set on 
fire by its means.” So a parrot sets a house on fire in a story by Amauld 
of Carcasses (Liebrecht's trans. of Dunlop's Higtory of Fidian, p. 208). 
Benfey thinks that this idea originally came from Greece {op. cit.t vol. i, 
p. 883). Cf. also Pliny’s account of the mcendiaria am in Kuhn’s Herabkonjt 
det Ftmen, p . 81. 
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I was allowed to remain uninjured. Because the villain did 
not act on his advice, thinking it was groundless, I was able 
to gain the confidence of the impolitic fool, and to deceive him. 
It was by a feigned semblance of submission that the snake 
entrapped and killed the frogs. 


121h. The Snake and the Frogs ^ 

A certain old snake, being unable to catch frogs easily 
on the bank of a lake, which was frequented by men, 
remained there motionless. And when he was there, the 
frogs asked him, keeping at a safe distance : ** Tell us, 
worthy sir, why dq you no longer eat frogs as of old ? ” 
When the snake was asked this question by the frogs, he 
answered : While I was pursuing a frog, I one day bit a 

Brahman’s son in the finger by mistake, and he died. And 
his father by a curse made me a bearer of frogs. So how 
can I eat you now ? On the contrary I will carry you on my 
back.” 

When the king of the frogs heard that, he was desirous 
of being carried, and putting aside fear, he came out of 
the water, and joyfully mounted on the back of the snake. 
Then the snake, having gained his goodwill by carrying him 
about with his ministers, represented himself as exhausted, 
and said cunningly : I cannot go a step farther without 
food, so give me something to eat. How can a servant 
exist without subsistence ? ” When the frog-king, who was 
fond of being carried about, heard this, he said to him : 

Eat a few of my followers then.” So the snake ate all 
the frogs in succession as he pleased, and the king of the 
frogs put up with it, beings blinded with pride at being 
carried about by the snake. 

121*. Story of the War between the Crows and ike Owls 

“ Thus a fool is deceived by a wise man who worms him- 
self into his confidence. And in the same way I ingratiated 

^ See- Benfey, op. cil., vol. i, p. 384; and Hertel, op. cit., pt i, p. 139 > 
pt. ii, pp. 131, 132. — N.M.p. 
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myself with your enemies and brought about thdr ran 
So a king must be skilled in policy Anfl self-restraii^iMli A 
fool is plundered by his servants and sla^ by 'hifrfoes at will. 
And this Goddess of Prosperity, O King, is ever treacherous 
as gambling, fickle as a wave, intoxicating as wine. But 
she remains as persistently constant to a king, who is sdf- 
contained, well advised, free from vice, and knows differences 
of character, as if she were tied with a rope. So you must 
now remain attentive to the words of the wise, and, glad 
at the slaughter of your enemies, rule a realm free from 
opponents.’* 

When the minister Chirajivin said this to the crow-king 
Meghavarna, the latter loaded him with honours, and ruled 
as he recommended. ‘ 


[M] When Gomukha had said this, he went on to say 
to the son of the King of Vatsa : “ So you see. King, that 
even animals arc able to rule prosperously by means of 
discretion, but the indiscreet are always ruined and become 
the laughing-stock of the public. For instance — 


122. SUyry of the Foolish Seruant 

A certain rich man had a foolish servant. He, while 
shampooing him, in his extreme folly, gave him a slap on his 
body (for he fancied, in his conceit, that he thoroughly 
understood the business, while he really knew nothing about 
it), and so broke his skin. Then he was dismissed by that 
master and sank into utter despair. 


[M] “ The fact is, a man who, while ignorant, thinks 
himself wise, and rushes impetuously at any business, is 
ruined. Hear another story in proof of it. 

^ This is the end of Book 111 of the PdSchetanira, — m.m.f. 
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128. Story of the Two Brothers who divided aU that they had ^ 

In M&lava there were two Brahman brothers, and the 
wealth they inherited from their father was left jointly 
between them. And while dividing that wealth, they 
quarrelled about one having too little and the other having 
too much, and they made a teacher learned in the Vedas 
arbitrator, and he said to them : “ You must divide every 
single thing into two halves, in order that you may not 
quarrel about the inequality of the division.” When the 
two fools heard this, they divided every single thing into 
two equal parts, house, beds, et cetera i in fact all their 
wealth, even the cattle. They had only one female slave; 
her also they cut in* two. When the king heard of that, he 
punished them with the confiscation of all their property. 


[H] ** So fools, following the advice of other fools, lose 
this world and the next. Accordingly a wise man should not 
serve fools ; he should serve wise men. Discontent also does 
harm ; for listen to this tale. 

124. Story of the Mendicants who became emaciated from 

' Discontent 

There were some wandering mendicants, who became 
fat by being satisfied with what they got by way of alms. 
Some friends saw this and began to remark to one another : 

Well ! these mendicants are fat enough, though they do 
live on what they get by begging.” Then one of them said : 
‘‘I will show you a strange sight. I will make these men 
thin, though they eat the same things as before.” 

When he had said this, he proceeded to invite the 
mendicants for one day to his house, and gave them to eat 
the best possible food, containing all the six flavours.* And 

^ This is No. 17 in the AvadSnat. Cf. Grohmann, Sagen out Bokmen, 
p. 85. 

* Le,’ sweet, salt, add, astringent, fitter and pungent 
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those foolish men, remembering the taste of it, no kmger 
felt any appetite for the food they got as alms; so they 
became thin. So that man who had entertained them, 
when he saw these mendicants near, pointed them out to 
his friends, and said : “ Formerly these men were sleek and 
fat, because they were satisfied with the food which they 
got as alms; now they have become thin, owing to disgust, 
being dissatisfied with their alms. Therefore a wise man, 
who desires happiness, should establish his mind in content- 
ment ; for dissatisfaction produces in both worlds intolerable 
and un'ieasing grief.” When he had given his friends this 
lesson, they abandoned discontent, the source of crime. To 
whom is not association with the good improving ? 


[H] “ Now, King, hear of the fool and the gold^ 

125. Story of the Fool who saw Gold in the Water 

A certain young man went to a tank to drink water. 
There the fool saw in the water the reflection of a goldcn- 
crested bird, tliat was sitting on a tree.* This reflection 
was of a golden hue, and, tliinking it was real gold, he entered 
the tank to get it, but he could not lay hold of it, as it kept 
appearing and disappearing in the moving water. But as 
often as he ascended the bank, he again saw it in the water, 
and again and again he entered the tank to lay hold of it, 
and still he got nothing. Then his father saw him and 
questioned him, and drove away the bird, and then, when 
he no longer saw the reflection in the water, explained to 
him the whole thing, and took the foolish fellow home. 


[M] ** Thus foolish people, who do not reflect, are deceived 
by false suppositions, and become the source of laughter 
to their enemies, and of sorrow to their friends. Now hear 
another tale of some great fools. 

' This is No^ 46 in the Aradanax, ' 

* yaukaha should be, no doubt, ^anokaha on Dr grockhnus* systein. 
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126. SUny of the Seroanis who kepi Bain off the Trunks ‘ 

The camel of a certain merchant gave way under its load 
on a journey. He said to his servants : 1 will go and buy 

another camel to cany half of this camel's load. And you 
must remain here, and take particular care that, if it clouds 
over, the rain does not wet the leather of these trunks, which 
are full of clothes.” With these words the merchant left 
the servants by the side of the camel, and went off; and 
suddenly a cloud came up and began to discharge rain. 
Then the fools said : Our master told us to take care 
that the rain did not touch the leather of the trunks.” 
And after they hadUmade this sage reflection, they dragged 
the clothes out of the trunks and wrapped them round the 
leather. The consequence was, that the rain spoiled the 
clothes. Then the merchant returned, and in a rage said 
to his servants : “ You rascals ! Talk of water ! Why, the 
whole stock of clothes is spoiled by the rain.” And they 
answered him: ‘‘You told us to keep the rain off the 
leather of the trunks. What fault have we committed?” 
He answered : “ I told you that, if the leather got wet, 
the clothes would be spoiled. 1 told it you in order to save 
the clothes, not the leather.” Then he placed the load on 
another camel, and when he returned home, imposed a fine 
on his servants amounting to the whole of their wealth. 


Thus fools, with undisceming hearts, turn things 
upside down, and ruin their own interests and those of other 
people, and give such absurd ^answers. Now hear in a few 
wor^ the story of the fool and the cakes. 

127. Story of the Fool and the Cakes * 

A certain traveller bought eight cakes for a pasM ; and 
he ate six of them without being satisfied, but his hunger 
was sat^ed by 'eating the seventh. Then the blockhead 
* Thii la Now 104 in the AvadS$uu, * Thia ia No. 66 in the AftadSiuu.. 
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exdaiined : ** I have been cheated. Why did I not eat Hiis 
cake, which has allayed the pangs of hunger, first of all ? 
Why did I waste those others; why did I not store theuk 
up ? ” In these words he bewailed the fact that his hunger 
was only gradually satisfied, and the people laughed at him 
^or his ignorance. 


128. Story of the Servant who looked after the Door ^ 

A certain merchant said to his foolish servant : ** Take 
care of the door of my shop, I am going home for a mommt.** 
After the merchant had said this, he went away, and the 
servant took the shop-door on his shoulder and went off to 
see an actor perform. And as he was returning, his master 
met him and gave him a scolding. And he answered : 
“ 1 have taken care of this door as you told me.” * 


[M] ”So a fool, who attends only to the words of an 
order and does not understand the meaning, causes detri- 
ment. Now hear the wonderful story of the buffalo and the 
simpletons. 


129. Story of the Simpletons who ate the Buffalo 

Some villagers took a buffalo belonging to a certain man, 
and killed it in an enclosure outside the village, under a 
banyan-tree, and, dividing it, ate it up. The proprietor of 
the buffalo went and complained to the king, an^ he had 
the villagers, who had eaten the buffalo, brought before 
him. And the proprietor of the buffalo said before the 
king, in their presence : ” These foolish men took my buffalo 

^ Cf. the thirty-seventh story in Siciiwnucke MSrvken, pt. i, p. 249 . 
Guifa's mother wished to go to the mass and she said to him : " Goifil, If you 
go oat, draw the door to after you ’* {siehe Hie Tk'Hr kmfer Hir sm}. Instead of 
shutting the door, Guifii took it off its hinges and carried it fo his mother in 
the church. See Dr Kshler^s notes <» the story. — For valnable notes and 
references ou “41001110 '* stmies see Bolte, op. cit,, vol. i, p. 525 . — 11.M.P. 
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under a banyan-tree near the tank, and killed it and ate it 
before my eyes.” Whereupon an old fool among the 
villagers said: ” There is no tank or banyan-tree in our 
villfi^. He says what is not true: where did we kill his 
buffalo or eat it t ” 

When the proprietor of the buffalo heard this, he said : 
** What ! is there not a banyan-tree and a tank on the east 
side of the village ? Moreover, you ate my buffalo on the 
eighth day of the lunar month.’* When ^e proprietor of 
the buffalo said this, the old fool replied : ” There is no east 
side or eighth day in our village.” When the king heard 
this, he laughed, and said, to encourage the fool : ” You 
are a truthful person, you never said an 3 rthing false, so tell 
me the truth : did you eat that buffalo or did you not ? ” 
When the fool heard that, he said : ” I was bom three years 
after my father died, and he taught me skill in speaking. 
So 1 never say what is untrue, my sovereign ; it is true that 
we ate his buffalo, but all the rest that he alleges is false.” 

When the king heard this, he and all his courtiers could 
not restrain their laughter; so the king restored the price 
of the buffalo to the plaintiff, and fined those villagers. 


M “ So fools, in the conceit of their folly, while they 
deny what need not be denied, reveal what it is their interest 
to suppress, in order to get themselves believed. 

• 

180. Story of the Fool who behaved like a Brahmany 

Drake 

A certain foolish man had an angry wife, who said to 
him : ” To-morrow I shall go to my father’s house ; I am 
invited to a feast. So if you do not bring me a garland of 
blue lotuses from somewhere or other, you will cease to be 
my husband, and I shall cease to be your wife.” Accordingly 
he went at night to the king’s tank to fetch them. And 
when 'he enter^ it, the guards saw him, and .cried out : 
** Who are you f ” He said : ” I am a Brahmany drake.” 
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But they took him prisoner, and in the morning he jnras 
brought before the king, and when questioned, he uttered 
in his presence the cry of that bird. Then the king himself 
summoned him and questioned him persistently, and when 
he told his story, being a merciful monarch, he let the 
wretched man go unpunished. 


181. Story of the Physician who tried to cure a Hunchback 

And a certain Brahman said to a foolish physician: 
‘‘ Drive in the hump on the back of my son who is deformed.” 
When the physician heard that, he said : ” Give me ten 
panoj ; I will give you ten times as many if I do not succeed 
in this.” Having thus made a bet, and having taken the 
ten panas from the BrShman, the physician only tortured 
the hunchback with sweating and other remedies. But he 
was not able to remove the hump; so he paid down the 
hundred panos ; for who in this world would be able to make 
straight a hunchbacked man ? 


[M] “ So the boastful fashion of promising to accomplish 
impossibilities only makes a man ridiculous. Therefore a 
discreet person should not walk in these ways of fools.” 

When the wise Prince Narav&hanadatta had heard, at 
night, these tales from his auspicious-mouthed minister, 
named Gomukha, he was exceedingly pleased vrith him. 

And though he was pining for Saktiya^as, yet, owing 
to the pleasure he derived from the stories that Gomukha 
told him, he was enabled to get to sleep, when he went to 
bed, and slept surrounded by his ministers who had grown 
up with him. 



CHAPTER LXIII 


T he next morning Naravahanadatta woke up, and 
[H] thinking on his beloved SaktiyaiSas, became dis- 
tracted. And thinking that the rest of the month, 
until he married her, was as long as an age, he could not find 
pleasure in anything, as his mind was longing for a new 
wife. When the king, his father, heard that from the mouth 
of Gomukha, out of love for him, he sent him his ministers, 
and Vasantaka was among them. Then, out of respect for 
them, the Prince of Vatsa managed to recover his composure. 
And the discreet minister Gomukha said to Vasantaka : 

Noble Vasantaka, tell some new and romantic tale to 
delight the mind of the Crown Prince.’* Then the wise 
Vasantaka began to tell this tale : 


182. Story of Ya^odhara and Lakshmtdkara and the Two 
Wives of the Water-Spirit 

There was a famous Brahman in Malava, named Sri- 
dhara, and twin sons, of like feature, were born to him. The 
elder was named Ya^odhara, and his younger brother was 
Lakshmidhara. And when they grew up, the two brothers 
set out together for a foreign country to study, with the 
approval of their father. And as they were travelling along, 
tl^ey reached a great wilderness, without water, without the 
shade of trees, full of burning sand ; and being fatigued 
with passing through it, and exhausted with heat and thirst, 
they reached in the evening a shady tree laden with fruit. 
And they saw, at a little distance from its foot, a lake with 
cold and clear water, perfumed with the fragrance of lotuses. 
They 'bathed in it, and refreshed themselves with drinking 
the cold water, and sitting down on a slab of rock, rested 
-for a time. And when the sun set, they said their evening 
prayers, and through fear of wild beasts they climbed up the 
tree, to~spend the night there. 
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And in the beginning of the night, many men rose out 
of the water of that tank below them, before their eyes. 
And one of them swept the ground, another painted it, and 
another strewed on it flowers of five colours. And another 
brought a golden couch, and placed it there, and another 
spread on it a mattress with a coverlet. Another brought, 
and placed in a certain spot, under the tree, delicious food 
and drink, flowers and unguents. Then there arose from the 
surface of that lake a man wearing a sword, and adorned 
with heavenly ornaments, siupassing in beauty the God of 
Love.^ When he had sat down on the couch, his attendants 
threw garlands round his neck and anointed him with 
unguents, and then they aU plunged again into the lake. 
Then he brought out of his mouth* a lady of noble form 
and modest appearance, wearing auspicious garlands, and 
ornaments, and a second, rich in celestial beauty, iresplendent 
with magnificent robes and ornaments. These were both 
his wives, but the second was the favourite. Then the 
first and good wife placed jewelled plates on the table, and 
handed food in two plates to her husband and her rival. 
When they had eaten, she also ate ; and then her husband 
reclined on the couch with the rival wife, and went to sleep. 
And the first wife shampooed his feet, and the second 
remained awake on the couch. 

When the Brahman’s sons, who were in the tree, saw 
this, they said to one another ; “ Who can this be ? Let 
us go down and ask the lady who is shampooing his feet, 
for all these are immortal beings.” Then they got down 
and approached the first wife, and then the second saw 
Yaiiodhara : then she rose up from the couch in her in- 
ordinate passion, while her husband was asleep, and ap- 
proaching that handsome youth, said ; “ Be my lover.” 
He answered : “ Wicked won^an, you are to me the wife of 
another, and I am to you a strange man. Then why do 

^ For the superstition of water-spirits see Tylor’s Intuitive Cultt/re, p. 191 
e< seq. 

* Does this throw any light upon the expression in ^wift’s PolUe Con- 
vertaiioH : ** She is as like her husband as if she were spit out of his mouth '* 
(Liebrecht, Zur Volkdamdt, p. 495)? 
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you speak thus ? ” She answered : I have had a hundred 
lovers. Why are you afraid? If you do not believe it, 
look at these hundred rings,^ for I have taken one ring frx>m 
each of them.” With these words she took the rings out 
of the comer of her garment, and showed them to him. 
Then Ya^odhara said : I do not care whether you have 
a hundred or a hundred thousand lovers ; to me you are as 
a mother ; I am not that kind of a man.” 

When the wicked woman was repelled by him in this 
way, she woke up her husband in her wrath, and, pointing 
to Ya^odhara, said with tears : ” This scoundrel, while you 
were asleep, used violence to me.” When her husband 
heard this, he rose^ up and drew his sword. Then the first 
and virtuous wife embraced his feet, and said : ” Do not 
commit a crime on false evidence. Hear what I have to say. 
This wicked woman, when she saw him, rose up from your 
side, and eagerly importuned him, and the virtuous man 
did not consent to her proposal. When he repelled her, 
saying, * You are to me as a mother,’ being unable to endure 
that, in her anger she woke you up, to make you kill him. 
And she has already before my eyes had a hundred lovers 
here on various nights, travellers who were reposing in this 
tree, and taken their rings frx>m them. But I never told 
you, not wishing to g|ve rise to unpleasantness. However, 
to-day, 1 am necessarily compelled to reveal this secret, lest 
you should be guilty of a crime. Just look at the rings 
in the comer of her garment, if you do not believe it. 
And my wifely virtue is of such a kind that 1 cannot tell 

^ This story found its wsj ipto'the frame-story of the NighU (see 
Barton, voL i, p. 10 et teq.). Here the rings are 570 in number (i.e. in the 
Macnaughton text), while in others the number is reduced to 90. Burton 
considers the larger figure more in accordance with Oriental exaggeration. 
(See his note, vol. i, p. 12.) The story is repeated again in the Nights, as 
"The King’s Son and the IfHt’s Mistress’* (Barton, vol. vi, p. 199 teq.). 
The chief differences in the Arabic versions are that the denouement is much 
less moral, as the wishes of the damsel (there is only one) are complied with 
and the jinni does not wake np. The tale is also found in some Arabic texts 
of the &even VasSrt ^see Cloostom, Btnk of Simdaibdd, p. 255). For parallels 
to "La Femme dans le Gofire de Verre** see Chauvin, op. ctl., v, pp. 190, 
191. — N.II.P. 
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my husband what is untrue. In order that you may be 
convinced of my faithfulness, see this proof of my power.” 

After saying this, she reduced that tree to ashes with 
an angry look, and restored it more magnificent than it was 
before with a look of kindness. When her husband saw that, 
he was at last satisfied, and embraced her. And he sent that 
second wife, the adulteress, about her business, after cutting 
off her nose, and taking the rings from the comer of her 
garment. 

He restrained his anger, when he beheld that student 
of the scripture, Yaiodhara, with his brother, and he said 
to him despondingly : “ Out of jealousy I always keep 
these wives of mine in my heart. But still I have not 
been able to keep safe this wicked woman. Who can arrest 
the lightning ? Who can guard a disloyal woman ? As for 
a chaste woman, she is guarded by her modesty alone, and 
being guarded by it, she guards ^ her husband in both worlds, 
as I have to-day been guarded by this woman, whose patience 
is more admirable even than her power of cursing. By her 
kindness 1 have got rid of an unfaithful wife, and avoided 
the awful crime of killing a virtuous Bri^iman.” 

When he had said this, he made Ya^odhara sit down, 
and said to him ; “ Tell me whenee you eome and whither 
you are going.” Then Ya^odhara told him his history, 
and having gained his eonhdenee, said out of curiosity : 

“ Noble sir, if it is not a secret, tell me now who you are, 
and why, though you possess such luxury, you dwell in the 
water.” 

When the man who lived in the water heard this, he said : 
Hear ! I will tell you.” And he began to tell his history 
in the following words : — 

132a. The Water-Spirit in his Preoious Birth 

There is a region in the south of the Himalaya, called 
Ka^mira ; which Providence seems to have created in order 
to prevent mortals from hankering after Heaven ; where 
Siva and Vishnu, as self-existent deities, inhkbit a hundred 

' 1 follow the Sanskrit College MS., which reads raktkafyubki^oktttah. 
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shrines, forgetting their happy homes in Kailftsa and 
Svetadvipa; which is laved by the waters of the Vitastft, 
and fidl of heroes and sages, and proof against treacherous 
crimes and enemies, though powerful. There I was bom 
in my former life, as an ordinary villager of the Br&hman 
caste, with two wives, and my name was Bhava^rman. 
There I once stmck up a friendship with some Buddhist 
mendicants, and undertook the vow, called the fast uposhar^ 
prescribed in their scriptures. And when this vow was 
almost completed, one; of my wives wickedly came and slept 
in my bed. And in the fourth watch of the night, bewildered 
with sleep, I broke my vow. But as it fell only a little short 
of completion, I have been bom as a water-spirit, and these 
two wives of mine have been bom as my present wives here. 
That wicked woman was bom as that unfaithful wife, the 
second as this faithful one. So great was the power of my 
vow, though it was rendered imperfect, that I remember 
my former birth, and enjoy such luxuries every night. If I 
had not rendered my vow imperfect, I should never have 
been bom as what I am. 


182. Story of Ya^odhara and Lakshmidhara and ihe Two 
Wives of the Water-Spirit 

When he had..told his story in these words, he honoured 
those two brothers as guests, with delicious food and heavenly 
garments. Then his faithful wife, having heard of her 
fonner life, knelt on the ground, and looking at the moon, 
uttered this prayer: “O guardians of the world, if 1 am 
in tmth virtuous and devoted to my husband, may this 
husband of mine be at once delivered from the necessity of 
dwelling in the water ancf go to heaven.”' The moment 
she h^ said this, a chariot descended from heaven, and 
the husband and wife ascended it and went to heaven. 
Nothing in the three worlds is unattainable by really chaste 
women. And the two Brahmans, when they saw that, were 
greatly astonished. And Yadodhara and Lakshmidhara, 

^ This is another example of the *'Act of Troth'* modf. See Vol. II, 
pp. 81-SS, and Vol. Ill, pp. 179-18S. — n.m.p. 
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after spending the rest of the night there, set out in the 
morning. 

And in the evening they reached the foot of a tree in 
a lonely wilderness. And while they were longing to get 
water, they heard this voice from the tree : Wait a little, 
Brahmans ! I will entertain you to-day with a bath and food, 
for you are come to my house.” Then the voice ceased, 
and there sprang up there a tank of water, and meats and 
drinks of every kind were provided on its bank. The two 
Brahman youths said with astonishment to one another: 

What does this mean ? ” And afl^r bathing in the tank, 
they ate and drank. Then they said the evening prayer 
and remained under the tree, and in the meanwhile a hand- 
some man appeared from it. They saluted him, and he 
welcomed them, and he sat down.^ Thereupon the two 
Brahman youths asked him who he was. Then the man 
said : 


182b. The Brahman who became a Yaksha 

Long ago I was a Bridiman in distress, and when 1 was 
in this condition, I happened to make friends with some 
Buddhist ascetics. But while 1 was performing the vow 
called uposhana, which they had taught me, a wicked man 
made me take food in the evening by force. That made 
my vow incomplete, so 1 was bom as a Guhyaka ; if 1 had 
only completed it, I should have been bom as a god in 
heaven. 

132. Storp of Yaiodhara and Lakshmidhara and the Two 
Wives of the Water-Spirit 

‘ So I have told you my siory, but now do you two tell 
me who you are, and why you have come to this desert.” 

When Yaiodhara heard this, he told him their story. 
Thereupon the Yaksha went on to say: ‘‘If this is the 
case, I will by my own power bestow on you the sciences. 
Go home with a knowledge of them. Whatsis the use of 

^ Cf. Kathikofa, p. 1S6. — ^n.m.p. 
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roaming about in foreign countries ? ” When he had said 
this, he bestowed on them the sciences, and by his power 
chey immediately possessed them. Then the Yaksha said 
to them : “ Now I entreat you to give me a fee as your in- 
structor. You must perform, on my behalf, this uposhatM 
vow, which involves the speaking of the truth, the observing 
of strict chastity, the circumambulating the images of the 
gods with the right side turned towards them,* the eating 
only at the time when Buddhist mendicants do, restraint 
of the mind, and patience. You must perform this for one 
night, and bestow the fruit of it on me in order that I may 
obtain that divinity, which is the proper fruit of my vow, when 
completely performed.” 

When the Yaksha said this, they bowed before him and 
granted his request, and he disappeared in that very same tree. 

And the two brothers, delighted at having accomplished 
their object without any toil, after they had passed the 
night, returned to their own home. There they told their 
adventures and delighted their parents, and performed that 
vow of fasting for the benefit of the Yaksha. Then that 
Yaksha, who taught them, appeared in a sky-chariot, and 
said to them: ** Through your kindness I have ceased to 
be a Yaksha and have become a god. So you must now 
perform this vow for your own advantage, in order that at 
your death you may attain divinity. And in the meanwhile 
I give you a boon, by which you will have inexhaustible 
wealth.” 

When the deity, who roamed about at will, had said this, 
he went to heaven in his chariot. Then the two brothers, 
YAsodhara and Lakshmidhara, lived happily, having per- 
formed that vow, and having obtained wealth and knowledge. 


[M] ** So you see that, if men are addicted to righteous- 
ness, and do not, even in emergencies, desert their principles, 
even the gods protect them, and cause them to attain thr*^ 
objects.? 

^ See Vol. I, pp. 190-193, and Craoke, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 80 .- -n.m.p. 
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NaravAhanadatta, while longing for his beloved Sakti- 
yaAas, was much ddighted with this marvellous story told 
by Vasantaka; but having been summoned by his father 
at^’the dinner hour, he went to his palace with his ministers. 
There he took the requisite refreshment, and returned to 
his palace, with Gomukha and his other ministers. Then 
Gomukha, in order to amuse him, again said: “Listen, 
Prince, 1 will tell you another string of tales. 

18a Story of the Monkey and the Porpoise ^ 

There lived in a forest of udumbaras, on the shore of the 
sea, a king of monkeys, named Valimukha, who had strayed 

^ This is the beginning of the fourth book of the PaSchatanira. fienfey 
does not seem to have been aware that it was to be found in Somadeva’s work. 
It ia also found, with the substitution of a boar for the pogioise, in the 
Sindibdd-Ndmahf and thence found its way into the Sei^en Wise Masters and 
other European collections. (Benfey, op. cU., vol. i, p. 420 ei seq.) See 
also Liebrecht, Zttr Volkskwtde, pp. 122, 128. For the version of the Seven 
fVise Masters see Simrock's Die Deutschen Po&sbScker, vol. xii, p. 189. It also 
occurs in the MahSvastu Avaddna, p. 138 of the Buddhist IM/erainre of Nepalf 
by Dr R&jendralala Mitra, Rai BahAdQr. The wife of the kumbhlia in the 
VSHorinda Jdtaka (57 in Fausboll's edition) has a longing for a monkey’s heart. 
The original is, no doubt, the SumsumSra Jstaka in Fausbdll, vol. ii, p. 158. 
See also MSlusine, col. 179, where the story is quoted from Thorbum's Bannu 

or Our Afghan Frontier, Cf. Hertel, op. dL, pk i, p. 139, pt. ii, p. 140 et seq. 

1 have already (Vol. I, pp. 224, 225) given a short pr^ of the Sutpsumdra 
JOtaka, when dealing with the Dohada motif, and notes on the ** External 
Soul” moUf(yo\. I, S8n, 129-132). 

With regard to the story itself 1 quite agree with Gouston {Book of 
SmdBtSd, p. 212) that there is little if any resemblance between the stoiy in 
our text and versions in Sindibad, Ubro de los EngaSos, Spniipas, etc. In fact, 
the only points of resemblance at all appear to be in tlie introduction of a 
monkey and a tree of figs. Curiously enough, a much nearer variant is found 
in a Swahili collection. Here a monkey is in the habit of feeding a shark 
with fruit from a tree. One day the shark invited him to come to his home 
in the sea. Off they set, but on the way the shark said : “ Our sultan is ill, 
and nothing can cure him but a monkey's heart.” " But don't you know,” 
replied the monkey, " that we always leave our hearts in trees, and go about 
with our bodies only ?” and so made good his escape. (See G. Ferrand, Contes 
Popukures Malagaches, Paris, 1898, p. 77; and E. Steere, SwaMii Tales, 1870, 
p. 1.) There is also a Japanese stoiy in which the idonkey’s liver is required 
for the Queen of the Sea. After he has been conducted to hw palace beneath 
the waves, he ia told this by the jelly-fish, and at once says that he always 
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from his troop. Whilo he was eating an u^umbara fruit, it 
fell from his hand, and was devoured by a porpoise that 
lived in the water of the sea. The porpoise, delighted at 
th6 taste of the fruit, uttered a melodious sound, which 
pleased the monkey so much that he threw him many more 
fruits. And so the monkey went on throwing fruits ^ and 
the porpoise went on making a melodious sound, until a 
friendship sprang up between them. So every day the 
porpoise spent the day in the water near the monkey, 
who remained on the bank, and in the evening he went 
home. 

Then the wife of the porpoise came to learn the facts, 
and as she did tiot approve of the friendship between the 
monkey and her husband, which caused the latter to be 
absent all day, she pretended to be ill. Then the porpoise 
was afflicted, and asked his wife again and again what was 
the nature of her sickness, and what would cure it. Though 
he importuned her persistently, she would give no answer, 
but at last a female confidante of hers said to him : Al- 
though you will not do it, and she does not wish you to do it, 
still I must speak. How can a wise person conceal sorrow 
from friends ? A violent disease has seized your wife, of such 
a kind that it cannot be cured without soup made of the 
lotus-like heart of a monkey.’” When the porpoise heard 
this from his wife’s confidante, he reflected ; Alas 1 how 
shall I obtain the lotus-like heart of a monkey ? Is it right 
for me to plot treachery against the monkey, who is my 

•keeps his liver at home. It is raining ; my liver will decay, and 1 shall die ” ; 
so saying, he starts off, as he says, to fetch it, taking good care^ however, 
not to return. (See Bastian, IXe Vcetker da OatSckat Ariau, iv, p. 340 ; and 
W. E. Griffis, Japanue Fairy fVoAd, p. 144.) Both the above parillpls are 
taken from J. A. Macculloch, Chitdkood of Fktkm, pp. 131, 132. 

Dr Caster refers me to his BeUrUge zar vergUicheaden Sagenf aid MdrtAea- 
kunde, Bucharest, 1883, pp. 33-57, where he deals with the subject in question. 

It is’to be reprinted in his forthcoming SfudUa amd Tada, See the analogues 
given by K. Campbell, Seven Saga of Rome, p. Izxsiii.*— 

^ The Sanskrit College MS. reads cakeUpan fair &'■ ca keUpan, 

* In Bernhard Schmidt’s Grieckueke Mdrcken, No. 5, the Lamnissa 
pretends that she- is ill and can only be cured by eating a goldfish into 
which Is bone of her rival has been turned. Perhaps wc ought to read aSdyd 
for ad^ in //. 108. 
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friend ? On the other hand, how else can I cure my wife,* 
whom 1 love more than my life ? ” 

When the porpoise had thus reflected, he said to his 
wife : ** I will bring you a whole monkey, my dear ; do not 
be unhappy.” When he had said this, he went to his friend 
the monkey, and said to him, after he had got into conversa- 
tion : “ Up to this day you have never seen my home and 
my wife ; so come, let us go and rest there one day. Friend- 
ship is but hollow when friends do not go without ceremony 
and eat at one another’s houses, and introduce their wives 
to one another.” 

With these words the porpoise beguiled the monkey, 
and induced him to come down into the water, and took 
him on his back and set out. And as he was going along, 
the monkey saw that he was troubled and qpnfused, and 
said : ** My friend, you seem to be altered to-day.” And 
when he went on persistently inquiring the reason, the 
stupid porpoise, thinking that the ape was in his power, 
said to him : ” The fact is, my wife is ill, and she has been 
asking me for the heart of a monkey, to be used as a remedy ; 
that is why 1 am in low spirits to-day.” When the wise 
monkey heard this speech of his, he reflected : ” Ah 1 This 
is why the villain has brought me here 1 Alas 1 this fellow 
is overpowered by infatuation for a female, and is ready to 
plot treachery against his friend. Will not a person possessed 
by a demon eat his own flesh with his teeth ? ” 

After the monkey had thus reflected, he said to the 
porpoise : ” If this is the case, why did you not inform me 
of this before, my friend ? I will go and get my heart for 
your wife. For I have at present left it on the uiumbara 
tree on which 1 live.” 

When the silly porpoise heard this, he was sorry, and he 
said : ” Then bring it, my friend, from the uiumbara tree.” 
And thereupon the porpoise took him back to the shore of 
the sea. When he got there, he bounded up the bank, as 
if he had just escaped from the grasp of death, and climbing 

> The D. text leadt MAAjfS instead of sA/Aya, and the whole line can be 
translated : " What matten mj friend to me ? It is m j wife, forsooth, whom 
1 love more than my life." See Speyer, op. eif., p. 1S7.-->M w ** 
voi. ▼. - 
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up to the top of the tree, said to that porpoise : ** Off with 
you, you fool ! Does any animal keep his heart outside his 
body ? However, by this artUice I have saved my life, and 
I will not return to you. Have you not heard, my friend, 
the story of the ass ? 

188 a . The Sick Lion, the Jackal and the Ase ^ 

There lived in a certain forest a lion, who had a jackal 
for a minister. A certain king, who had gone to hunt, once 
found him, and wounded him so sorely with his weapons 
that he with difficulty escaped to his den alive. When the 
king was gone, the lion stUl remained in the den, and his 
minister, the jackal, who had lived on his leavings, being 
exhausted for want of food, said to him : My lord , why 
do you not go out and seek for food to the best of your 
ability, for your own body is being famished as well as your 
attendants* ? ” When tiie jackal said this to the lion, he 
answered : ** My friend, I am exhausted with wounds, and 
I cannot roam about outside my den. If 1 could get the 
heart and ears of a donkey to eat, my wounds would heal, 
and I should recover my former health. So go and bring 
me a donkey quickly from somewhere or other.’* 

The jackal agreed to do so, and sallied out. As he was 
wandering about, he found a washerman’s ass in a solitary 

1 Benfey does not seem to have been aware of the existence of this story 
in Somadeva’s WOTk. For details as to variants see Benfey, ogp. rif., vol. i, 
430 ei »tq. See also Weber’s article in tnducke Studim, vol. iii, p. SSS. He 
considers that the fable came to India from Greece. Cf. nl^ I>e Oubematis, 
Zoological MgtKologg, vol. i, p. 37J. An ass is deceived in the same way in 
Prym and Si^in, SgriKke Marckai, p. 379. In Waldau’s Bokmteke MUreken, 
p. 98, one of the boys proposes to say that the Glucksvogel had no heart. 
Rutherford in the introduction to his edition of Babrius, p. xxvii, considers 
that the fable is alluded to by Solon i.i the following words: — 
v/Mwv S' tU fM¥ SKwrrot dktiwfKtK txi’ciri /Soint 
(vfurutriv S' vfiiv aov^of crforc foot 
• tf yAuovav Sparc aou cts croc nioAov dvSpos, 

Cis Spyov S* ouSlv ytyvopcvoF jSXbrcrc. 

But all turns upon the interpretation of the first line, which Schneidewin 

renders: *‘Singitli tapUu, caadi detifiUu” Cf. Hertel, op. eit., pt. i, p. 140; 

pt. ii, p. 145 et seq.’—tt.m.r. 
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place, and said in a friendly way : ^ Why are you so ex« 
hausted ? ” The donk^ answered : ** 1 am reduced by 
perpetually carrying this washerman’s load.” The jackal 
said : ” Why do you endure all this toil ? Come with me, 
and I will take you to a forest as delightful as heaven, 
where you may grow fat in the society of she-asses.” 

When the donkey, who was longing for enjoyment, heard 
this, he went to the forest, in which that lion ranged, in the 
company of that jackaL And when the lion saw him, being 
weak from impaired vitality, he only gave him a blow with 
his paw behind, and the donkey, beu^ wounded by the blow, 
was terrified and fied immediately, and did not come near the 
lion again, and the lion fell down confused and bewildered. 
And then the lion, not having accomplished his object, 
hastily returned to his den. Then the jackal, his minister, 
said to him reproachfully : ” My lord, if you cduld not kill 
this miserable donkey, what chance is there of your killing 
deer and other animals ? ” Then the lion said to him : ” If 
you know how, bring that donkey again. I will be ready and 
kill him.” 

When the lion had dispatched the jackal with these 
words, he went to the donkey and said : ” Why did you 
run away, sir ? ” And the donkey answered ; ” 1 received 
a blow from some (;reature.” Then the jackal laughed and 
said : ” You must have experienced a delusion. There is 

no such creature there, for 1, weak as 1 am, dwell there, in 
safety. So come along with me to that forest, where pleasure 
is without restraint.” * 

When he said this, the donkey was deluded, and returned 
to the forest. And as soon as the lion saw him, he came out 
of his den, and springing on him from behind, tore him with 
his claws and killed him. And the lion, after he had divided 
the donkey, placed the jackal to guard it, and being fatigued, 
went away to bathe. And in the meanwhile the deceitful 
jackal devoured the heart and ears of that donkey, to gratify 
his appetite. The lion, after bathing, came ba^ and per- 
ceiving the donkey in this condition, asked tl^e jackal where 
its ears and heart were. The jackal answcoed- him : ” The 

‘ I have followed Sanskrit College MS. in reading nkbidlUuitkkmm: 
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creatiire never possessed ears or a heart, otherwise how 
could he have letumed when he had once escaped ? ” When 
the linn heard that, he believed it, and ate his flesh, and the 
jackal devoured what remained over. 

188. Story of the Monkey and the Porpoise 

When the ape had told this tale, he said again to the 
porpoise: “I wiU not come again. Why should I behave 
like the jackass ? ” When the porpoise heard this firom the 
monkey, he returned home, grieving that he had through 
his folly failed to execute his wife’s commission, while he 
had lost a friedld. But his wife recovered her former tran- 
quillity, on account of the termination of her husband’s 
friendship with the ape. And the ape lived happily on the 
shore of the sea.* 


[■] **So a wise person should place no confidence in a 
wicked person. How can he, who confides in a wicked 
person or a black cobra, enjoy prosperity ? ” 

When Gomukha had told this story, he again said to 
Naravahanadatta,' fo amuse him : “ Now hear in succession 
about the following ridiculous fools. Hear first about the 
fool who rewarded the minstrel. 

134. Story of the Fool who gave a Verbal Reward to the 

Musician* 

« 

A certain musician once gave great pleasure to a rich man, 
by singing and playing before 'him. He thereupon called 

, ■ This finishes Book 1 V of ihS PAAatmmtm . — 

For panllek to this stor}- compare Liebrecht, Xitr I'tJktkimde, p. S3, 
where he treats of the Atwdmuu, and the Japanese story in the Nachtnige. 
In this a gentleman who had much enj< 7 ed the smell of fried eels pays for 
them liy exhibiting his money to the owner of the cook-sho|i. See also |nge 
1 IS, of the same work. M. I>v^ue shows that Rabelais' story of Le Facqttin 
W If UtutistcHr exactly resembles this as told in the AvadStias. He thinks 
that La Fontaine, in his fable of VHm&re ei lev Plmdcurst is indebted to the 
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his treasurer, and said in the hearing of the imiridan: 
** Give this man two thousand jionos.” The treasurer said : 

I will do so^*’ and went out. Then the minstrel went and 
asked him for those paim. But the treasurer, who had an 
understanding with his master, refused to give them. 

Then the musician came and asked the rich man for the 
jMinas, but he said : ** What did you give me^ that I should 
midce you a return? You gave a short-lived pleasure to 
my ears by playing on the lyre, and I gave a dMxrt-lived 
pleasure to your ears by promising you monqr.” When the 
musician heard that, he despaired of his payment, laii|^ied, 
and went home. 


[M] ** Would not that speech of tl^ miser’s^ make even 
a stone laugh ? And now. Prince, hear the story of the two 
foolish pupils. 

185. Story of the Teacher and his Two Jealous. PvpOs ^ 

A certain teacher had two pupils who were jealous of 
one another. And one of those pupils wariied and anointed 
every day the right foot of his instructor, and the other 
did the same to the left foot. Now it happened that one day 
the pupil whose business it was to anmt the rig^t foot had 
been sent to the village^ so the teacher said to the second 

story as told in Babelm»(LttMjfika tt Ugauleg Se flmde et ig laPene,^^ 5ii7, 
548 )l See also Bohde, Der Grieekueke RomoH, p. S70 (note). Gosson In 
his School of Abmae, Arber^s reprint, pp. 68, tdls the stoiy of Dionysius. 
A similar idea is foond in the HenmaSmoM of Lndan, chaps, lux and IznL 
A philosopher is indignant with his pupil on aeoount of his lees beiiw nnuBj 
days in arrear. The unde of the young man, who is s t a n d in g by, being a 
rude and nncultnred person, says to the philosopher: **liy good m a n, pray 
let ns hear no more eomplaints about thy great injustice with whM yon 
eoneeise yourself to have been treated, for all- It amounts to is^ that we 
have bought words fiem yon, and have up to the ‘pre s ent time paid yen hi 

the same ooin.” See the numerous refe r enc e s given by Chanvin, sge oil., 

viiL, p. 158. — N.n.i>. 

1 There is a eertain icsemblsnee between this stoiy and a joke in 
PhUagehi, p. l6 (ed. Ebcilistd, Berlin ■1869> ScholsaticUB tcUs his boott 
not to creak, or he will break lltflir legs. 
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pupil, whose bunness it was to anoint the left foot : ** To-day 
you DT.ust wash and anoint my right foot also.” When the 
foolish pupfl received this order, he coolly said to his teacher : 

1 cannot anoint this foot that belongs to my rivaL” When 
he said this, the teadier insisted. Then ^at pupil, who 
was the very opposite of a good pupil, took hold of his 
teacher’s foot in a passion, and exerting great force, broke 
it.' Then the teacher uttered a cry of pain, and the other 
pupils came in and beat that wicked pupil, but he was 
rescued from them b> that teacher, who felt sorry for him. 

The next day the other pupil came back fmm the 
village, and when he^saw the injury that had been done to 
his teacher’s foot, he asked the history of it, and then he 
was inflamed with rage, and be said : ” Why should 1 not 
break the foot that belongs to that enemy of mine ? ” So 
he laid hdd of the teacher’s second leg and broke it. Then 
the others began to beat that wicked pupil, but the teacher, 
both of whose legs were broken, in compassion begged him 
off too. Then those two pupils departed, laughed to scorn 
the whole country, but their teacher, who deserved so 
much credit for his patient temper, gradually got well. 


[Hj Melius foolish attendants, by quarrelling with one 
another, ruin their master’s interests, and do not reap any 
advantage for themselves. Hear the story of the two-headed 
ser^nt. 


a 

186. Story of the Snake with Two Heads* 

A certain snake had two heads, one in the usual place 
and one in his taiL But the Lead that he had in his tail was 

' Here the B. reading ia wrong. For njpalaAoA taeddthfM read niptUisha- 
loi3dKff^,and for hated gOdhSl read baled grd^, thus the pa wage ahould read : 
**T1ien thia pnpil, in a fit of anger at the (other) pnpil, hia rival, took hold 
of that foot of hia maater and broke It violcntlj with a atone." See Speyer, 
op. cif., p. res. — N.II.P. 

3 lllio eorreapoikda to the foortoenth afanyin the fifth book of the PoficAo- 
iMtra, Benfey, voL ii, p. 360. At any rate the leading idea ia the aame. See, 
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Uind; the head that was in the usual place was ftimislied 
with eyes. And there was a quarrel bkween them, eadi 
saying that it was the principal head. Now the serpent 
usually roamed about with his real head foremost But 
once on a time the head in the tail caught hold of a piece oi 
wood, and fastening firmly round it prevented that snake 
from going on. The consequence was that the snake con- 
sidered this head very powerful, as it had vanquished the 
head in front And so the snake roamed about with his 
blind head foremost, and in a hole he fell into fire, owing to 
his not being able to see the way, and so he was burnt* 


[M] ** So those foolish people, many in number, who are 
quite at home in a small accomplishment through* their at- 
tachment to this unimportant accomplishment are brought 
to ruin. Hear now about the fool who ate the grains of rice. 

187 . Story of the Foot who was nearly choked wUh Rice 

A certain foolish person came for the first time to his 
father-in-law’s house, and there he saw some white grains 
of rice, which his mother-in-law had put down to be cooked, 
and he put a handful of them into his mouth, meaning to 
eat them. And his mother-in-law came in that very moment. 
Then the foolish man was so ashamed that he could not 
swallow the grains of rice, nor bring them up. And his 

Benfey, vol. i, pp. 337, 333. It has a certain reiefflUance to the fable of 
Menenius. There is a snake in Bengal with a knob at the end of his tail. 
Probably this gave rise to the legend of the douUe-licaded serpent Sir Thomas 
Browne devotes to the Amphtsbena, chap, xv of the third lxN>k of his Pis^r 
F.rnn,uid cmves leave to "doabt of this doable-headed ser|»ent, ' until be 
taw " the advantage to behold, or iterated oeular testimony." See also 
Liebrccht, Zur ViJkAmde, p. 180, where he treats of the AvadSim. The 
story is identical with that in oar text M. L£ve«|ae shows that this story, 
as found in the Avaddtuu, forms tho basis of one of 1m Fontaine's fables, 
vii, 17. La Fontaine took it from Plutarch’s IJ/f of Jgh, 

1 This story is No. 3,0 in Sir (2. Toniewall l.ewis’ ’Edition of the 
Fables of Babrius, pt. ii. Tlie only difference is that the tail, when in 
difficulties, entreats the head to deliver it. 
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mother-in-law seeing that his throat ' was swollen and dis- 
tended, and that he was speechless, was afraid that he was 
i]ll, and summoned her husband. And he, when he saw his 
state, qyickly ^brought the ph 3 rsician, and the physician, 
fearing that there was an internal tumour, seized the head 
of that fool and opened his jaw.* Then the grains of rice 
came out, and all those present laughed. 


[M] ‘‘Thus a fool does an unseemly act, and does not 
know how to conceal it 

188. Story of \he Boys that milked the Donkey * 

Certain foolish boys, having observed the process of 
milking in the case of cows, got a donkey, and having sur- 
rounded it, proceeded to milk it vigorously. One milked 
and another held the milk-pail, and there was great emulation 
among them as to who should first drink the milk. And yet 
they did not obtain milk, though they laboured hard. 


[M] “The fact is, Prince, a fool who spends his labour 
on a chimera makes himself ridiculous. 

189. Story of Ike Foolish Boy who went to the Village for Nothing 

There was a certain foolish son of a Brfihman, and his 
father said to him one evening : “ My son, you must go to 

' It wouldn't be his throat. The rending is gala in B., but in the D. text 
it is gaUttf ** cheek/’ which is undoubtedly correct — n.m.p. 

* I re^ hanumf the conjecture of Dr Kero. 

* This story appears to have been known to Lucian. In his DemoMOx (SH) 
he compares the two unskilful disputants to a couple, one of whom is milking 
a goat, the other holding a aleve.^ So Aristophanes speaks of dvov rdmu 
and opvlSnv ydXa. It must be admitted that some critics doubt Lucian’s 
authorship of the Demoaax. Professor Aufirecht in his Beiir^ge zar Kematmiu 
Inditeker Didder quotes a strophe of Amarasiqiha in which the following line 
occurs : — 

‘ DagdJdt e^am ackdanaaa jaralt dagdkdiojfSt eSka/i." 

Professor Auftecht proposes to read gardabhk for sSkaH. 
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the Tfllage eaify to-mofniw.*’ Having heaid he aet 
out in the moniin^ without asking hia father what he waa 
tq do^ and went to the village without any 6lqect» and came 
back in the evening fatigued. He said to his father : ” I 
have been to the viDage.” **Te8, but you have not dcme 
any good by it»” answered bis father. 


[■!“ So a fool, who acts without an cd>ject, becomes 
the lavs^iing-stbck of pec^e geneiaPy; he suffers fatigue^ 
but does not do any good.” 

When the son of the King of Vatsa had heard from 
Gomukha, his chief minister^ this series of tales» ridi in 
instruction, and had dedared that he was longing to obtain 
Saktiyafas, and had perceived that the ng^t was far spent, 
he dosed his eyes in deep^ and reposed surrounded by bis 
ministers. 



CHAFFER LXIV 


T hen, the next evening, as Narav&hanadatta was 
[M] again in his private i^Mirtment, longing for 
union with his beloved, at his request Gomukha told 
the following series of tales to amuse him : — 


140. Story of iht Brdhman and the Mungpoae ■ 

There was in ^ certain village a Brfthman, named 
Devatoman; and he had a wife of equally high birth, 
named Yajnadattfi. And she became pregnant, and in 
time gave birth to a son, and the Brahman, though poor, 
thought he had obtained a treasure in him. And when she 
had given birth to the child, the Brahman’s wife went to 
the river to bathe, but Deva^arman remained in the house, 
taking care of his infant son. In the meanwhile a maid 
came from the women’s apartments of the palace to summon 
that Brahman, who lived on presents received for perform- 
ing inauguratory ceremonies. Then he, eager for a fee, 
went off to the palace, leaving a mungoose, which he had 
brought up from its birth, to guard his child. After he 
had gone, a snake suddenly came near the child, and the 
mungoose, seeing it, killed it out of love for his master. 

» 1 Sec Benf(^, op. rit., vol. i, p|>. 471l>483. To Englishmen the sUwy 
suggests Llewellyn’s faithful hound Gelert, fioro which the parish of 
Bethgelert in North Wales is name^- This legend has been versified by 
W. R. Spencer. It is found in the English C’eila (see Bohn’s Gesta ttomoMormm, 
Introduction, p. xliiL It is No. 26 in Herrtage’s edition). The story (as 
found in the Seven Wue Madere) is admirably told in Simroek’s JHe l}ekteeken 
yoikebidker, vol. xii, p. *135. Sec also Baiing-Gould, Cmrioiu Mglhe, 1869, p> 134 
cf. aeq. — ^Sce Heitel, op. at., pt. i, p. 140; pt. ii, p. 148 cf aeq. K. Campbell, 
Sagea of Roane, pp. Ixxix at aeq., gives thirty-one analogues. This 
pathetic little tale forms the fiame-stofy of the fifth (and last) bode 'of the 
PaMekatamtra. Moot texts have two sub^torics — namely, " The Brahman who 
built Castles-in-the- Air;” and ** ’The Barber who killetl the Monks.” These are 
omitted by Somadeva, but will be found in Appendix 1, pp. 228-230. — n.m.p. 
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Then the mungoose saw Devateman letunung at a 
distance, and delighted, ran out to meet him, all stained 
with the blood of the snake. And Devatoman, when he 
saw its appearance, felt certain that it had killed his young 
child, and in his agitation killed it with a stone. But 
when he went into the house, and saw the snake killed by 
the mungoose, and his boy alive, he repented of what he 
had done. And when his wife returned and heard what 
had happened, she reproached him, saying : ** Why did you 
inconsiderately kill the mungoose,' which had done you a 
good turn ? ” * 


[M] “Therefore a wise man, Prince, should never do 
anything rashly. For a person who acts rashly U destroyed 
in both worlds. And one who does anything contrary to the 
■prescribed method obtains a result which is the opposite of 
that desired. 


141. Story of the Fool that was his Own Doctor 

For instance, there was a man suffering firom flatulence. 
And once on a time the doctor gave him a medicine, to be 
used as a clyster, and said to him: “Go to your house, 
and bruise this, and wait till I come.” The physician, after 
giving this order, delayed a little, and in the meanwhile the 
fool, having reduced the drug to powder, mixed it with 
water and drank it. That made him very ill, and when the 
doctor came, he had to give him an emetic and with diffi- 
culty brought him round, when he was at the point of death. 
And he scolded his patient, saying to him: “A clyster is 
not meant to be drunk, but must be administered in the 
proper way. Why did you not wait for me ? ” 

1 To the references <ni the nmngoose alreadj given In my note in 
Vol. Ill, pp. 1 15«*, ll6ii, 1 woald add Sir G. A. Grierson, "Mongoose,” Jmtm. 
Uojf. A*. Sot., October 19S3, pp. 619, ^0, where the etymology of the word 
is discussed. — n.m.p. ' 

^ Here ends the complete PaSekotontrs as given bj Somadevn. — n.v.pJ 
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IM“ So an action, useful in itsdf, if done contrary to 
rule^ has bad effects. Therefore a wise man should do no- 
thizi^ oontraiy to rule. And the man who acts without 
oonsideration does what is wrong, and immediately incurs 
reproach. 

142. SUnry of the Foci who mutook Uemdta for Monkeys 

For instance, there was in a certain place a foolish man. 
He was once going to a foreign country, accompanied by 
his son, and when the caravan encamped in the forest, the 
boy entered the woqd to amuse himself. There he was 
scratched by monkeys, and with difficulty escaped with life, 
and when his father asked him what had happened, the 
silly boy, not knowing what monkeys were, said : “ I was 
scratch^ in this wood by some hairy creatures that live 
on firuits.” When the father heard it, he drew his sword in 
a rage, and went to that wood. And seeing some ascetics 
with long matted hair, picking fruits there, he ran towards 
them, saying to himself: These hairy rascals injured my 
son.’* But a certain traveller there prevented him from 
killing them, by saying: saw some monkeys scratch 

your son; do not kiU the hermits.” So by good luck he 
was saved from committing a crime, and returned to the 
caravan. 


So a wise man should never act without reflection. 
What is ever likely to go wrong with a man who reflects ? 
But th6 thoughtless are always ruined and made the objects 
of public ridicule.” , 


148. Story of the Fool who found a Purse 

For ^ instancy a certain poor man, going on a journey, 
found a bag of gold, that had be^ dropped by the head 
of a caravan. Ue fool, the moment he found it, instead 
of going away, stood still where he was, and began to count 
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the gold. In the meanwhile the merchant, who was on 
horseback, discovered his loss, and galloping back, he saw; 
the bag of gold in the poor man’s possession, and took it 
away from him. So he lost his wealth as soon as he got it, 
and went on his way sorrowful, with his face fixed on the 
ground. 

[H] “ Fools lose wealth as soon as they get it. 

144. Story of the Foci who looked for the Moon 

A certain foolish man, who wished to see the new moon, 
was told by a man who saw it to look in the direction of his 
finger. He averted his eyes from the sky, and stood staring 
at his friend’s finger, and so did not see the new moon, but 
saw the people laughing at him. 


[M] ** Wisdom accomplishes the impossible ; hear a story 
in proof of it. 

145. Story of the Woman who escaped from the Monkey and 

the Cowherd 

A certain woman set out alone to go to another village. 
And on the way a monkey suddenly came and tried to lay hcdd 
of her, but she avoided it by going to a tree and dodging 
round it. The foolish monkey threw its arms round the tree, 
and she laid hold of its arms with her hands and pressed 
them against the tree. The monkey, which was held tight, 
became furious, but at that moment the woman saw a cow- 
herd coming that way, and said to him: ’*Sir, hdd this 
ape by the arms a moment, until I can arrange my dress 
and hair, which arc disordered.” He said : ’’ 1 will do so, if 
you promise to grant me your love.” And slle consented. 
And he held the monkey. Then she drew his dagger and 
killed the monkey, and said to the cowherd, ’*Come to a 
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londy spoty” and so took him a long distance. At last they 
fell in with some travdlers, s) she left him and went with 
ihem to the village that she wished yto reach, having avoided 
outrage by her wisdom. 


[M] ** So you see that wisdom is in this worid the 
principal support of men; the man who is poor in wealth 
lives, but the man who is poor in intdlect does not live. 
Now hear. Prince, this romantic, wonderful tale. 

% 

Story of the Two Thieves^ Ghafa and Karpara ' 

There were in a certain city two thieves, named Ghata 
and Karpara. One night Karpara left Ghata outside the 
palace, and breaking through the wall,' entered the bed- 

1 For full details of this stoiy see Appendix II of this volume.— 

* Breaking through the wall and digging a tunnel into a house ere the 
recognised methods adopted by the Indian thief. The opening is known by 
several naniesi such as kkSlrm, ckkUraf mmgS, etc. This latter word, also 
written wmflgiS, is apparently derived from the Greek trvpiy^. Professor J. Jolly 
has kindly drawn my attention to a recent article on the subject by O. Stein, 
und Zeii. f. Indoiog^ und IroHuttik, vol. iii, pt. ii, 1925, pp. 

280-318. See also M. Winternits, "Surunga and the Kautilya Artha^tra,” 
Indian HutoHcal QfunUrlif, vol. i. No. 3, September 1925, pp. 489-432. The 
actual shape of the breach is also variously named ; thus in the Mjichchhakatika 
(iii, 13) seven technical names are g^ven : padmatyBkoia, ** blown like a lotus *’ ; 
bhBidMrat “sun"; hdlackamdra, “crescent moon"; tafpi, “cistern"; mr/irtMi, 
“extdbded"; awnHika, “cruciform"; and piinfakamhha, “full pot" The in- 
strument for digging is named fdia^mukka, or nragd^, “ snake mouth," iii the 
Daia Kumdra CharUa (see Hcrtel’s traqs., 19S2, vol. i, pp. 62, 173; vol. ii, 
pp. 55, 189)- 

Sanskrit fiction abounds in references to the tunnel, several of which are 
given in Bloomfield's article, “llie Ar** of Stealing in Hindu Fiction," Amer. 
Jomm. Phil., vol. xliv, p. 11 6 , from which the above has been taken. He 
quotes from Tawney’s PrabandkacinUkma^, p. 67, which is a misprint for 38, 
where we have the amusing incident of the poetical iliief King Bh- 
suddenly wakes up in ^le middle the night, and seeing the new moon, 
composes a half-stanza in its praise, but is unable to finish it At this moment 
a thief who has entered the king's treasure-room by digging a tunnel into his 
palace, being unable to restrain the volume of his poetical inspiration, finishes 
the stanza. Bloomfield also quotes again from Mnckchhakalika (lii, 1 3), where 
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chamber of the princess. And the princess* who could not 
sleq^ saw him there in a comer* and suddenly fsUing in 
love with him* called him to her. And she gave him wrelth, 
and said to him : ** I wiU give you much more if you come 
again.” Then Kaipaia went out* and told Gha(a what had 
happened* and gave him the wrelth* and having thus got 
hold of the king’s property* sent him home. But he h£n^ 
sdf again entei^ the women’s apartments of the palace. 
Who that is attracted by love and covetousness thhiks of 
death? There he remained with the princess* and be- 
wildered with love and wine, he fell asleep* and did not 
observe that the night was at an end. 

And in the morning the guards of the women’s apart- 
ments entered* and made him prisoner* and informed the 
king, and he in his anger order^ him to be put to death. 
While he was being led to the place of execution* his friend 
Ghata came to look for him, as he had not returned in the 
course of the night. Then Karpara saw Ghata* and made 
a sign to him that he was to cany off and talre care of the 

Sarvilalw shows that even the quality and state of the bricks through whieh 
the tunnel goes is by no means negligible : 

" Where is the spot which falling drops decayed ? 

For each betraying sound is deadened there. 

Where does the palace crumble ? Where the place 
That nitre-eaten bricks false soundness wear? 

Where shall 1 ’scape the sight of woman's free ? ” 

He answers his own question : ** Here is a spot weakened fay constant 
sen and sprinkling* and eaten by saltpetre rot. And here is a j^le of dirt 
thrown np a mouse. . . . The Uessed bearer of the Gdden Lance (god 
patron of thieves) has prescribed finir varieties of breach* thus: if the 
biida are baked* poll them out; if th^ are unbaked* cut them; if they are 
made of earth* wet them ; if they are made of wood* split them.” 

With rq^ard to the punishment inflicted on thieves* for sune unexplained 
— the sentences in fiction are neariy always very draatie* while Him pre- 
scribed by the Sistras are comparatively lenient We saw on page 6l of this 
Tidume that Duali|alMiddhi had bis hands cut off and his tongue cut out In 
the ClmUm-Pmiima Jstakm (I^. 193) the thief s feet* nose and can are also 
cut off. The usual punishment, however* was death* and wc have already 
(Vol. I, p. 1 18e*) seen how the thief was led to execution to the beat of the 
dross. The more usual harm of execution was by impalenient*icither alive* or 
decapitation* or mutilation. For farther details see Bloomfield* qp. di., 
p. SS8.— « JLr. 
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princess. And he answered fay a sign that he would do so. 
Then Kaipara was led away by the executkmen, and beii^ 
at ^eir mercy, was quickly hanged up upon a tree^ and so 
executed. 

Then Ghata went iion^ sonowing for his friend, and as 
soon as night arrived he dug a mine and entered the apart- 
ment of the princess. Seeii^ her in fetters there alone, he 
went up to her and said: am the friend of Karpara, 

who was to-day put to death on account of you. And out of 
love for him I am come here to carry you off, so come along 
before your father does you an injury.*’ Thereupon she 
consented joyfully^ and he removed her bonds. Then he went 
out with her, who at once committed herself to his care, by 
the underground passage he had made, and returned to his 
own house. 

And next morning the king heard that his own daughter 
had been carried off by someone who had dug a secret mine, 
and that king thought to himself: ** Undoubtedly that 
wicked man whom I punished has some audacious friend, 
who has carried off my daughter in this way.” So he set 
his servants to watch the body of Karpara, and he said to 
them: *'You must arrest anyone who may come here 
lamenting, to bum the corpse and perform the other rites, 
and so I shall recover that wicked girl who has disgraced 
her family.” 

When those guards had received this order from the 
king, they said, ** We will do so,” and remained continually 
watching the corpse of Karpara. 

Then Ghata made inquiries, and found out what was 
going on, and said to the p rinc ess : ** My dear, my comrade 
Karpara was a very dear Mend to me, and by means of him 
I gained you and all these valuable jewels ; so until 1 have 
paid to him the debt of frierdship I cannot rest in peace. 
So 1 will go and see his corpse^ and by a device of mine 
manage to lament over it, and 1 will in due course bum the 
body, and scatter the bones in a holy place. And do not be 
afraid. I am not reckless like Karpara.” 

After he had said this to her, he immediately assumed 
the appearance of a Piifopata ascetic, and taking boiled 
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rice and milk in a pot, he went near the corpse of Karpaia, 
as if he were a person pass^ that way casually, and when 
h&^t near it he slipped, and let fall from his hand ahd 
broke that pot of milk and rice, and began lamenting : ** O 
Karpara full of sweetness,”* and so on. And the guards 
thought that he was grieving for his pot full of food, that 
he had got by begging. And immediately he went home 
and told that to the princess. And the next day he made 
a servant, dressed as a bride, go in front of him, and he 
had another behind him, carrying a vessel full of sweetmeats, 
in which the juice of the Datura had been infused.* And 
he himself assumed the appearance of a drunken villager, 
and so in the evening he came reeling along past those 
guards, who were watching the body of Karpara. They 
said to him : “ Who are you, friend, and who is this lady, 
and where are you going ? ” Then the cunifing fellow 
answered them with stuttering accents : “ I am a viUager ; 
this is my wife ; I am going to the house of my father-in- 
law, and I am taking for him this complimentary present 
of sweetmeats. But you have now become my fHends by 
speaking to me, so I will take only half of the sweetmeats 
there; take the other half for yourselves.” Saying this, 
he gave a sweetmeat to each of the guards. And they 
received them, laughing, and all of them partook of them. 
Accordingly Ghata, having stupefied the guards with Datura, 
at night brought fuel * and burnt the body of Karpara. 

The next morning, after he had departed, the king, 
hearing of it, removed those guards who had been stupefied, 
and placed others there, and said : ** You must guard these 
bones, and you must arrest whoever attempts to take them 

1 Of course karpara is the Sanskrit for "pot.” In fact the two friends’ 
names mi^ht be represented in English by Pitcher and Pot. In modem 
Hindu funerals boiled rice is given to che dead. So I am informed by my 
friend Pandit .SyAmti Charan Mukhopftdhyaya, to whom I am indebted for 

many kind hints. For details of the use of the or balls of rice, at 

Hindu funerals see Stevenson, RUe» of Ike Twice^Boru, 1920, pp. 159, 172, 
177, etc. — N.M.p. 

® See Vol. I, pp. l 60 , l 60 a>. — n.m.p. v, 

* I read akfitendhonak [so in D.} The Sanskrit College MS. seems to 
me to give hfittndhana. 
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away, and you must not accept food from any outsider.” 
When the guards were thus instructed by the king, they 
remdned on the look-out day and night, and Ghato heard 
of it. Then he, being acquainted with the operation of a 
bewildering charm granted him by Durga, made a wandering 
mendicant his friend, in order to make them repose confidence 
in him. And he went there with that wandering mendicant, 
who was muttering spells, and bewildered those guards, 
and recovered the bones of Karpara. And after throwing 
them into the Ganges he came and related what he had 
done, and lived happily with the princess, accompanied by 
the mendicant. * 

But the king, hearing that the bones had been carried 
off, and the men guarding them stupefied, thought that 
the whole exploit, beginning with the carrying off of his 
daughter, was the doing of a magician. And he had the 
following proclamation made in his city : “ If that magician 
who carried off my daughter, and performed the other ex- 
ploits connected with that feat, will reveal himself, I will 
give him half my kingdom.” 

When Ghata heard this, he wished to reveal himself, 
but the princess dissuaded him, saying: “Do not do so; 
you cannot repose any confidence in this king, who treacher- 
ously puts people to death.” ^ Then, for fear that, if he 
remained there, the truth might come out, he set out for 
another country with the princess and the mendicant.^ 

^ And on the way the princess said secretly to the mendi- 
cant : “ The other one of these thieves seduced me, aiul this 
one made me fall from my. high rank. The other thief is 
dead. As for this Ghata, I do not love him; you arc my 
darling.” When she had said this, she united herself to the 
mendicant, and -killed Ghata in the dead of night. Then, 
as she was journeying along vdth that mendicant, the wicked 

^ So Frau Claradis in " Die Heimonskiiider ” advises her liuslmnd not to 
trust her father (Siinrock’s Die Drutsc/ien J'olkshiichvr, vol. ii, p. I'il). 

^ This is really the end of the story of Ghata, and, as shown in A|ppendix 
II of this volume, was probably taken from Herodotus’ tale of Llhamj^sinitus. 
The subsequent incidents are separate tales collected by Somadeva and have 
all been moulded by him into a single story, although they hang together 
very loosely. — n.m.p. 
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woman fell in with a merchant on the way, whose name 
wa£p Dhanadeva. So she said : “ Who is this skull-bearer ? 
You are my darling.” And she left that mendicant whUe 
he was asleep, and went off with that merchant. And in the 
morning the mendicant woke up, and reflected: ‘‘There 
is no love in women, and no courtesy free from fickleness, 
for, after lulling me into security, the wicked woman has 
gone off, and robbed me too. However, I ought perhaps 
to consider myself lucky that I have not been killed like 
Ghata.” After these reflections the mendicant returned to 
his own country. 

And the princess, travelling on with the merchant, 
reached his country. And when Dhanadeva arrived there, 
he said to himself : “ Why should I rashly introduce this 
DIuinatlevas unchaste woman into my house ? ” So, as it 
Unchaste Wife was evening, he went into the house of an old 
woman in that -place, with the princess. And at night he 
asked that old woman, who did not recognise him ; “ Mother, 
do you know any tidings about the family of Dhanadeva ? ” 
When the old woman heard that, she said : “ What tidings 
is there except that his wife is always ready to take a new 
lover ? For a basket, covered with leather, is let down every 
night from the window here, and whoever enters it is drawn 
up into the house, and is dismissed in the same way at 
the end of the night.* And the woman is always stupefied 
with drink, so that she is absolutely void of discernment. 
And this state of hers has become avcII known in the whole 
city. And though her husband has been long away, he has 
not yet returned.” 

When Dhanadeva heard this speech of the old w’onian’s, 
he went out that moment on some pretext, and repaired to 
his own house, being full of inward grief and uncertainty. 
And seeing a basket let down by the female servants with 
ropes, he entered it, and they pulled him up into the house. 
And his wife, who was stiipchcd with drink, embraced liim 
most affectionately, without knowing who he But he 

was quite cast down at seeing her degradation. And there- 
upon she fell into a drunken sleep. And at the end of the 

* See.Cliauviii, op. ci7., \, p. 
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night the female servants let him down again quickly from 
the window in the basket suspended with ropes. And the 
merchant reflected in his grief:. ‘‘Enough of the folly of 
being a family man, for women in a house are a snare I It 
is always this story with them, so a life in the forest is much 
to be preferred.” 

Having formed this resolve, Dhanadeva abandoned the 
princess into the bargain, and set out for a distant forest. 
And on the way he met, and struck up a friendship with, a 
young Br&hman, named Rudrasoma, who had lately returned 
from a long absence abroad. 

When he told him his story, the Brahman became anxious 
about his own wife; and so he arrived in the company of 
that merchant at his own village in the evening. 

And when he arrived there, he saw a cowherd, on the 
bank of the river, near his house, singing with joy, like one 
beside himself. So he said to him in joke : ‘‘ Cowherd, is 

TkeBrokman young woman in love with you that you 

n^rasuma thus in youT rapture, counting the world 

has a similar as stubble ? ” When the cowherd heard that, 
Snwcr laughed and said : “ I have a great secret.' 

The head of this village, a Brahman, named 
Rudrasoma, has been long away, and I visit his wife every 
night ; her maid introduces me into the house dressed as a 
woman.”* When Rudrasoma heard this, he restrained his 
anger, and wishing to find out the truth, he said to the 
.cowherd : ‘‘ If such kindness is shown to guests here, give 
me this dress of yours, and let me go there to-night : I feel 
great curiosity about it.” Jhe cowherd said : ‘‘ Do so ; take 
this black rug of mine, and this stick, and remain here until 
her maid comes. And she will take you for me, and will give 
you a female • dress, and invite you to come; so go there 
boldly at night, and I will take repose this night.” 

1/^en the cowherd said this, the Br&hman Rudrasoma 
took from him the stick and the rug, and stood there, per- 
sonating him. ^ And the cowherd sto^ at a little distance, 
with -that merchant Dhanadeva, and then the maid came.. 

' The Sanskrit College MS. has mama for the mcnfS of Dr Brockhaus. 

• See VoL I, pp. 47», 48«. — v.u.r. 
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She walked silently up to him in the darkness, and wrapped 
him up in a woman’s dress, and said to him, “ Come along,” 
and so took him off to his wife, thinking that he was tlie 
co4rherd. When his wife saw Rudrasoma, she sprang up 
and embraced him, supposing that he was the cowherd, and 
then Rudrasoma thought to himself : “ Alas ! wicked women 
fall in love with a base man, if only he is near them, 
for this vicious wife of mine has fallen in love with a cow- 
herd, merely because he is near at hand.” Then he made 
some excuse with faltering voice, and went, disgusted in 
mind, to Dhanadeva. And after he had told his adventure 
in his own house, he said to that merchant : ” I too will go 
with you to the forest ; perish my family ! ” So Rudrasoma 
and the merchant Dhanadeva set out together for the forest. 

And on the way a friend of Dhanadeva’s, named Sa^in, 
joined them. And in the course of conversation .they told 
him their circumstances. And when Sa^in heard that, 
^j» « Wife being a jealous man, and having just returned 
and t^e L^er from a long absence in a foreign land, he became 
anxious about his wife, though he had locked her up in a 
cellar. And Sa4in, travelling along with them, came near his 
own house in the evening, and was desirous of entertedning 
them. But he saw there a man singing in an amorous mood, 
who had an evil smell, and whose hands and feet were eaten 
away with leprosy. And in his astonishment he asked him : 
“ Who are you, sir, that you arc so cheerful ? ” And the 
leper said to him : “ I am the God of Love.” Sa^in answered : 
“ There can be no mistake about that ! The splendour of 
your beauty is sufficient evidence for your being the God of 
Love.” Thereupon the leper continued : ” Listen, I will tell 
you Something. A rogue here, named Sa^in, being jealous 
of his wife, locked her up in a cellar with one servant to 
attend on her, and went to a foreign land. But that wife of 
his happened to see me here, and immediately surrendered 
hersdf to me, her heart being drawn towards me by love. 
And I spend every night with her, for the maid takes me on 
her back and carries me in. So tell me if I am not the God 
of Love. Who that was the favoured lover of the beautiful 
wife of SaSin could care for other women ? ” 
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When Sa^in heard this speech of the leper’s, he suppressed 
his grief, intolerable as a hurricane, and wishing to discover 
the truth, he said to the leper : In truth you are the God 
of Love, so I have a boon to crave of your godship. 1 feel 
great curiosity about this lady from your description of her, 
so I will go there this very night disguised as yourself. Be 
propitious to your suppliant : you will lose but little, as you 
can attain this object every day.” 

When Sa^in made this request, the leper said to him: 
*‘So be it! Take this dress of mine and give me yours, 
and remain covering up your hands and feet with your 
clothes, as you see me do, until her maid comes, which will 
be as soon as it becomes dark. And she will mistake you 
for me, and put you 4on her back, and you must submit tp 
go there in that fashion, for I always have to go in that way, 
having lost the use of my hands and feet from leprosy.” 

Thereupon Sai^in put on the leper’s dress and remained 
there, but the leper and Savin’s two companions remained 
a little way off. 

Then Savin’s wife’s maid came, and supposing that he 
was the leper, as he had his dress on, said, Come along,” 
and took him up on her back. And so she took him at night 
into that cellar to his wife, who was expecting her paramour 
the leper. Then Sa^in made out for certain that it was his 
wife, who was lamenting there in the darkness, by feeling 
her limbs, and he became an ascetic on the spot. And 
when she was asleep, he went out imobserved, and made his 
way to Dhanadeva and Rudrasoma. And he told them his 
experiences, and said in his grief : ‘‘ Alas ! women are like 
torrdnts that flow in a ravine ; they are ever tending down- 
wards, capricious, beautiful at a distance, prone to turbid- 
ness, and so they are as difficult: to guard as such rivers are 
to drink, and thus my wife, though kept in a cellar, has run 
after a leper. So for me also the forest is the best thing. 
Out on family life ! ” 

And SQ he spent the njght in the company of the merchant 
and the Brdhman, whose affliction was the same as his. 
And next morning they aU set out together for the forest; 
and at evmng they reached a tree by the roadside, with a 
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tank at its foot. And after they had eaten and drunks they 
ascended the tree to sleep, and while they were there they 
saw a traveller come and lie down underneath the tree. 

And soon they saw another man arise from the t^nk, 
and he brought out of his mouth a couch and a lady. Then 
he lay down on the couch beside that wife of his, and went 
The Snak e-God sleep, and the moment she saw it she went 
awl his fVife > embraced the traveller. And he asked her 
who they were, and she answered : This is a snake-god, 
and I am his wife, a daughter of the snake race. Do not 
fear, I have had ninety-nine lovers among travellers, and 
you make the hundredth.” But, while she was saying this, 
it happened that the snake-god woke up, and saw them. 
And he discharged fire from his mouth, and reduced them 
both to ashes. 

When the snake-god had gone, the three friends said to 
one another : “ If it is impossible to guard one’s wife by 
enclosing her in one’s own body, what chance is there of 
keeping her safe in a house ? Out on them all ! ” So 
they spent the night in contentment, and next morning 
went on to the forest. There they became completely 
chastened in mind, with hearts quieted by practising the 
four meditations,* which were not interfered with by their 
friendship; and they became gentle to all creatures, and 
attained perfection in contemplation, which produces un- 
equalled absolute beatification ; and all three in due course 
destroyed the inborn darkness of their souls, and became 
liberated from the necessity of future births. But their 
wicked wives fell into a miserable state by the ripening of 
their own sin, and were soon ruined, losing both this and 
the next world. 

* See p. ISSn^ of this volume. — v.r,p. 

* Mr Gough has kindly pointed out to me a passage in the SarvadariaHa 
Samgraha which explains this. The following is Mr Gough's translation of 
the passage : ** We must consider this teaching as regards the four points of 
view. These are that 

"(1) Everything is momentary and momentary only ; 

** (S) Everything is pain and pain only ; ^ 

" (S) Everything is individual and individual only ; 

" (4) Everything is baseless and baseless only.” 
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M“ So attachment to women, the result of infatua- 
tion, produces misery to all men. But indifference to them 
produces in the discerning emancipation from the bonds of 
existence.” 

When the prince, who was longing for union with 
Saktiya^as, had patiently listened to this diverting tale, 
told by his minister Gomukha, he again went to sleep. 



CHAPTER LXV 



next evening Gomukha told Naravahanadatta 
this story to amuse him as before : 


147. Story of the Ungratefid Wife > 

In a certain city there lived the son of a rich merchant, 
who was an incarnation of a portion of a Bodhisattva. His 
mother died, and his father became attached to another 


^ This story is identical with the fifth in the fourth book of the PaBcha- • 
tantra in Benfey's translation, which he considers Buddhistic, and with which 
he compares the story of the Bhilla in Chapter LX I of this work [No. .98, 
p. 80 of this volume]. He comfiares the story of Dhuminl*in the JJaJla 
Kumiira ChnrUa (Wilson’s edition, p. 150), which resembles this story more 
nearly even than the fonn in the PaUchaioHtm. Also a story in Ardschi- 
Bordschi. [Sec B. Julg, Mongolische Mitrchen-Sammiung, 1868, pp. 967, 338.] It 
w’ill also be found on p, 305 of Sagas from the Far East, He quotes a saying 
of Buddha from Spence Hardy's Eastern Monachum^ p. 166. Cf. Koppen, 
Reltgion ties Ihtddha, p. 374. This story is also found in the Forty Vatirs, 
a collection of Persian tales (Behrnauer’s translation, Leipzig, 1851, p. 3S5). 
It is also found in the Gesfa liowanorHm, chap. Ivi (but the resemblance 
is not very striking). Cf. also Grimm’s Kinder- and Hauswarchen, No. l6 

(Benfey, op. cit.^ vol. i, p. 436 et seq ). The story in our test does not belong 

to the original Paiichatantra, but has been added at a much later date. Book IV 
had only one tale (see p. 130 of this volume) which is a sub-story to the 
frame-tale of ** The Monkey and the Porpoise." Many of the analogues quoted 
above bear so little resemblance to our story as to be hanlly worth quoting. 
The version in “The Forty Vazirs, a Collection of Persian Tales," forms 
the twenty-fourth vezir’s story and is, of course, Turkish. See K. J. W, Gibb’s 
translation {History of the Forty Peoirs, London, 1886), p. .331 ct setp, and also 
Chauvin, op, eit.j viii, pp. l6l, l6s. A pamllel to the Gesta Romanormn story 
is to be found in the Heptameron, tale C.S. See the edition by the Society 
of English Bibllophilists, 18<)4, vol. iv, p. 11 et setp The only resemblance of 
these stories to that in our text is that the wTonged husband lives to see his 
wicked wife humiliated. For numerous analogues of Grimm's No. l6 see 
Bolte and PoHvka, op. cit., vol. i, p. 129. Much closer parallels will be found 
in the Chulla-Paduma Jat^a, No. 193 (Cambridge edition, vol. ii, pp. 81-85); 
Schiefner and Ralston’s Tibetan Tales, 1882, No. 21, pp. 291-295. See also 
the Introduction, pp. Ixi-lxiii.— n.x.p. 
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wife, so he sent him away; and the son went forth from 
his father’s house with his wife to live in the forest. His 
younger brother also was banished by his father, and went 
with him, but as he was not of a chastened disposition the 
elder brother parted company with him, and went in another 
direction. And as he was going along he at last came to 
a great desert wilderness, without water, grass or tree, 
scorched by the fierce rays of the sun, and his supplies were 
exhausted. And he travelled through it for seven days, 
and kept his wife alive, who was exhausted with hunger 
and thirst, by giving her his own flesh and blood, and she 
drank the blood and ate the flesh. And on the eighth day 
he reached a mountain forest, resounding with the surging 
waters of a torrent,* abounding in shady trees laden with 
fruit, and in delightful turf. There he refreshed his wife 
with water and fruits, and went down into the mountain- 
stream, that was wreathed with waves, to take a bath. And 
there he saw a man with his two feet and his two hands cut 
off, being carried along by the current, in need of assistance. 
Though exhausted with his long fast, the brave man entered 
the river, and rescued this mutilated person. And the 
compassionate man landed him on the bank, and said : 
“ Who did this to you, my brother ? ” Then the maimed 
man answered : “ My enemies cut off my hands and feet, 
and threw me into the river, desiring to inflict on me a 
painful death. But you have saved me from the water.” 
When the maimed man told him this, he bandaged his 
wounds, and gave him food, and then the noble fellow 
bathed and took food himself. Then this merchant’s son, 
who was an incarnation of a Bodhisattva, remained in that 
wood with his wife, living on, roots and fruits, and engaged 
in austerities. 

One day, when he was away in search of fruits and roots, 
his wife fell in love with that maimed man, whose wounds 
were healed. And determining to kill her husband, the 
wicked woman devised a plot for doing so in concert with 
that mutilated man, and she pretended to be ill. And she 
pointed out a phmt growing in the ravine, where it was 
difficult ‘to descend, and the river hard to crdss, and said to 
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her husband : “ I may live if you bring me that sovereign 
plant, for 1 am sure that the god indicated to me its positioii 
in a dream.” He consented, and descended into the ravine 
to get the plant, by the help of a rope plaited of grass and 
fastened to a tree. But when he had got down, she un- 
fastened the rope ; so he fell into the river, and was swept 
away by it, as its current was strong. And he was carried 
an enormous' distance by the river, and flung up on the bank 
near a certain city, for his merits preserved Ids life. Then 
he climbed up on to the Arm ground, and rested under a 
tree, as he was fatigued by his immersion in the water, and 
thought over ihe wicked behaviour of his wife. 

Now it happened that at that time the king of that city 
had just died, and in that country there was an immemorial 
custom, that an auspicious elephant was driven about by 
the citizens, and any man that he took up with his trunk 
and placed on his back was anointed king.^ 'Hie elephant, 
wandering about, came near the merchant’s son, and, as if 
he were Providence pleased with his self-control, took him 
up, and put him on his back. Then the merchant’s son, 
who was an incarnation of a portion of a Bodhisattva, was 
immediately taken to the city and anointed king by the 
people. When he had obtained the crown, he did not as- 
sociate with charming women of coquettish behaviour, but 
held converse with the virtues of compassion, cheerfulness 
and patience. 

And his wife wandered about hither and thither, carrying 
that maimed man, who was her paramour, on her back,* 
without fear of her husband, whom she supposed to have 
been swept away by the river. And she begged from village 
to village, and city to city, saying ; This husband of mine 
has had his hands and feet cut off by his enemies ; I am a 
devoted wife and support him by begging, so give me alms.” 

At last she reached the town in which that husband of 

> See the note at the end of the chapter. — n.m.p, 

* In the story of Kanakaratha in the KathSkogaf pp. 186, 187, the princess 
offers to carry her leprous husband on her back, while In the KufOla JMaka, 
No. 586 (Cambridge edition, vol. v, p. SS8), Ka^lia abandons herself to a yile 
hunchback, — n.m.p. 
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hers was king. She begged there in the same way, and, as 
she was honoured by the citizens as a devoted wife, the fame 
cf her virtue reached the ears of the king. And the king 
had her summoned, with the maimed man on her back, and, 
when she came near, he recognised her, and said : ** Are you 
that devoted wife ? ” And the wicked woman, not recog- 
nising her husband, when surrounded by the splendour of 
the kingly office, said : ** I am that devoted wife, your 
Majesty.” Then that incarnation of a Bodhisattva laughed, 
and said : I too have had practical experience of your 
wifely devotion. How comes it that, though I, your own 
husband, who possess hands and feet, could not tome you, 
even by giving you hiy own flesh and blood, which you 
kept feeding on like an ogress in human form, this maimed 
fellow, though defective in his limbs, has been able to tame 
you and make you his beast of burden ? Did you carry on 
your back your innocent husband, whom you threw into the 
river ? It is owing to that deed that you have to carry 
and support this maimed man.” 

When her husband in these words revealed her past con- 
duct, she recognised him, and fainting from fear, became like 
a painted or dead woman. The ministers in their curiosity 
said: “Tell us. King, what this means.” Then the king 
told them the whole sto^. And the ministers, when they 
heard that she had conspired against her husband’s life, cut 
off her nose and ears, and branded her, and banished her 
from the country with the maimed man. 

And in this matter Fate showed a becoming combination, 
for it united a woman without nose and ears with a man with- 
out hands and feet, and a man who was an incarnation of a 
portion of a Bodhisattva with the splendour of royalty. 


. M “ Thus the way of woman’s heart, which is a thing 
full of hate, indiscriminating, prone to the base, is difficult 
to fathom. And thus good fortune comes spontaneous and 
unexpected, as if pleased with them, to those of noble -soul, 
who do not swerve from virtue and who conquer anger.” 
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When the minister Gomukha had told this tale, he 
proceeded to relate the following story : — 

148. Story of the GraUfid Animals and the UngraUful Woman ' 

There was a certain man of noble soul, who was an in- 
carnation of a portion of a Bodhisattva, whose heart was 
melted by compassion only, who had built a hut in a forest 

* This story is found, with the substitution of a man for a woman, on 
p. 1S8 of Benfey's PanUtduUanlra, vol. ii. See also vol. i, p. 191 ^ where 
^he gives several useful references. Cf. Kasaviihini, chap, iii (Spiegel's 
Anecdola PaUca). It is also found in the Karma Safata. Cf. also Matthasuf 
Paris, Hut. Maj.^ London, 1571, pp. 240-S-IS, where it is told of Richard 
Cceur de Lion ; Gerla llomoHorum, chap, cxix ; Gower, Confeutio Amaulu, 
Book V ; £. Meier, SctoB/ibuche Volksmarcken. Cj\ also for tlie gratitude of 
the animals the fourth story in Campbell's Tain of the IVent HigMandt. The 
animals are a dog, an otter and a falcon, p. 74 ei teq. llie Mongolian form 
of the story is to be found in Sagas from the far East, tale 1 3. See also the 
twelfth and twenty-second of Miss Stokes* Indiaa Fairy Tales. There is a strik- 
ing illustration of the gratitude of animals in Grimm’s No. 62, and in Bartsch’s 
•fSagoi, Marchm and GebrHuche aus Meklenburg, vol. i, p. 483. De Gubematls 
in a note to p. 129 of vol. ii of his ZooAogica/ Mythology mentions a story 
of grateful animals in Afanasief. The hero finds some wolves fighting for a 
bone, some bees fighting for honey, and some shrimps fighting for a carcass ; 
he makes a just division, and the grateful wolves, bees and shrimps help him 
in need. See also p. 1 57 of the same volume. See Die Dankbaren Thiere ” 
in Gaal’s Marchen der Magyaren, p. 17.?, and "Der Rothe Hund," p. 339. In 
the Saccaqddra Jstakaf No. 73 (Cambridge edition, vol. i,pp. 177-181), a hermit 
saves a prince, a rat, a parrot and a snake. The rat and snake are willing 
to give treasures, the parrot rice, but the prince orders his benefactor's 
execution, and is then killed by his own subjects. See Bernhard Schmidt's 
Griechuche Marchen^ p. 3, note. See also Schiefner and Ralston’s Tibetan Tales t 
Introduction, pp. Ixiii-lxv, and 309 et seq. 

Tales in which grateful animals figure and help the hero or heroine 

out of difficulties, or perform seemingly impossible tasks imposed upon them, 
are found in nearly every collection of stories in existence. It would be little 
use to attempt to enumerate them all, even if such a thing were possible. 
The idea of a reward following a kind action done, when no reward is 
expected, is a moral lesson which has appealed to story-tellers in all parts of 
the world, and the “ Grateful Animals” motif is another example of the non- 
migratoiy motifs. I have already (Vol. I, p. lOla^) given numerous references 
to stories of grateful snakes. The largest number of analogues to “grateful 
animals” stories of all kinds is to be found in fiolte and Pollvka, op. cU., 
vol. ii, pp. 19-29. Among the Italian references given, however, they make 
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and lived there, performing austerities. He, while living 
there, by his power rescued living beings in distress, and 
Pi^achas and others he gratified by presents of water and 
jewels. One day, as he was roaming about in the wood to 
assist others, he saw a great well and looked into it. And 
a woman, who was in it, said to him in a loud voiee : ** Noble 
sir, here are four of us, myself a woman, a lion, and a golden- 
crested bird, and a snake, fallen into this well in the night ; 
so take us out; liavc mercy upon us.” When he heard 
this, he said : ” Granted that you three fell in because the 
darkness made it iingossible for you to sec your way, but 
how did the bird fall in ? ” The woman answered him : 

“ It fell in by being caught in a fowler’s net.” 

Then the ascetic tried to lift them out by tlie super- 
natural power of liis asceticism, but he could not; on the 
contrary, his power was gone. He reflected : “ Surely this 
woman is a sinner, and owing to my having eonversed with ' 
her, my power is gone from me. So I will use other means 
in this case.” Then he plaited a rope of grass, and so drew 
them all four up out of the %vcll, and they praised him. 
And in his astonishment he said to the lion, the bird and the 
snake : “ Tell me, how come you to have articulate voice, 
and what is your liistopy ? ” Then the lion said : “ We 
have articulate speech and remember our former births, and 
wc arc mutual enemies ; hear our stories in turns.” So the 

lion began to tell his own story as follows : — 

• 

no inciilion of Stniparola, nij^iit 10, fable S, uliic’b deals \iith tlu* adxenhires 
of Cesariiio di lirriii and tlu; tlirt'o grateful .iiiiinnis, a lion, a bear and a uolf. 
(See Till' Str.iparola, Iraiis. it. Waters, London, 1K.0I-, vol ii, p. 1H3 

i7 Afv/., and the notes on p. Sip of the .sanu' loluine) Thry also omit the 
story of ''’riio Larsir Oab-Loiiso, tin* .Mouse and the Crifket ” in the 
VvuUiMvnmc. It forms (be liftii diversion of the third day (see Hurtoirs trims., 
\oI. ii, p. t^S." rl AVI/.) In llindii (irtnni the j;oldhiintli is alwass regarded as 
the thief /wr r.iri'/A’/irr, and in Ins artiele on “ 'I’he .Art of .Steahnf; in Hindu 
t'letion " (.tiurr. Jnuni. Phil., \ol. \bv, p, I OS rl srif.) Illoonifield f'ives a 
useful bibliojrraphy Milh exlraets on the suhjeet. 'the ;;oldsniith takes the 
p).ice of the iiiifrr.itetul yiomaii in our tale, and the grateful animals are three 
in number, as is iie.iVU always the ease. — 
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148a. The Lion's Story 

Tlierc is a splendid city on the Himalayas, called Vaidii- 
rya^nnga; and in it there is a prince of the VidySdharas 
named Padmaye^a, and to him a son was born named 
Vajravcga. That Vajravcga, while he dwelt in the world 
of the Vidyadharas, being a vainglorious person, quarrelled 
with anybody and cvcrybo<ly, confiding in his courage. 
His father ordered him to desist, but he paid no attention 
to his command. Then his father cursed him, saying : “ Fall 
into the world of mortals.” Then his arrogance was extin- 
guished, and his knowledge left him, and smitten with the 
curse he wept, and asked his father to name a time when it 
should end. Then his father Padmavesa thought a little, 
and said immediately : “ You shall become a llnlhinairs 
son on the earth, and display this arrogance once more, anil 
by your father’s curse you shall become a lion and fall into 
a well. And a man of noble character, out of compassion, 
shall draw you out, and when you lia\c recompensed him 
in his calamity,* you shall be deliveri'd from this curse.” 
Tliis was the termination of the curse which his father 
api'/ointcd for him. 

Tiien Vajravcga was born in Malava as Devnghosha, the 
son of Harigliosha, a Prahnian. And in that birth also he 
fought with many, confiding in his lieroism, and his father 
said to him : “ Do not go on in this way quarrelling with 
everybody.” But he would not obey his father’s orders, 
.so his fatlicr cursed him : “ Become immediately a foolish 
lion, over-confident in its strength.” In consequence of 
this speech of his father’s, Devagbosha. that incarnation 
of a Vidyudlmr^i, was again born as a lion in this forest. 

148. Story of the Grattful AnimaU and the Ungrateful Woman 

“ Know that I am that lion. I. was wandering about 
here at night, and as chance would have it, 1 4^11 into this 

^ 'Mn his calamity *’ seems meaningless. Tawnty translated ufMiknnltfmt 
as if it were simply upaktlra — the incaiuiig should be . . . and }ou do him a 
service in return.” See Speyer, op. vit., p. ](>d. — 
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well ; and you, noble sir, have drawn me up out of it. So 
now 1 will depart, and, if you should fall into any difficulty, 
remember me ; I will do you a good turn and so get released 
from my curse.” 

After the lion had said this, he went away, and the 
golden-crested bird, being questioned by that Bodhisattva, 
told his tale. 


148b. The Golden-Crested Birdies Story 

There is on the Himalayas a king of the Vidyadharas, 
named Vajradair^htra. His queen gave birth to five 
daughters in succession. And then the king propitiated 
Siva with austerities and obtained a son, named Rajata- 
damshtra, whom he valued more than life. His father, out 
of affection, bestowed the knowledge of the sciences upon 
him when he was still a child, and he grew up, a feast to 
the eyes of his relations. 

One day he saw his eldest sister, by name Somaprabha, 
playing upon a pinjara. In his childislmess he kept begging 
for the pinjara, saying : “ Give it me, I too want to play 
on it.” And when she would not give it him, in his flighti- 
ness he seized the pinjara, and flew up to heaven with it 
in the form of a bird. Then his sister cursed him, saying: 
“ Since you have taken my pinjara from me by force, and 
flown away with it, you shall become a bird with a golden 
crest.” ^ 

When Rajatadamshtra heard this, he fell at his sister’s 
feet, and entreated her to fix a time for his curse to end, and 
she said : “ When, foolish boy, you fall, in your bird-form, 
into a blind well, and a cert^n merciful persiou draws you 
out, and you do him a service in return, then you shall be 
released from this curse.” . When she had said this to her 
brother, he was bom as a bird with a golden crest. 

^ This is in all probability the Hoopoe, round which many stories and 
superstitions have arisen. For the myth told by Arrian as to how it got its 
crest see Crooke, op, cU., vol. ii, p. 84^. — n.m.p. 
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148. Story of the Grateful Aintnals and the Ungrateful Woman 

I am that same golden-crested bird, that fell into this 
pit in the night, and have now been drawn out by you, 
so now I wiU depart. Remember me when you fall into 
calamity, for by doing you a service in return, 1 shall be 
released from my curse.” 

When the bird had said this, he departed. Then the 
snake, being questioned by that Bodhisattva, told his story 
to that great-souled one. 


148c. The Snake*8 Story 

Formerly I was the son of a hermit in the hermitage of 
Kafyapa. And I had a companion there who was also the 
son of a hermit. And one day my friend went? down into 
the lake to bathe, and I remained on the bank. And while 
I was there, I saw a serpent come with three heads. And, 
in order to terrify that friend of mine in fun, I fixed the 
serpent immovable on the bank, opposite to where he was, 
by the power of a spell. My friend got through his bathing 
in a moment, and came to the bank, and unexpectedly see- 
ing that great serpent there, he was terrified and fainted. 
After some time I brought my friend round again, but he, 
finding out by meditation that I had terrified him in this 
way, became angry, and cursed me, saying : “ Go and become 
a similar great snake with three crests.” Then I entreated 
him to fix an end to my curse, and he said ; ” When, in your 
serpent condition, you fall into a well, and at a critical 
moment do a service to the man who pulls you out, then 
you shall be freed from your curse.” 


148. Story of the Grateful Animals and the Ungrateful Woman 

” After he had said this, he departed, and 1 became a 
erpent, and now you have drawn me out of the well ; so 
now I will depart. And when you think of me I will come ; 
and by doing you a service 1 shall 1^ released from my 
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When the snake had said this, he departed, and the 
woman told her story. 


148d. The Woman's Story 

I am the wife of a young Kshatriya in the king’s employ, 
a man in the bloom of youth, brave, generous, handsome 
and high-minded. Nevertheless I was wicked enough to 
enter into an intrigue with another man. When my husband 
found it out, he determined to punish me. And I heard of 
this from my confidante, and that moment I fled, and entered 
this wood at night, and fell into this well, and was dragged 
out by you. ♦ 

148. Story of the Grateful AnimaLi and the UngraUftd Woman 

** And thanks to your kindness 1 will now go and main- 
tain myself somewhere. May a day come when I shall be 
able to requite your goodness.” 

When the sinful woman had said this to the Bodhisattva, 
she went to the town of a king named Gotravardhana. She 
obtained an interview with him, and remained among his 
attendants, in the capacity of maid to the king’s principal 
queen. But because that Bodhisattva talked with that 
woman, he lost his poWer, and could not procure fruits and 
roots and things of that kind. Then, being exhausted with 
hunger and thirst, he first thought of the lion. And, when 
he thought of him, he came and fed him vdth the flesh of 
deer,^ and in a short time he restored lum to his fosmer 
health with their flesh ; and then the lion said : ** My curse 
is at an end, I will depart.^’ When he had said this, the 
Bodhisattva gave him leave to depart, and the lioki became 
a Vidyadhara and went to his own place. 

Then that incarnation of a portion of a Bodhisattva, 

^ In Giles' Strange Stories from, a Chinese Sinttio a tiger, who has killed 
the son of an old woman, feeds her henceforth, and appears as a mourner at 
her funeral. The story in the text bears a faint resemblance to that of 
Androelils (Aulus Gellius, v, 14). See also Liebrecht’s Dunlop, p. Ill, with 
the note at the end of the volume. 
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being again exhausted by want of food, thought upon that 
golden-crested bird, and he came, when thought of by him. 
And when he told the bird of his sufferings, the bird went 
and brought a casket full of jewels ^ and gave it him, and 
said : ** This wealth will support you for ever, and so my 
curse has come to an end, now I depart; may you enjoy 
happiness ! ** When he had said this, he became a young 
Vidy&dhara prince, and went through the air to his own 
world, and received the kingdom from his father. 

And the Bodhisattva, as he was wandering about to sell 
the jewels, reached that city where the woman was living 
whom he had rescued from the well. And he deposited 
those jewels in an out-of-the-way house belonging to an 
old Brahman woman, and went to the market, and on the- 
way he saw coming towards him the very woman whom he 
had saved from the well, and the woman saw Jiim. And 
the two fell into a eonversation, and in the eourse of it 
tlie woman told him of her position about the person of the 
queen. And she asked him about his own adventures : so 
the confiding man told her how the golden-crested bird had 
given him the jewels. And he took her and showed her the 
jewels in the house of the old woman, and the wicked 
woman went and told her mistress, the queen, of it. 

Now it happened that the golden-crested bird had 
managed artfully to steal this casket of jewels from the 
interior of the queen’s palace, before her eyes. And when 
the queen heard from the mouth of that woman, who knew 
the facts, that the casket had arrived in the city, she in- 
formed the king. And the king had the Bodhisattva pointed 
out by that wicked woman, and brought by his servants as 
a prisoner from that house with the ornaments. And after 
he had asked him the circumstances, though he believed his , 
account, he not only took th^ ornaments from him, but he 
put him in prison. 

Then the Bodhisattva, terrified at being put in prison, 
thought upon the snake, who was an incarnation of the 
hermit’s son, and the snake came to him. And when the 
snake had scon him, and inquired what his need was, he 

^ Cf. (hJ/ha-Jn/atat So, l(i4 (Cambridge edition, vol. ii, jip. S4-S6). 
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said to the good man : ** I will go and coil round the king 
from his head fo his feet.* And I will not let him go until 
I am told to db so by you. And you must say here, in the 
prison : ‘ I will deliver the king from the serpent.’ And 
when you come and give me the order, I will let the king go. 
And when I let him go, he will give you half his kingdom.” 

After he had said this, the snake went and coiled round 
the king, and plaeed his three hoods on his head. And the 
people began to cry out : ‘‘ Alas ! the king is bitten by a 
snake.” Then the Bodhisattva said : “ I will deliver the 
king from this snake.” And the king’s servants, ^having 
heard this, informed him. Thereupon the king, who was 
in the grasp of the snake, had the Bodhisattva summoned, 
and said to him : “ If you deliver me from this snake, I will 
give you half my kingdom,* and these my ministers are your 
guarantees that I will keep my promise.” When his ministers 
heard this, they said, “ Certainly,” and then the Bodhisattva 
said to that snake : ” Let the king go at once,” Then the 
snake let the king go, and the king gave half his kingdom 
to that Bodhisattva, and thus ho became prosperous in a 
moment. And the serpent, as its curse was at an end, be- 
eame a young hermit, and he told his story in the presence 
of the court and went back to his hermitage. 


[M] “Thus you sec that good fortune certainly befalls 
those of good dispositions. And transgression brings suffer- 
ing even upon the great. And the mind cjf women cannot 
be relied upon; it is not. touched even by such a service 
as rescue A*oin death ; so what other benefit can move 
them ? ” 

When Gomiikha had told this tale, he said to the King 
of Vatsa : ” Listen I will tell you some more stories of 
fools. 

‘ CJ\ the fortv-sixth story in (lonzenbach’s SiciHanitche Marchen, where a 
snake roils round tlic throat of a kin|;,and will not let him go till he promises 
to marry a girl whom lie had violated. See also Benfey’a Pnntschatanira, 
vol. i, p. 583. 
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149. St€fy of ihe Bvddhist Monk who was bUten by a Dog 

There was in a certain Buddhist monastefy a Buddhiat 
monk oi dull intellect. One day, as he was ^Talking in the 
highroad, he was bitten by a dog on the knee. And when 
he had been thus bitten, he returned to his monastery and 
thus reflected: ’’Everybody, one after another, will ask 
me: ’What has happened to your knee?’ And what a 
time it will take me to inform them all one by one 1 So I 
will make use of an artifice to let them all know at once.” 
Having thus reflected, he quickly went to the top of the 
monastery, and taking the stick with which the gong was 
struck, he sounded the gong. And the mendicant monks, 
hearing it, came together in astonishment, and said to him': 
” Why do you, without cause, sound' the gong at the wrong 
time ? ” He answered the mendicants, at the same time 
showing them his knee : ” The fact is, a dog has bitten my 
knee, so I called you together, thinking that it would take 
a long time for me to tell each of you separately such a long 
story: so hear it all of you now, and look at my knee.” 
Then all the mendicants laughed till their sides ached, and 
said : ” What a great fuss he has made about a very small 
matter ! ” 


[■] ’’You have heard of the foolish Buddhist monk; 
now hear of the foolish Takka, 


150. Story of the Man who submitted to be Burnt Alive sooner 
than share his Food with a Guest 

There lived somewhere a rich but foolish Takka,* who was a 
miser. And he and his wife were always eating barley-meal 

^ The Petenburg lexicognphen explain (^kka as GeiskaU, FUz ; but taj 
that the word \hmka In Marathi means a rogue, cheat The word kadarya also 
means "niggardly," "miserly." General Cunningham {AndaU Geegrsp^ of 
India, p. 158} says that the ^akkat were once the undisputed lords of the 
Paigilb, and still subsist as a numerous agricultnml race in the lower hills 
between the Jhelum and Birl. 
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without salt. And he never learned to know the taste of 
any other food. Once Providence instigated him to say to 
his wife : ** I have conceived a desire for a milk pudding ; 
cook me one to-day.” His wife said, “I will,” and set 
about cooking the pudding, and the Tdkka remained indoors 
concealed, taking to his bed, for fear someone should see him 
and drop in on him as a guest. 

In the meanwhile a friend of his, a Takka who was fond 
of mischief, came there, and asked his wife where her husband 
was. And she, without giving an answer, went in to her 
husband and told him of the arrival of his friend. And he, 
lying on the bed.^said to her : “ Sit down here, and remain 
weeping and clinging to my feet, and say to my friend : 

‘ My husband is dead.’ ^ When he is gone, we will eat this 
pudding happily together.” When he gave her this order, 
she began to weep, and the friend came in, and said to her : 
“ What is the matter ? ” She said to him : ” Look, my husband 
is dead.” But he reflected : “ I saw her a moment ago 
happy enough cooking a pudding. How comes it that her 
husband is now dead, though he has had no illness ? The 
two things are incompatible. No doubt the two have in- 
vented this fiction because they saw I had come as a guest. 
So I will not go.” 

Thereupon the mischievous fellow sat down, and began 
crying out : “ Alas, my friend ! Alas, my friend ! ” Then 
his relations, hearing the lamentation, came in and pre- 
pared to take that silly Takka to the burning-place, for he 
still continued to counterfeit death. But his wife came to 
him and whispered in his ear: “Jump up, before these 
relations take you off to the pyre and burn you.” But the 
foolish man answered his wife in a whisper : “ No ! that 
will never do, for this cunning Takka wishes to eat my 
pudding. I cannot get up, for it was on his arrival that I 

’ So in the Uussian story of “The Miser” (Ralston, Itussian Folk-Ta/eSf 
p. 47) Marko the Rich says to his wife, in order to avoid the {myment of 
n copeck: “ Harkye, wife! I'll strip myself naked, and lie down under 
the holy pictures. . Cover me up with a cloth, and sit down and cry, just as 
you would over a corpse. When the rooujik comes for his money, tell him 
1 died this morning.” Ralston conjectures that the story came originally 
from the East. 
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died. For to people like me the contemplation of one’s 
possessions is dearer than life.” Then that wicked friend 
and his relations carried him out, but he remained immoy** 
able, even while he was being burned, and kept silence tiU 
he died. So the foolish man sacrificed his life, but saved 
his pudding, and others enjoyed at ease the wealth he had 
acquired with much toil. 


[M] “ You have heard the story of the miser ; now hear 
the story of the foolish pupils and the cat. 


151. Story of the Foolish Teaciur, the Foolish Pupils and the 

Cat 

In Ujjayini there lived in a convent a foolish teacher. 
And he could not sleep, because mice troubled him at night. 
And wearied with this infliction, he told the whole story to 
a friend. The friend, who was a Br&hman, said to that 
teacher ; “ You must set up a cat ; it will eat the mice.” 
The teacher said : ” What sort of creature is a cat ? Where 
can one be found ? I never came across one.” When the 
teacher said this, the friend replied ; ” Its eyes are like glass, 
its colour is a brownish grey, it has a hairy skin on its back, 
and it wanders about in roads. So, my friend, you must 
quickly discover a cat by these signs and have one brought.” 
After his friend had said this, he went home. Then that 
foolish teacher said to his pupils : ” You have been present 
and heard all the distinguishing marks of a cat. So look 
about for a cat, such as you have heard described, in the 
roads here.” 

Accordingly the pupils went and searched hither and 
thither, but they did not find a cat anywhere. Then at 
last they saw a Brkhman boy coming from the opening of a 
road; his eyes were like glass, his colour brownish gr^, 
and he wore on his back a hairy antelope-^in. And when 
they saw him they said : ” Here we have got the cat accord- 
ing to the description.” So they sei^ him, and took .him 
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to thdlr teacher. Their teadier also observed that he had 
got the characteristics mentioned by his friend; so he 
placed him in the convent at night. And the silly boy 
himself bdieved that he was a cat, when he heard the 
description that those fools gave of the animaL 

Now it happened that the silly boy was a pupil of that 
Brfthman who out of friehdship gave that teacher the 
description of the cat. And that Brfihman came in the 
morning, and, seeing the boy in the convent, said to those 
fools: ‘*Who brought this fellow here?” The teacher 
and his foolish pupils answered: “ We brought him here 
as a cat, according to the description which we heard from 
you.” Iben the Brfthman laughed, and said: ” There is 
considerable difference between a stupid human being and 
a cat, which is an animal with four feet and a tail.” When 
the foolish fellows beard this, they let the boy go, and said : 
” So let us go and search again for a cat such as has been 
now describe to us.” And the people laughed at those 
fools. 


[k] ** Ignorance makes everyone ridiculous. You have 
heard .of the fools and their cat ; now hear the story of 
another set of fools. 

Story of the Fools and the Butt of iSiva > 

* There was in a certain convent, full of fools, a man who 
was the greatest fool of the lot. He once heard in a treatise 
on law, which was being read out, that a man who has a 
tank made gains a great reward in the next world. Then, 
as he had a large fortune, he had made a large tank full of 
water, at no great distance from his own convent. One 
day this prince of fools went to take a look at that tank of 
.his, and perceived that the sand had been scratched up by 
some creature. The next day too, he came, and saw that 
the bai^ had been tom up in another part of that tank, and 
^ See W. A. Clouston, Book of Soodlu, p. 47. — n.ii.p. 
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being quite astonuhed, he said to himself: ** I will watch here 
to-morrow the whole day, beginning in the early morning, 
and I will find out what creature it is that does this.’* 

After he had formed this resolution, he came there eariy 
next morning, and watched, untl at last he saw a bull de- 
i^nd from heaven and plough up the bank with its horns. 
He thought : ** This is a heavenly bull, so why should 1 not 
go to heaven with it ? ’* And he went up to the bull, and 
with both his hands laid hold of the tail behind. Then the 
holy bull lifted up with the utmost force the foolish man, 
who wcs clinging to its tail, and carried him in a moment 
to its home in Kail&sa. There the foolish man lived for 
some time in great comfort, feasting on heavenly dainties, 
sweetmeats, and other things which he obtained. And 
seeing that the bull kept going and returning, that king of 
fools, bewildered by destiny, thought: will go down 

cfinging to the tail of the bull and see my friends, and after 
I have told them this wonderful tale, I will return in the 
same way.” 

Having formed this resolution, the fool went and clung 
to the tail of the bull one day when it was setting out, and 
so returned to the surface of the earth. When he returned 
to the convent, the other blockheads, who were there, 
embraced him, and asked him where he had been, aiid he 
told them. Then all those foolish men, having heard the 
tale of his adventures, made this petition to him: “Be 
kind and take us also there, enable us alro to feast on sweet- 
meats.” He consented, and told them his plan for doing 
it, and the next day he led them to the border of the tank 
and the bull came there. And the principal fool seized the 
tail of the bull with his two hands, and another took hold 
of his feet, and a third in turn took hold of his. So, when 
they had formed a chain by clinging on to one another’s 
feet, the bull flew rapidly up into the air. 

And while the bull was going along, with all the fools 
dinging to his tail, it happened that one of the fools said to 
the principal fool : “ T^ us now to satisfy our curiosity : 
how large were those sweetmeats which you hte, of which 
a never-failing supply can be obtained in heaven ? ” Then 
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the leader had his attention diverted from the business in 
hand, and quickly joined his hands together like the cup of 
a lotus, and exclaimed in answer : “ So big.*’ But in doing 
so he let go the tail of the bull. And accordingly he and 
all those others fell from heaven, and were killed, and the 
bull returned to Kailasa; but the people, who saw it, were, 
much amused.' 


[H] “ Fools do themselves an injury by asking questions 
and giving answj^rs without reflection. You have heard 
about the fools who flew through the air; hear about this 
other fool. 


15fl. Story of the Fool who asked his Way to the Village 

A certain fool, wliile going to another village, forgot the 
way. And when he asked his way, the people said to him : 
** Take the path that goes up by the tree on the bank of the 
river.” 

Then the fool went and got on the .trunk of that tree, 
and said to himself : ” The men told me that my way lay 
up the trunk of this tree.” And as he went on climbing up 
it, the bough at the end bent with his weight, and it was all 
he could do to avoid falling by clinging to it. 

Wliile he was clinging to it, there came that way an 
Mephant, that had been drinking water, with his driver on 
his back. When the fool, who was clinging to the tree, 
saw him, he said with humble voice to that elephant-driver : 
“Great sir, take me down.” And the. elephant-driver let 
go the elephant-hook, and laid bold of the man by the feet 

* This and the next story resemble the conclusion of the story of the 
tortoise Kambuj^riva and the swans Vikete and Sanka^, Book X, chap, lx, 
st. See also Ralston's ItMuian Fotk-Tattn, p. A similar story is told 

in Bartsch's Sagvnj Miirchcn n. (iebriuteke mu Meklenburg, vol. i, p. 349, of the 
(leople of Teterow* They adopted the same manumvre to get a stone out 

of a well. The man at the tup theiriet go, in order to spit on his lianas. 

See p. 55ii^ of this volume for further details of the story of Kambugilva, 
which is the tenth tale of Book I of the PaSckataiiira. — n.m.p. 
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with both his hands, to take him down from the tree. In 
the meanwhile the elephant went on, and the elephant- 
driver found himself clinging to the feet of that fool, who 
was clinging to the end of the tree. 

Then the fool said urgently to the elephant-driver: 
‘‘Sing something quickly, if you know anything, in order 
that the people may hear, and come here at once to take us 
down. Otherwise we shall fall, and the river will carry us 
away.’* When the elephant-driver had been thus appealed 
to by him, he sang so sweetly that the fool was much pleased. 
And in his desire to applaud him properly, he forgot what 
he was about, and let go his hold of the tree, and prepared 
to clap him with both his hands. Immediately he and the 
elephant-driver fell into the river and were drowned, for 
association with fools brings prosperity to no man. 


[M] After Gomukha had told this story, he went on to 
tell that of Hiranyaksha. 

154 . St€Ty of Hiranyaksha and MrigankaUkhd 

There is in the lap of the Himalayas a country called 
Ka^mlra, which is the very crest- jewel of the earth, the 
home of sciences and virtue. In it there was a town named 
Hirapyapura, and there reigned in it a king named Kana- 
k&ksha. And there was bom to that king, owing to his 
having propitiated Siva, a son named Hiranyfiksha, by his 
wife Ratnaprabhi,. The prince was one day playing at ball, 
and he purposely managed to strike with the ball a female 
ascetic who came that way. That female ascetic, possess- 
ing supernatural powers, who had overcome the passion of 
anger, laughed and said to Hiranyaksha, without altering the 
expression of her face > : “If your youth and other qualities 
make you so insolent, what will you become if you obtain 
MrigftnkalekhA for a wife ? ” * 

> 1 follow Dr Kern’s conjecture, ovikfitilnana. 

* In the SicUiamiehe MUrchen, Na 14, a pithee throws a stone at an 
old woman’s pitcher and breaks it She exclaims in her anger : “ May you 
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When the prince heard that, he propitiated the female 
ascetic, and said to her : “ Who is this Mpg&nkalekh&, tell 
me, reverend madam?*’ Then she said to him: ** There 
is* a' glorious king of the Vidy&dharas on the Him&layas, 
named Sa^itejas. He has a beautiful daughter, named 
Mrigankalekhfi, whose loveliness keeps the princes of the 
Vidy&dharas awake at night. And she will be a fitting wife 
for you, and you will be a suitable husband for her.” When 
the female ascetic, who possessed supernatural power, said 
this to Hira^yaksha, he replied : “ Tell me, reverend mother, 
how she is to be obtained.” Thereupon she said : “ I will 
go and find out how she is affected towards you, by talking 
about you. And then I will come and take you there. And 
you will find me to-morrow in the temple of the god here, 
named Amare^a, for I come here every day to worship him.” 

After the female ascetic had said this, she went through 
the air by her supernatural power to the Himfilayas, to visit 
that Mpg&nkalekhft. Then she praised to her so artfully the 
good qualities of Hirany&ksha that the celestial maiden 
became very much in love with him,^ and said to her: 
” If, reverend mother, I cannot manage to obtain a husband 
of this kind, of what use to me is this my purposeless life ? ” 
So the emotion of love was produced in Mpg&nkalekh&, and 
she spent the day tall^g about him, and passed the night 
with that female ascetic. 

In the meanwhile Hirany&ksha spent the day in thinking 
of her, and with difficulty slept at night, but towards the 
end of the night Pfirvati said to him in a dream : ” Thou art 
a Vidy&dhara, become mortal by the curse of a hermit, and 
thou shalt be delivered from it by the touch of the hand of 
this female ascetic, and then thou shalt quickly marrj' this 
Mpg&nkalekhft. Do not be anxious about it, for she was 
thy wife in a former state.” Having said this, the goddess 

wander through the world unUl you find the beautiful Naentola!" Nos. 18 
and 13 begin in a similar way. A parallel will be found in Dr KShler's notes 
to No. 18. He compares the commencement of the PealtimeroHe of Basilc 

(Burton’s translation, vol. i, p. 3). Cf. also VoL III, p. 859, of this work. 

— N.M.r. . 

^ See Vol. I, p. 188, 188f^ ; Vol. II, pp. 143, 144, and Vol. Ill, pp. 68, 
68a^, S6l, 86lai.^N.H.P. 
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disappeared from his sight. And in the morning the prince 
woke and rose up, and performed the auspicious ceremonies 
of bathing and so on. Then he went and adored Amare^a 
and stood in his presence, since it was there that the female 
ascetic had appointed him a rendezvous. 

In the meanwhile MrigSnkalekhft fell asleep with difficulty 
in her own palace, and Pftrvati said to her in a dream : Do 
not grieve, the curse of Hirany&ksha is at an end, and he 
will again become a Vidyadhara by the touch of the hand 
of the female ascetic, and thou shalt have him once more 
for a husband.’* When the goddess had said this, she dis- 
appeared, and in the morning Mfigfihkalekh& woke up and 
told the female ascetic her dream. And the holy ascetic 
returned to the earth, and said to Hiranyaksha, who was 
in the temenos of Amare^a : ** Come to the world of Vidyfi- 
dharas.” When she said this, he bent before hA*, and she 
took him up in her arms, and flew up with him to heaven. 

Then Hiranyfikslia’s curse came to an end, and he became 
a prince of the Vidyfidharas, and remembered his former 
birth, and said to the female ascetic : ** Know that 1 was 
a king of the Vidyadharas named Amfitatejas in a city 
named Vajrakdto. And long ago I was cursed by a hermit, 
angry because I had treated him with neglect, and 1 was 
doomed to live in the world of mortals until touched by 
your hand. And my wife, who then abandoned the body 
because I had been cursed, has now been bom again as 
Mrig&nkalekha, and so has before been loved by me. And 
now I will go with you and obtain her once more, for I 
have been purified by the touch of your hand, and my curse 
is at an end.” 

So said Amritatejas, the Vidy&dhara prince, as he 
travelled through the air with that female ascetic to the 
Himalayas. There he saw Miig&nkalekha in a garden, and 
she saw him coming, as he had been described by the female 
ascetic. Wonderful to say, these lovers first entered one 
another’s minds by the ears, and now they entered them by 
the eyes, without ever having gone out again. ^ 

Then that outspoken female ascetic said to Mpig&nka- 
lekha: **Tell this to your father with a view to your 
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marriage.” She instantly went« with a face downcast 
from modesty, and informed her father of all through her 
confidante. And it happened that her father also had been 
told how to act by Parvati in a dream, so he received 
Amritatejas into his palace with all due honour. And he 
bestowed Mpigankalekha on him with the prescribed cere- 
monies, and after he was married he went to the city of 
Vajrakuta. There he got back his kingdom as well as his 
wife, and he had his father Kanakaksha brought there, by 
means of the holy female ascetic, as he was a mortal, and 
he gratified him witii heavenly enjoyments and smt him 
back again to earth, and long enjoyed his prosperity with 
Mfig&nkalekha. * 


[M] “ So you see that the destiny fixed for any creature 
in this world, by works in a former birth, falls, as it were, 
before his feet, and he attains it with ease, though apparently 
unattainable.” 

When Naravfthanadatta heard this talc of Gomukha’s, he 
was enabled to sleep that night, though pining for Saktiya^as. 
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CHOOSING A KING BY DIVINE WILL 

° On page 1 55 we read that in a certain city there was an immemorial custom 
that an auspicious elephant was driven about by the citizens, and any man 
that he took up with his trunk and placed on his back was anointed king. 

At first sight this may seem to be merely an interesting bit of animal 
folk-lore, showing the great deference paid to the elephant in India. Its 
prominent place in every aspect of Hindu life would naturally tend to support 
this view. But here the act of the elephant is simply the remnant of a much 
older custom mentioned as early as the J&taktu, which, on its entry into tlie 
folk-lore of India, preserved only that portion essential for the purposes of 
the story-teller. I refer to the rite of jt^adm/SdldviUa, or choosing a king by 
divine will. 

The exact meaning of the term has pnszled lexicographers for years. 
PaMca, of course, means ** five " and presents no difficulties. Dim/a is a neuter 
noun and in a legal sense means ** ordeal,” but in the present connection is 
used in a concrete instead of an abstract sense. Thus neither Jacobi’s 
** insignia of royalty,” nor Meyer's "divine things” exactly e*xprcBses the 
m'eaning. Edgerton (" PaficadivyAdhivAsa, or Choosing a King . . Jonm. 
Am. OrieHt. Sac.f vol. xxiii, 1915, p. 166 ) would translate, "instruments of 
divine test,” which' certainly conveys the meaning better. This view is also 
taken by Hcrtel, who, in Ihu Pe^kaimtra, seine Ceschichte tmd seine Ferbreitvng, 
Leipzig, 191 4, p. S74n', says: " ditya kat den Sinn^ Ausserung des SckicksalswilienSf 
enUprichl also etwa Marenw * GoUesurieil,* und hedeulet in mtserem besonderen Falle 
* dasfenige, was ein solches Gotteswieil kmd M.' * Eingeselzi ’ werden die divyat 
urn den neuen Kdnig zu heslimmen.” 

There still remains adhivdM to be discussed. In the past many scholars 
have connected it with idm, " perfume,” but recent research has shown it to 
lie derived from the root imu, " to dwell,” with the preposition adhi. The 
complete term, then, refers to a ceremony by which a deity or divine power 
is Invoked to take its projier place in a sacred object, either in the image 
of a god or in some other thing (in this case five things) wh^ch is to be 
consecrated to some divine purpose. (See Edgerton, op, di,, p. 164 et seq.) 

We have already seen (Vol. 1, p. 255a*) that five was reguded as a mystical 
number, and as such entered largely into Hindu ceremonies and ritual. There 
were five emblems of royalty, {/dja-) kakvdam : the sword, umbrella, crown, 
shoes and chowrie. The Burmese regalia consisted of almost exactly the same 
articles (see Vol. II, p. 264), 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find that in the selection of a king by 
divine will the number of the articles employed is also five. The ceremony 
being really a coronation, the list of articles varies from that given above. 
Naturally the chosen man most be anointed, and so a pitcher of holy water 
takea the place of the sword, while the two royal animals, the elephant 
^and the horse, uaually replace the crown and shoes, thongS* sometimes the 
umbrella. 
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There are several examplea of the divine selection of a king in the JUtakat, 
although the method adopted is different. After special eonsecretkm a ** festal 
ear" proceeds riderless wherever the divine will guides it, until it stops beibve 
the njan whose merit is sufficient for him to rule the kingdom. The nnsicians 
who have followed the car now sound a triumphant acclamation, and the 
chosen ruler is anointed, and made to mount the waiting chariot. Sack 
is the method described in the Mah^Janaka Jillaka, No. 5S9 (Cambridge 
edition, vol. vi, p. S.i), while similar accounts occur in Nos. 878, 445, 461, 
4t)5 and 52<J (i.e. vol. iii, p. 157 ; vol. iv, p. 25 ; iS., p. 80; i5., p. 95; rci, v, 

p. 128). 

The tradition of this ceremony has persisted in many different parts of 
India to the present day, and whs recently found by Sir Aurel Stein in a 
variant of the Joseph and Potiphar tale as told by a Kashmirian stoiy^ller. 
In this case it is an elephant and a royal hawk who make the choice. (See 
Stein and Grierson, Uaffw*» Tulext p. 37.) 

In many instances only one or two of the emblems of royalty are 
mentioned. For example in the Kaihako^a (Tawney, p. 4 and note) there 
is an elephant with a pitcher of water fastened to its temple. It roams for 
seven days before it finds the chosen man, whereupon it empties the pitcher 
on his head. On p. 1 28 of the same collection the horse is also mentioned, 
while on p. 155 we read : ** Now, it happened that the king of that city died 
in the course of the night without leaving issue. Then the ministers had 
recourse to the five ordeals. The mighty elephant came into the garden 
outside the city. There the elephant sprinkled Prince Amaradatta and put 
him on its back. Then the horse neighed. The two ehowries fanned tbe 
prince. An umbrella was held over his head. A divine voice was heard In 
the air : * Long live King Amaradatta ! ’ ” 

In the PraftandhaciHtamani (Tawney, p. 181) the elephant rooms alone in 
the whole city and finally sprinkles a humble umbrella-bearer. Sometimes, 
as in Jacobi's Hindu Taiet, p. 131, only a horse is mentioned, while In another 
story in the same collection (p. 212) we have all five : " Having seen him, the 
elephant trum|)eted, the steed neighed, the golden pitcher sprinkled him, the 
ehowries fanned him, and the parasol stood over him.” 

* It would be superfluous to give other examples from Hindu fiction. 
They have, moreover, been already enumerated. See Tawney, "Some Indian 
Methods of Electing Kings,” Pme, Hay, Aa. Soc. Bengal, Nov. 1891| p. 185 
el teq. ; Meyer, Da/a KunUIra Ckarila, 1902, p. 94 ; Bloomfield, life tmd Slariee 
of ParfoanaiAa, pp. 199-202 ; ditto, "Joseph and Potipliar in Hindu Fiction,” 
Tra/ut. Amer. PhiL Au., vol. liv, 1928, pp. 142, 143; Stein and Grierson, op. cif., 
p. XXXV. Reference should also be m^e to W. Crooke, Popular ReRgiaa and 
Folk-Lore of Sorikem India, vol. ii, p. 240 ; ditto, THbee and Cadet of Ike 
Horih-fVeeteru Prmiinees and Ondk, vol. ii, p. 880; and to R. V. Russell, Trlbee 
and Cadet of ike Central Prorineoi, voT, iv, p. 462, where the founder of the 
Gahlot clan in MewAr was proclaimed king by ati elephant putting a garland 
thrice round his nedk. 

Tlie subject has been discussed by Hartland from a much wider point of 
view, and variants are given from many parts of Europe as well os Asia. Ho- 
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also includes examples showing that in many countries the choice of a king 
actually depends on omens from animals. Thus it is said that in Sei\jero, a 
petty Ungdom in the south of Abyssinia, when the king dies, the nobles 
assemble outside the city in the open plain and wait until a vulture or an 
insect settles on one of them, who is then sainted as king. 

Hartland first read a paper on this subject before the Folk-Lore Society 
(see " The Voice of the Stone of Destiny,*’ Folk-Lore, vol. xiv, 1908, pp. 88-60)^ 
It was later reprinted with a few small additions in his RUual and BeUef, 
London, 1914, pp. 290-388 {not p. 30 et teq. as stated in Haim*t Talee, p. zxxv). 

In the Nights no aninud is mentioned in connection with the custom of 
choosing a king by divine will, but the underlying idea is the same. In the 
story of “ Ali Shar and Zumurrud” (Burton, vol. iv, p. 210), Zumurrud enters 
the city disguised as a man and is immediately made king. The act is thus 
explained : “ . . . it is the custom of the citisens, when the king deceaseth 
leaving no son, that the troops should sally forth to the suburbs and scgmim 
there three days: and whoever cometh from the quarter whence thou hast 
come, him they make king over them.” See also Supp., vol. ii, where Cloustcm 
gives a useful note when quoting one of J. H. Knowles* tales from Ind, AtU., 
June 1886. • 

For other references see Chauvin, op. cit., vi, p. 75, and Cosquin, Lee 
Conies Jndiens el L Occident, Paris, 1982, p. 381. — N.M.P. 


TOL. V. 



CHAPTER LXVI 


T he next night Gomukha told the following story 
[M] to Narav&hanadatta to amuse him: — 

155. Story of the Hermit and his Pupils 

In the holy place of Siva, called DhaneSvara, the^e lived 
long ago a great hermit, who was waited upon by many 
pupils. He once said to his pupils : “ If any one of you 
has seen or heard in his life a strange occurrence of any 
kind, let him relate it.” When the hermit said this, a pupil 
said to him : “ Listen, I will tell a strange story which I 
once heard. 

155a. The Mendicant who travelled from Ka4m%ra to 
Pdtaliputra 

There is in Ka^mlra a famous holy place, sacred to 
Siva, called Vijaya. In it there lived a certain mendicant, 
who was proud of his knowledge. He worshipped Siva, and 
prayed, “ May I be always victorious in controversy,” and 
thereupon he set out 'for F3,taliputra to exhibit his skill in 
dispute. 

And on the way he passed forests, rivers and mountains, 
§nd having reached a certain forest, he became tired, and 
rested under a tree. And immediately he saw, as he was 
refreshing himself in the cool breeze of the tank, a student 
of religion, who had come there dusty w'ith a long journey, 
with his staff and water-pot in his hand. When he sat 
down, the wandering mendicant asked him whence he came 
and whither he was going. The student of religion answered : 
** I come from that seat of learning Pataliputra, and I am 
going to KaiSmira to conquer the Pandits there in discussion.” 

When the mendicant heard this speech of the religious 
student’s, he thought : “ |f I cannot conquer this one man 
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THE YAKSHA AND HIS WIFE 

who has left Pataliputra, how shall I manage to go and 
overcome the many who remain there ? ” So reflecting, 
he began to reproach that religious student : “ Tell me, 
religious student, what is the meaning of this inconsistent 
conduct on your part ? How comes it that you are at the 
same time a religious student, eager for liberation, and a 
man afllicted with the madness of disputatiousness? Do 
you seek to be delivered from the world by binding your- 
self with the conceit of controversy ? You are quenching 
heat with fire, and removing the feeling of cold with snow ; 
you ar3 trying to cross the sea on^ a boat of stone ; you 
are striving to put out a Are by fanning it. The virtue 
of Brahmans is patience ; that of Kshatriyas is the rescue of 
the distressed ; the characteristic quality of one who desires 
liberation is quietism; disputatiousness is said to be the 
characteristic of llakshasas. Therefore a man who desires 
liberation must be of a quiet temperament, putting away 
the pain arising from alternations of opposites, fearing the 
hindrances of the world. So cut down with the axe of 
quietism this tree of mundane existence, and do not water 
it with the water of controversial conceit.” 

When he said this to the religious student, he was pleased, 
and bowed humbly before him, and saying, “ Be you my 
spiritual guide,” he departed by the way that he came. 
And the mendicant remained, laughing, where he was, at 
the foot of the tree, and then he heard from within it the 
conversation of a Yaksha, who was joking with his wife.^ 
And while the mendicant was listening, the Yaksha in sport 
struck his wife with a garland of flowers, and she, like a 
cunning female, pretended that she was dead, and immed[i- 
ately her attendants raised a cry of grief. And after a {eng 
time she opened her eyes, as if her life had returned to her. 

^ Cf. tlie Vaksha to whom Phalabhut: prays in Chapter XX. The belief 
in tree-spirits is shown by Tylor in his Printilwe Culture to exist in many parts 
of the world (see the Index in his second volume). Grimm in his TeuU/^ 
Mifthology (p. 70 ei serf.) ^ives an account of the tree-worship which pre- 
vailed amongst the ancient Germans. See also an interesting article by 

M. J. Wiilhou&e in the huiian Antitiuary, vol. ix, June 1880,.pp 150-158. 

For other references to this important subject see those already given in 
Vol. I, p. 1447d, and Vol. II, pp. 48ii', and 97«. — N.M.P. 
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Then the Yaksha, her husband, said to her : What have 
you seen ? ” Then she told the following invented story : — 
When you struck me with the garland, I saw a black 
man come, with a noose in his hand, with Haming eyes, 
tall, with upstanding hair, terrible, darkening the whole 
horizon with his shadow. The rufRan took me to the abode 
of Yama, but his officers there turned him back, and made 
him let me go.” 

When the Yakshini said this, the Yaksha laughed, and 
said to her : “ Oh dear ! women cannot be free from decep- 
tion in anything that they do. Whoever died from being 
struck with flowgrs ? Whoever returned from the house of 
Yama ? You silly woman, you have imitated the tricks of the 
women of Pataliputra. 


155 A A. The Wife of King Simhdksha^ and the Wives of his 
Principal Courtiers 

For in that city there is a king named Sitnhaksha; and 
his wife, taking with her the wives of his minister, commandcr- 
in-chief, chaplain and physician, went once on the thirteenth 
day of the white fortnight to make a pilgrimage to the 
shrine of Sarasvati, the protecting deity of that land. There 
they, queen and all,* met on the way sick persons, hump- 
backed, blind and lame, and were thus implored by them : 
“ Give medicine to us wretched diseased men, in order that 
we may be delivered from our infirmity ; have mercy upon 
*the distressed. For this world is wavering as a wave of 
the sea, transient as a flash of lightning, and its beauty is 
short-lived like that of a •religious festival. So in this un- 
real world the only real thing is mercy to the wretched, and 
charity to the poor ; it is only the virtuous person that can 
be jsaid truly to live. What is the use of giving to the rich 
or the comfortable ? ^ What does the cold moon profit a 
shivering man, or what is the use of a cloud when winter 

* The Sanskrit College MS. reads miena for asanena. Dr Kern wishes to 
read suhita^apy axaaefut kim. This would still leave a superfluity of syllables. 

The D. text reads sukitaj^sanena, thus preserving both the sense and 

the metre. — n.m.p. 
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has arrived ? So rescue us miserable creatures firom the 
affliction of sickness.” 

When the queen and the other ladies had been thus 
supplicated by these diseased persons, th^ said to one 
another: ‘‘These poor afflicted men say what is true, and 
to the point, so we must endeavour to restore them to 
health even at the cost of all our substance.” Then they 
worshipped the goddess, and each took one of those sick 
people to her own house, and, urging on their husbands, 
they had them treated with the potent drugs of Mahftdev!, 
and they never left off watching them. And firom being 
always with them, they fell in love with them, and became 
so attached to them that they thought of nothing else in 
the world. And their minds, bewildered with love, never re- 
flected what a difference there was between these wretched ' 
sick men and their own husbands, the king and his chief 
courtiers. • 

Then their husbands remarked that they had on them the 
marks of scratches and bites, due to their surprising intimacy 
with these invalids.^ And the king, the commander-in- 
qhief, the minister, the chaplain and the physician talked 
of this to one another without reserve, but not without 
anxiety. Then tlic king said to the others : ‘‘ You keep 
quiet at present; I will question my wife dexterously.” 
So he dismissed them, and went to his private apartments, 
and assuming an expression of affectionate anxiety, he 
said to his wife : ” Who bit you on the lower lip ? Who 
scratched you on the breast ? * If you tell me the truth, it 
will be well with you, but not otherwise.” 

When the queen was thus questioned by the king, she 
told him a fictitious tale, saying : ” Ill-fated that I am, 1 
must tell this wonder, though it ought not to be revealed. 
Every night a man, with a discus and club, comes out of 
the painted wall,* and does this to me, and disappears into 
it in the morning. And though you, my husband, are alive, 

* See note at end of chapter. — n.m.p. 

3 So in the ** Tale of the Fisherman and the Jinni," Kight» (Burton, vol. i, 
p. 6.5), a black slave comes out of the wall when the mag^ fish are cooked. 
Cf. Cbauvin, op, cit., vi, p. 56. — n.m.p. 
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he reduces to this state my body, which not even the sun or 
moon has ever beheld.” 

When the foolish king heard this story of hers, told with 
mifch semblance of grief, he believed it, and thought that 
it was all a trick played by Vishnu. And he told it to the 
minister and his other servants, and they, like blockheads, 
also believed that their wives had been visited by Vishnu, 
and held their tongues. 


155a. The Mendicant who travelled from Kahnlra to 
Pataliputra 

“ In this way* wicked and cunning females, of bad char- 
acter, by concurring in one impossible story, deceive silly 
people, but I am not such a fool as to be taken in.” 

The Yaksha by saying this covered his wife with con- 
fusion. And the mendicant at the foot of the tree heard it 
aU. Then the mendicant folded his hands, and said to that 
Yaksha : “ Reverend sir, I have arrived at your hermitage, 
and now I throw myself on your protection. So pardon my 
sin in overhearing what you have been saying.” By thus 
speaking the truth he gained the good ^Aill of the Yaksha. 
And the Yaksha said to him : I am a Yaksha, Sarvasthana- 
gav&ta by name, and I am pleased with you. So choose a 
boon.” Then the mendicant said to the Yaksha : “ Let 
this be my boon, that you will not be angry with this wife of 
yours.” Then the Yaksha said ; “lam exceedingly pleased 
^with you. This boon is already granted, so choose another.” 
Then the mendicant said : ‘‘ Then this is my second petition, 
that from this day forward you and your wife will look upon 
me as a son.” When the Vaksha heard this, he immediately 
became visible to him writh his ^vife, and said : “I consent ; 
my son, we regard you as our own child. And owing to 
our favour you shall never sutfer calamity. And you shall 
be invincible in disputation, altercation and gambling.” 
When the Yaksha had said this, he disappeared, and the 
mendicant worshipped him, and after spending the night 
there, he went on to P&taliputra. 

Then he announced to King Simh^ksha, by the mouth of 
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the doorkeeper, that he was a disputant come from Ka^mlr^, 
And the king permitted him to enter the hall of assembly, 
and there he tauntingly challenged the learned men to 
dispute with him. And after he had conquered them all 
by virtue of the boon of the Yaksha, he again taunted 
them in the presence of the king in these words : “ I ask 
you to explain this. What is the meaning of this state* 
ment : ‘ A man with a discus and mace comes out of the 
painted wall, and bites my lower lip, and scratches my 
chest, and then disappears in the wall again.’ Give me an 
answer.” * 

When the learned men heard his riddle, as they did 
not know the real reference, they gave no answer, but looked 
at one another’s faces. Then the King Sinihaksha himself 
said to him : “ Explain to us yourself the meaning of what 
you said.” Thereupon the mendicant told thc^king of the 
deceitful behaviour of his wife, which he had heard about 
from the Yaksha. And he said to the king : ** So a man 
should never become attached to women, which will only 
result in his knowing wickedness.” 

The king was delighted with the mendicant, and wished 
to give him his kingdom. But the mendicant, who was 
ardently attached to his own native land, would not take it. 
Then the king honoured him with a rich present of jewels. 
The mendicant took the jewels, and ^turned to his native 
land of Kasmira, and there by the favour of the Yaksha he 
lived in great comfort. 


[M] When Gomukha* had said this, he remarked: “So 
strange are these actions of bad women, and the dispensations 

’ This part of the story may be compared nvith the story of “As tres 
Lebres," Coelho’s Contos Populares PoriugueceSf p. i)0, or that of the “ Bliml 
Man and the Cripple,” Ralston, liwuwH Folk-TaUst p. 240 et setf. 

For a loii^ bibliography of tales containing riddles as one of the 

main incidents see Chauvin, op. ct^., v, p. 1<)H, and vi, pp. 4S, 4S. — n'.m.p. 

- We do not get back to No. 155 as we should, for it ^as really the pupil 
who told Nos. 155a and 155aa (s«e p. 178). — N.M.i>. 
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of Providence, and the conduct of mankind. Noi^ hear this 
story of another woman who killed eleven.^ 

156. Story of the Woman who had Eleven Husbands 

There was in Malava a certain householder, who lived in 
a village. He had born to him a daughter, who had two 
or three elder brothers. Now as soon as she was bom her 
mother died, and a few days after, one of the man’s sons 
died. And then his brother was gored by an ox and died oi 
it. So the householder named his daughter ** Three-slayer,” 
because, owing to the birth of this ill-omened girl, three had 
met their death. 

In course of time she grew up, and then the son of a rich 
man, who lived in that village, asked her in marriage, and 
her father gave her to him with the usual rejoicings. She 
lived for some time with that husband, but he soon died. 
In a few days the fickle woman took another husband. 
And the second husband met his death in a short time. 
Then, led astray by her youthful feelings, she took a third 
husband. And the third husband of this husband-slayer 
died like the others. In this way she lost ten husbands in 
succession. So she got affixed to her, by way of ridicule, 
the name of “ Ten-slayer.” Then her father was ashamed 
and would not let Jier take another husband, and she 
remained in her father’s house avoided by people. 

But one day a handsome young traveller entered it, 
and was allowed by her father to stop as his guest for a 
night. When Ten-slayer saw him, she fell in love with him, 
and when he looked at that charming young woman, he too 
was captivated. Then Love robbed her of her modesty, 
and she said to her father : I choose this traveller as one 
husband more ; if he dies I will then take a vow.” She 
said this in the hearing of the traveller, but h^r father 

^ In the notice of the first ten Fasciculi of this translation which appeared in 
The Saturday Review for May 1 88 S the following interesting remark is made on this 
stoiy : " And the story of the woman who had eleven husbands bears a curious, 
but no doubt accidental, likeness to an anecdote related by St Jerome about a con- 
test between a man and his wife as to which would outlive the other, she having 
previously conducted to the grave scores of husbands, and he scores of wives.'* 
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answered her : “ Do not think of such a thing, it is too dis- 
graceful; you have lost ten husbands, and if this one dies 
too, people will laugh consumedly.” 

' When the traveller heard this, he abandoned all reserve, 
and said : “ No chance of my dying ; I have lost ten wives, 
one after another. So we are on a par ; I swear that it is so 
by the touch of the feet of Siva.” When the traveller said 
this, everybody was astonished. And the villagers assembled, 
and with one consent gave permission to Ten-slayer to marry 
the traveller, and she took him for her husband. And she 
lived some time with him, but at (ast he was seized with 
an ague and died. Then she was called “Eleven-slayer,” 
and even the stones could not help laughing at her ; so she 
betook herself in despondency to the bank of the Ganges 
and lived the life of an ascetic. 


[H] When Gomukha had told this amusing story, he 
went on to say : “ Hear also the story of the man who 
subsisted on one ox. 

157. Story of the Man who, thanks to Durgd, had always 

One Ox 

There was a certain poor householder in a certain village, 
and the only wealth he had in his house was one ox. He 
was so FiOan-spirited that, though his family was on the 
point of perishing for want of food, and he himself had to 
fast, h . could not make up his mind to part witK that ox. 
But ^e went to the shrine of Durga in the Vindhya hills, 
and throwing himself down on a bed of darbha grass, he 
performed asceticism without taking food, in order that he 
might obtain wealth. The goddess said to him id a dream : 
“ Rise up I your wealth shall always consist of dne ox, and 
by selling it you shall live in perpetual comforr.” So the 
next morning he woke, and got up, took some food, and 
retumed to his house. But even then he had not strength 
of mind to sell that ox, for he thought that, Jf he sold it, he 
would have nothing left in the world, and be ui^ble to live. 
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Then as, thin with fasting, he told his dream with refer- 
ence to the command of the goddess, a certain intelligent 
friend said to him : “ The goddeiis told you that you should 
always have one ox, and that you should live by selling it, 
so why did you not, foolish man^ obey the command of the 
goddess ? So sell this ox, and support your family. When 
you have sold this one, you will get another, and then 
another.” The villager, on receiving this suggestion from 
his friend, did so. And he received ox after ox, and lived 
in perpetual comfort by selling them.* 


[MJ “ So you see, Destiny produces fruit for every man 
according to his resolution. So a man should be resolute ; 
good fortune does not select for favour a man wanting in 
resolution. Hear now this story of the cunning rogue who 
passed himself off as a minister. 

165. Story of the Kogue who managed to acquire Wealth hf 
speaking to the King - 

There was a certain king in a city in the Dccean. In 
that city there was a rogue who lived by imposing upon 

* Thus the ptior man c*!ca|)t‘d his fate of poverlj , and the ston forms an 
cvample of the ‘M^seaping One's Fate” wohj' whieli is so eoinmon in Mindu 
fiction. It has been fully treated in an excellent paper by W. N. Brown in 
Sludh's hi Honor of Mfiuncr Bloont/ie/if U>‘2n, pp. SP-I()4 The story in our 
text IS, as Brown states, a poor variant of a niiich more elaborate tale in 
] )/i(i nil f ikaf pad lu Ilia, ii, 1, lOP cf MUj., of which both text and translation are 
given by Hertel in Zvit. d. d. iiiorg. l\v, p. 44."». In this story all three 

children of an unfortunate king esdkpe their fate owing to the cleve.ness of 
a faithful minister. All arc reduced to getting their own living the best way 
they can. 'I'he second son has but a single ox which he uses to drag a load 
of grass daily to market. This wuuld have gone on indefinitely had not the 
minister found him and instructed him: **Iivery day sell your ox. When it 
is sold, Fate will again give you the means of livelihood.” For fuller details 
and variants see Brown’s article mentioned above. — n.m.p. 

- So in the .VmW/ie Morfini, No. 4, a merchant, who is deeply involved, 
gives a large sum of .money to the king for the privilege of riding by his side 
through, the town. Henceforth hi!s creditors cease their importunities. 
(Liebrecht’s Dunlop, p. 494.) 
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others. And one day he said to himself, being too ambitiou|f 
to be satisfied with small gains : Of what use to me is this 
petty rascality, which onlyf provides me with subsistence ? 
Wliy should I not do a stroke of business which would bring 
me great prosperity ? ” 

Having thus reflected, he dressed himself splendidly as 
a merchant, and went to the palace gate and accosted the 
warder. And he introduced him into the king’s presence, 
and he offered a complimentary gift, and said to the king : 
“ I wish to speak with your Majesty in private.” The king 
was imposed upon by his dress, and much influenced in his 
favour by the present, so he granted him a private interview, 
and then the rogue said to him : “ Will your Majesty have 
the goodness e\'ery day, in the Iiall of assembly, to take me 
aside for a monu'nt in the sight of all, and speak to me in 
private ? And as an acknowledgment of that /avour I will 
give your JVIajesty every day five hundred dinars, and I do 
not ask for any gift in return.” 

When the king heard that, he thought to himself : 
“ W^hat harm can it do ? W’hat does he take away from 
me ? On the contrary, he is to give me dinars every day. 
What disgrace is there in carrying on a conversation with a 
great merchant ? ” So the king consented, and did as he 
requested, and the rogue gave the king the dinars as he had 
promised, and the people thought that he had obtained the 
position of a high minister. 

Now one day the rogue, while he was talking with the 
king, kept looking again and again at the face of one official 
with a significant expression. And after he came out, that 
official asked him why he had looked at his face so, and 
the loguc was ready with this fiction : ” The king is angry 
because he supposes that you have been plundering his realm. 
This is why I looked at your face, but I will appease his 
anger.” 

When the sham minister said this, the official went home 
in a state of anxiety, and sent him a thousand gold pieces.' 
And the next day the rogue talked in the same way with 
the king, and then he came out and said to»^the official, who 
came towards him : ” 1 appeased the king’s anger against 
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you witft some judicious words. Checft up I I will now 
stand by you in all emergencies.” Thus he artfully made 
him his friend, and then dismissed him, and then the official 
waitfd upon him with all kinds of presents. 

^us gradually this dexterous rogue, by means of his 
continual conversations with the king, and by many artifices, 
extracted from the officials, the subordinate monarchs, the 
Rajputs, and the servants, so much wealth that he amassed 
altogether fifty millions of gold pieces. Then the scoundrelly 
sham minister said in secret to the king : “ Though I have 
given you every day five hundred dinars, nevertheless, by 
the favour of your Highness, I have amassed fifty millions 
of gold pieces. So have the goodness to accept of this gold. 
What have I to do with it ? ” Then he told the king his 
whole stratagem. But it was with difficulty that the king 
could be induced to take half the money. Then he gave 
him the post of a Cabinet Minister, and the rogue, having 
obtained riches and position, kept complimenting the people 
with entertainments. 


[M] “Thus a wise man obtains great wealth without 
committing a very great crime, and when he has gained the 
advantage, he atones for his fault in the same way as a man 
who digs a well.” 

Then Gromukha went on to say to the prince : “ Listen 
ngw to this one story, though you are excited about your 
approaching marriage. 


159. Story of Hemaprahhd and Lakshmlsena 

There lived in a city, ncuned Ratnfikara, a king, named 
Buddkiprabha, who was a very lion to the infuriated elephant- 
herd of his enemies. And there was bom to him by his 
* queen, named Ratnarekhft, a daughter, named Hemaprabha, 
the most beautiful woman in the whole world. And since 
she wat a Vidyftdhari, tibat hful fallen to earth by a curse. 



the:jprincess absconds m 

she was fond of amusing herself Iby swinging,' on account 
of the pleasure that she felt in recalling the impressions of 
°her roaming through the air in her former existence. Her 
father forbade her, being afraid that she would fall, but she 
did not desist, so her father was angry and gave her a slap. 

The princess was angry at receiving so great an indignity, 
and wishing to retire to the forest, she went to a garden 
outside the city, on the pretence of amusing herself. She 
made her servants drunk with wine, and roaming on, she 
entered a dense tree- jungle, and got out of their sight. 
And she went alone to a distant forest, and there she built 
herself a hut, and remained feeding on roots and fruits, en- 
gaged in the adoration of Siva. As for her father, he found 
out that she had fled to some place or other, and made 
search for her, but did not find her. Then he fell into great 
grief. And after some time the king’s grief abated a little, so 
he went out hunting to distract his mind. And, as it happened, 
that King Buddhiprabha went to that distant forest, in which 
his daughter Hemaprabha was engaged in ascetic practices. 

There the king saw her hut, and he went into it, and 
unexpectedly beheld there his own daughter emaciated with 
ascetic practices. And she, when she saw him, rose up at 
once and embraced his feet, and her father embraced her 
with tears and seated her on his lap. And seeing one another 
again after so long a separation, they wept so that even the 
eyes of the deer in the forest gushed with tears. Then the 
king at last comforted his daughter, and said to her : Why 
did you abandon, my daughter, the happiness of a palace 
and act thus ? So come back to your mother, and give up 
this forest.” When her father said this to her, HemaprabhS. 
answered him : “ I have been commanded by the god to 
act thus. What choice have 1 in the matter ? So I will 
not return to the palace to indulge in pleasure, and I will 
not abandon the joys of asceticism.” 

1 For a long note on ''Swinging as a Magical Rite" see J. G. Frazer, 
Golden Bough, vol. iv (D^ng God), pp, S77-SS5. He seems, however, to have 
missed the importance of the erotic element in swin^ng. For this and 
several useful references see Havelock Ellis, Pi^hologg of Sex, Evolution of 
Modesty, p 174 — n.m.p. 
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When the king discovert from this speech of hers that 
she would not abandon her intention, he had a palace made 
fox' her in that very forest. And when he returned to his 
capital, he sent her every day cooked food and wealth, for 
the entertainment of her gueste. And Hemaprabha remained 
in the forest honouring her guests with wealth and jewels, 
while she lived herself on roots and fruits* 

Now one day there came to the hermitage of that 
princess a female mendicant, who was roaming about, 
having observed a vow of chastity from her earliest youth. 
This lady, who had been a mendicant from her childhood, 
was honoured by Hemaprabha, and when asked by her the 
reason why she tdok the vow, she answered : “ Once, when 
I was a girl, I was shampooing my father’s feet, and my eyes 
closed in sleep, and I let my hands drop. Then my father 
gave me a kick, and said : ‘ Why do you go to sleep ? ’ 
And I was so angry at that that I left his house and 
became a mendicant.” 

Then Hemaprabha was so delighted with the female 
mendicant, on account of the resemblance of her character 
to her own, that she made her share her forest life. And one 
morning she said to that friend : ” My friend, I remember 
that I crossed in my dreams a broad river ; then I mounted 
a white elephant; after that I ascended a mountain, and 
there I saw in a hermitage the holy god Siva. And having 
obtained a lyre, 1 sang and played on it before him and 
then I saw a man of celestial appearance approach. When 
I saw him, I flew up into the sky with you, and when I had 
seen so much, I awoke, and lo! the night was at an end.” 
When the friend heard (his, she said to Hemaprabha : 
“ Undoubtedly, auspicious girl, you must be some heavenly 
being born on earth in consequence of a curse ; and this 
dream means that your curst is nearly at an end.” When 
the ’princess heard this speech of her friend’s, she received 
it with joy. 

And when the sun, the lamp of the world, had mounted 
high ir the hqaven, there came there a ccrtc'n prince on 
horseback. When he saw Hemaprabha dressed as an 
ascetic, he dismounted from his horse, and conceiving 
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admiration for her, he went axid saluted her respectfully. 
She, for her part, entertained him, and made him take a 
seat, and feeling love for • him, said : “ Who are ycu, 
Hemaprabha i^oblc sir ? ” Thc^ the prince said : “ Noble 
meets lady, there is a king of auspicious name called 

Lakshmisma Pratapasena. He was once going through a 
course of asceticism to propitiate Siva, with the view of 
obtaining a son. And that merciful god appeared to him, 
and said : * Thou shalt obtain one son, who shall be an 
incarnation of a Vidyadhara, and he, when his curse is at 
an end shall return to his own world. And thou shalt 
have a second son, who shall continue thy race and uphold 
thy realm.’ When Siva said this to him, he rose up in high 
spirits, and took food. Then he had one son born to hiin 
named Lakshmisena, and in course of time a second named 
Surasena. Know, lovely one, that I am that same Lakshmi- 
sena, and that to-day, when I went out to hunt, my horse, 
swift as the wind, ran away with me and brought me here.” 

Then he asked her history, and she told it him, and 
thereupon she remembered her former birth, and was very 
much elated, and said to him “ Now that I have seen you, 
I have remembered my birth and the sciences wliich I knew 
as a Vidyadharl,* for I and this friend of mine here arc both 
Vidyadharis, that have been sent doAvn to earth by a curse. 
And you were ray husband, and your minister Avas the 
husband of this friend of mine. And noAv that curse of me 
and of my friend has lost its poAver. Wc shall all meet again 
in the world of Vidyadharas.” 

Then she and her friend assumed divine forms and flew 
up to heaven, and Avent to their oAvn Avorld. But Ijakshmi- 
sena stood for a moment lost in wonder, and then his minister 
arrived, tracking his course. While the prince Avas telling 
the whole story to him. King Puddliiprabha arrived, anxious 
to see his daughter. When he could not see his daughter, 
but found Lakshmisena there, he asked for news of her, and 
Lakshmisena told him what had happened. Then Buddhi- 
prabha was cast down, but Lakshmisena and his minister 
remembered their former existence, their curSb having spent 

1 I follow the Siinskrit College MS., which reads vidjfiibhik saha sanismritS. 
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its force, and they went to their own world through the 
air. 

. He recovered his wife Hemaprabha, and returned with 
her, and then taking leave of Buddhiprabha, he went to 
his own town. And he went with his minister, who had 
recovered his wife, and told their adventures to his father 
Pratapasena, who bestowed on him his kingdom as his 
successor by right of birth. But he gave it to his younger 
brother Surasena, and returned to his own city in the country 
of the Vidyadharas. There Lakshmisena, united with his con- 
sort Hemaprabha, and assisted by his minister, long enjoyed 
the delights of so^vereignty over the Vidyadharas. 


[H] By hearing these stories told one after another by 
Gomuklia, NaravShanadatta, though he was excited about 
his approaching marriage with his new wife Saktiya^as, 
spent that night as if it were a moment. In this way the 
prince whiled away the days, until the day of his marriage 
arrived, when, as he was in the presence of his father the 
King of Vatsa, he suddenly saw the army of the Vidya- 
dharas descend from heaven, gleaming like gold. And he 
saw, in the midst of them, Sphatikaya^as, the King of the 
Vidyadharas, who liad come out of love, holding the hand 
of his dear daughter, whom he wished to bestow on the 
prince, and he joyfully went towards him, and saluted him 
by the title of father-in-law, after his father had first enter- 
stained him with the arghya and other usual ceremonies. 
And the king of the Vidyadharas stated the object of his 
coming, and immediately created a display of heavenly 
magnificence becoming his high position, and by the might 
of his supernatural power loaded the prince with jewels, and 
th^ bestowed on him in due form his daughter previously 
promised to him. And Narav^hanadatta, having obtained 
that Saktiya^as, the daughter of the king of the Vidyadharas, 
was resplendent as the lotus after collecting the rays of the 
sun. Then Sphatikaya^as departed, and the son of the King 
of Vatsa remained in the city of Kau^Smbl, with his eyes 
fixed on the face of Saktiya^as, as the bee clings to the lotus. 
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NOTE ON NAIL-MARKS AND TXX)TH-.B1TES 

'' On page 181 we read that the illicit paaaiona of the queen and the other 
ladies were diaooTered bj the hoabands noticing the marica of acratchea and 
bites on different parts of their bodica. To the Western mind this may a|q>ear 
an unimportant, if not unnecessary, intimate detail which would have been 
better omitted. Not so, however, in Hindu ethics. Both scratching and 
Idting are given important parts in Vitsyiyana'a JfAna SHra, which is one of 
the earliest works dealing with the political and social conditions of ancient 
India. Its date can be taken at about a.d. 850. The deductions for arriving 
at this -miclnaion will be found in an article by Haranchandra Chakladar, 
**V5tsyayana — the Author of the Kamamirai Date and Place of Origin,'* 
Jcmmal of the DepartmaU of LeiUn tf ike UoMfritjf of Caie$iUa, vol. iv, 
1981, pp. 85-188. See also my AnHoUUed BSbUograpkp of Sir Richard Barkm, 
London, 1983, pp. 168-171. 

In the tenth or eleventh centuries a.d. Kalyi^a Malla wrote on the 
same subject in his Ananga^Ronga, basing his woric on similar chapters in 
the KSma Sutra, * 

As both these works are very hard to procure 1 herewith give a selection 
of extracts from them. For the KSma Sutra 1 follow the translation by 
K. Rangaswami Iyengar, Lahore, 1981 ; and for the Anaagu-Rauga that by 
**A. F. F. and B.F.lt’* (i.e. F. F. Arbuthnot and Sir Ridwrd F. Burton), issued 
by the so-called Kama Shastra Society in 1885. 

Both works give a list of desirable qualities to be found in finger-nails. 
They are to be : 

"Without spots and lines, clean, bright, convex, hard, and unbroken. 
Wise men have given in the Shastras these six qualities of the nails " (An. 
Ram., p. 104). 

Vitsyayana gives eight kinds of nakhanle k k a ua(m ) — ^"scratching with the 
finger-nails.” They are as follows (Ka. SiU,, pp. 64-66) : — 

(1) Achkuriiaka(m) — superficially touching. (See Burton's note in An. 
Ran., p. 105.) 

(8) Ardkackandra, or " crescent moon,” is the curving cut produced with 
the finger-nails at the neck or on the breasts of the woman. 

(3) 3iufdala{m) (in An. Ran., Mao4«ldta), or " full moon,” is when a pair 
of such cuts as described in (8) are produced opposite to one another on the 
above parts of the body. It can also be inflicted on the lower part of the 
navel, the snrfime of the buttocks and the joint of the thighs. 

(4) ReU»a (written LakhA on p. 65), or "line of scratch,” ^y be inflicted 
on all parts of ^e body. These should be short and never vewong. 

(3) Vy^hramakhakt^m), "like the tiger's claw," is the crSiked form of 
the IdUfi, or mere line of scratch. Its place of operatioo is the foreparts of 
the woman's breasts. (This variety is mnitted in the An. Ran.) 

(6) Mtyurapadaka{m), " peacock’s footprint,” is made joining the five 
fingers together and drawing them ever the surlacn of the breasts towards the 
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nipple, and making eliort .scratches. The cluster of lines so fonned receives 
the above name. 

KaljAna Malls describes il rather differently {An. Ran., p. 105). It is 
m(.de by placing tlie thumb u|ion the nipple, and the four fingers upon the 
bi^east adjacent, at the same time pressing the nails till the mark resembles 
the trail of the peacock, which he leaves when walking upon mud.” 

(7) ^aSaplMtaka{m)t "the htippiiig of a hare,” follows immediately on the 
above on the mistress expressing her approliation. The man inflicts five close 
finger-nail prints on the nipple itself. 

(8; Utpalapatraka{ni)t " lotus-petal,” is formed by nail prints resembling a 
lotus petal made on the base of the breast and all around the waist where the 
belt is worn. 

The Ananga-Uanga omits the Hipahpalratit and substitutes the rvrarflbo, 
which is mentioned separately in the Kama Satra, as it is only given when the 
husband or lover is going abroad. It consists of three deep marks or scratches 
made by the nails of the first three fingers on the back, the breasts and the 
parts about theyoai {An. lian , pp. 105, 106 ). 

Among the concluding remarks given by Viitsyayana is one which the 
ladies in our story would have done well to have observed ; 

"The aforesaid actions with the finger-miils should not lie resorted to 
in the ease of other men’s wives or concubines, as otherwise the marks would 
betray their secret love.” 

With regard to the Dasanckackked^f or "biting with the teeth,” both 
authors are nearly similar, except that VAtsyilyana enumerates eight, instead 
of seven, varieties. 

We are first informed {Kam.^ SSt., p. 6A) that the teeth should be even, 
and attractive of colour as in chewing betel leaves. They should have pointed 
ends. 

The varieties are as follows : — 

(1) Gii^aka{m)f "sedret,” where the under-lip of the woman is caught 
between the lip imd one tooth of the man and lightly pressed, rendering it 
slightly reddish without perforating Htfg skin. (This was the actual variety 
of bite noticed by the king in our story.) 

(2) UchchkHHalca{m)t the same as (1), only effected with greater pressure 
so as to cause a swelling. It is also done on the left cheek. 

(3) PravlUamaifi, "coral,” is the red spot or mark produced by the 
repeat^ applications of the tooth and lip on a particular part of the body 
of a woman, without, however, inflicting a cut 

(4) ** garland,” is a row of prarkiamai^ marks. 

(6) Bindti, "*point,” is the name given to a tiny wound on that |iart of a 
wohian’s body where the skin is thin. It is pull^ out a little and bitten 
by the application of two teeth (one lower and one upper), thus causing the 
wound. 

(6) Bmdnmdni , " garland of dots,” Is a row of 5 iWn marks. KalyAna Malla 
explains further that the " garland ” is formed by the application of all the 
teeth} not merely tsro, as in (5). 

These two nM$, continues Vfitsyayana, are acts applicable to the nedc. 
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NAlLrMABKS AND TOOlSt-UIKS 

aiwpiti and the Mitace of the jmi^ urn aecoH ef the Iw— I if the Aii 
fatheaepMts. 

(7) "wnggtd dead,** a Maik af the tmm flf a n|0ad 

jdeceordoad. ItistalieclectodoathebneorthehnnL UjFaialUa 
nfi it MB also be apfiKed to the bnm, check aad Dedk. 

{B) Whca a naidber af kn^ 

tectlMiiafla are pndoccd dare to eaeh ather aa the haw af the bwait aT 
the wowui, hy the p rec cas of chevhig its wecearive part% the i Bianf . BiH 
qiacca being rendcf^ red lij that action, the above naare la appHephlr. 

In condading these taro sections Vatqrijaaa aaja that hott the aela af 
aid lifttoy are aoniethaes on cotafa artides af deereatfoa 

to be scat to one's niiatreaB. sack as wankats (an omaBcatal catUagafateaf 
lor the jeeontiOB of the forehead) karp^pirn (a haver ennwcat ftr the aarX 
^Bd!pi|ifCa(a gaikad or hanch of ioyefsX tSmkHmpmiih (bctd leal), and a leaf 
These are known as aidip^iin. or. prdiasiBaij nets daae to a^pM^T 

love leading to the lovcis* ultiaiale anion. Thas It ia a kindaf taaga^teof 
signs, to vhicb we have dready referre d (see Vol. I. ppi fOd-Mi). For (Uler 
details of and dm i nmM k e^ see IL Sehiddt. Aab%r anr 

k^ackem Rnlik: Dm MJdkMa ia SSmmMtnUa, Snd rdHian. Rerihs 191l» 
|ip. 356-379'~K.a.i*. 



BOOK XI: VELA 


CHAPTER LXVII 

INVOCATION 

H onour to the elephant-headed god who averts 
all hindrances, who is the cause of every success, 
who ferries us over the sea of difficulties. 


[R] Thus Narav§hanadatta obtained Saktiya^, and 
besides he had those wives he nuuried before, Ratnaprabhft 
and others, and his consort the head wife Madanamanchukft, 
and with his friends he led a happy life at the court of his 
father in KairiambS. 

And one day, when he was in the garden, two brothers, 
who were princes, and who had come from a foreign land, 
suddenly paid him a visit. He received them eordially, 
and they bowed before him, and one of them said to him : 
** We are the sons by different mothers of a king in the city 
of Vai^&kha. My n^e is Ruchiradeva and the name of this 
brother of mine is I^otraka. 

** I have a swift female elephant, and he has two horses ; 
and a dispute has arisen between us about them. 1 say 
that the elephant is the fleetest, he maintains that his horses 
The Race fleeter. I have agreed that if I lose 

between ike the race, I aiQ to surrender the elephant, but if 

he loses, he is to give me both his horses. Now 
no one but you is £t to be a judge of their relative 
speed, so come to my house, my lord, and preside over this 
trial. Accede to our request. For you are the wishing-tree 
that grants all petitions, and we have come from afar to 
petition you about this matter.*’ 

When the prince received this invitation from Ruchira- 
dewL, he consented out of good nature, and out of the interest 
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he took in the dephant and the hones. He set out in • 
chariot drawn by swift horses, wliidi the brolheis had 
brought, and he reached with them that city of VaiAkhi^ 
When he entered that splendid dly, the laches, bewildered 
and exeited, beheld him with eyes tte ladies of which were 
turned up, and made these comments on him' : ** Who can 
this be ? Can it be the God of Love newly created from his 
ashes without Rati ? Or a second moon roaming throu^ 
the heaven without a spot on its surfiux ? Or an anow of 
desire made by the Crestor, in the foatm of a man, for the 
sudden complete overthrow of the fepiale heart.” 

Then the king beheld the all-lovely temple of the God 
of Love, whose worship had been estabUshed there by men 
of old time. He entered and wmhqiped that god, the 
source of supreme felicity, aid rested for a moment, and 
shook off the fatigue of the journey. Then he entered as a 
friend the house of Ruchiradeva, which was near that ten^e, 
and was honoured by being made to walk in frrnit of him. 
He was ddi^ted at the sight of that magnificent palace, 
full of splendid horses and elephants, which was in a state 
of rejoicing on account of his visit. There he was enters 
tained with various hospitalities 1^ Ruchiradeva, and there 
he beheld his sister, of splendid beauty. His mind and 
his eyes were so captivated by her f^orious beauty, that he 
forgot all about his absence fnm home and his separation 
from his family. She too threw lovinidy upon him her 
expanded eye, which resembled a garland' ^ fiiU-blown blue 
lotuses, and so chose him as her husband.^ Her name was 
Jayendrasenfi, and he thou^t so much upon her that the 
Goddess of Sle^ did not take possession of him at ni^t, 
much less did other females.* 

The next day Potraka brou^t that pair of horses equal 
to the wind in swiftness ; but Ruchiradeva, who was drille d 
in all the secrets of the art of drivings himsdf mounted the 
female elephant, and partly by the animal’s natural qpeed, 

1 An alliulon to tlie cutom of rfionrisg n iMriaad in tlie JHgaiHMMi 
ccicmony, bj thnmliig a gulaad on neck of Ube ftnoved mltor. See 
VoL IV, pi. tSS. — ^RLILP. 

* Dr Kcm would read Smiai. 
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partt^ hf Mi JeUeiily m mgnig it on, bent than in the 
nee. ^nan Bndnndevn bed benten tfaose^two qpkndid 
hm^ the eon of the Kn^ of Yate cntaied the pebi^ and 
at diaM way momait ar rive d a memanga frdln h» fiallMr. 
Ihe mnwenyr, whai he saw Ih^ nrinee, fell at Ida feet, and 
and: ** Tin kh^, heaimg fron. y oar ictinne that yon have 
eome hoc^ has ant me to yoQ vrith thk menaise : ‘Bow 
0QBM8 ft Oat yon have gone so fer feom tin gante withooft 
letlii^ nn know? I am impatinfit fer your le tu m, so 
abandon the divnai on that oonpies yoar attntion, and 
letnin qnid[i^.”* Bfhn he heard thia *renage from Ida 
flahtrt me a nn g n , Nhnvghanadatta, wL '•bo intent on 
obftahihig the obje^ of Mb flame, was in a stale of pef|dezity. 

Jnd at tint vny moment a flnchant, in a great state 
of driK^ht, eame^ bowing at a dbtanee^ and prabed that 
prine^ aiQfinig: “'^ctosy to thee^ O thou God of Love 
without At O amry bowl Yieloty to thee, O LoM, the 
fat m e Emperor of the '^ndyfldharas ! West thon not seen 
to be charming as,a hoy, and when giowiag up, the tenor 
of thy fees? So sorely the god shall behold thee like 
Vnlinn, striding vktorioas over the heaven, oonqpieriiig 
Bofi.** With these and other praises the great mnchant 
magnified the prince ; then having been honooied hy him, 
he p ro c ee ded at Ms request to tell the story of Ms life. 

KNK Story of Ihe Merdamt and hu Wife Vdd 

* There b a city called Tjampft, the crown of the earth | 
in ft there was a rich merdiaiit named Knsumafera. I, 
Fmne of Yatsa, am the son of that merchant, who lives 
and moves in rd[gion, and I was gained by the propitistion 
of Siva. Ooee on a tinie I went with my friends to witness 
a proc es sion of idoh, and I raw other ridi men giving to 
beggsK Thtn 1 fomted the design cvf aoqpiitiiig wealth 
to giro a w ay, as I was not satisfied with the vast fortune 
aecmnahted by iny fether. So 1 embarked in a sMp, laden 
with mai^ jewds^ to go across the sea to another eountry. 
And ii^ dity, impdled by a fevmnaUe wind, as if by Fate, 
readied that Maiid in a few days. 



▼HE ISLAND OF LAj^KA Iff 

There the kii^ fSmind but that 1 was an unknown man 
dealing in valjlsble jewels, and out of avariee he threw me 
into prison. Miile I was remaining in that prinm, which 
resembled heu, on account of its being full of hoiwfSog 
criminab, suffering from hunger and thirst, like wicked 
g^iosts, a merchant, named Mahidhara, a resident in that 
town, who knew my family, went and interceded with the 
king on my behalf, and said : “ King, this is the son of a 
great merchant, who lives in the city of Lampft, and, as he 
is innocent, it is not creditable to your Majesty to keep him 
in prison.” On his making representations of ^tis kind, the 
kii]^ ordered me to be released frmn prison, and summoned 
me into his presence, and hcmoured me with a oourtedOS. 
reception. 

So, by the favour of the king and the support of that 
merchant, I remained there doing a splendid buiiness. 

One day I saw, at a spring festival In a gaarden, a hand- 
some girl, the daughter of a merchant named Sikhara. I 
was quite\ carried off my feet by her, who was like a wave 
of the sea of love’s insolence, and when I found out who 
she was, I demanded her in marriage.from her father. Her 
father reflected for a moment, and at last said to me ; ” I 
cannot give her to you m}^lf ; there is a reason for my 
not doing so. But 1 will send her to her grandfather by the 
mother’s side, in the island of Lankft ; go there and aik for 
her again, and marry her.^ ' And I wffl send lier tiiere with 
such instructions that your suit will certainly be accepted.” 
Whcp Sikhara had said this, and had paid me the usual 
coifrtesies, he dismissed me to my oWn house. And the next 
day he put the maiden on board ship, with her attendants, 
and sent her to the island of Lankft, 'across the sea. 

1 was iwqMuring with the utmost eagerness to go there, 
when this rumour, which was terrible as a lightning-stroke, 
was qnead abroad where I was : ” The ship in whidi the 
daughter of Sikhara started has gone to .pieces in the open 
sea, and not a^ul has been saved out of it.” That report 
altogether broke my self-command, and being gnxious about 
the ship, I suddenly fell into a hopeless sea of despondency. 

So I, though comforted by my dders, made up my 
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mind to throw away my property and prospedtg,* and I 
determined to go to that island to ascertain the truth. Then, 
though patronised by the king, luid loaded with all manner 
of wealth, I embarked in a ship on the sea and set out. 

Then a terrible pirate, in the form of a cloud, suddenly 
arose against me as I was pursuing my course, and dis- 
charged at me pattering drops of ram, like showers of arrows. 
Tkt Wreck contrary wind, which it brou^t with it, 

' tossed my ship to and fro like powerful destiny, 

and at last broke it up. My attendants and my wealth were 
whelmed in the sea, but I myself, when I fell into the water, 
laid hold of a large spar.^ By the help of this, .which seemed 
like an arm suddenly extended to me by the Creator, I 
managed to reach the shore of the sea, being slowly drifted 
there by the wind. I climbed up upon it in great affliction, 
exclaiming against destiny, and suddenly I fbund a little 
gold which had been left by accident in an out-of-the-way part 
of the shore. I sold it in a neighbouring village, and bought 
with it food and other necessaries, and after purchasing a 
couple of garments, I gradually began to get over, to a certain 
extent, the fatigue produced by my immersion in the sea. 

Then I wandered about, not knowing my way, separated 
from my beloved, and I saw the ground full of lingas of Siva 
formed of sand. And daughters of hermits were wandering 
about among them.' And in one place I saw a maiden 
engaged in worshipping a lifiga, who was bc»utifbl, althougli 
dressed in the garb of a dweller in the forest. I began to 
think : ** This girl is wonderfully like my beloved. Can 
she be my beloved herself? But how comes it that I am 
so lucky as to find her here ? ” And while these thoughts 
were passing in my mind, my right eye throbbed frequently, 
as if with joy,* and told me that it was no other than she. 

' This seems ‘strange, and is parti/ contradicted bj the nest aentenee, 
wheib we find he willingl/ accepts “all manner of wealib from the king.*' 
The D. text reads eUiam SMbUr gkeiptm, "though eomfrrted bj mj 
I eheruketi iwy mwd wUk kefe,emd detmmined . . See Spqrer, spu ciL, 

p. 189.— N.M.P. 

* Cf. Book lll'of the novel of AduUe$ Tatimf, c. 5. 

* Cf. Eustathius' novel Hymmi md Ufnammt, Book IX, chapter iv: 

" *Er2 bf! mMvrms vairir d^^SaA|iht ^Kmr6 pav d xol ifr pot vk dyoAr, 
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And I said to her : ** Fair one, you are fitted to dwdl In 
a palace; how comes it that you are here in the fiarest ? 
But she gave me no answer. 

llien, through fear ot ^ing cursed 1^ a hermit, I stood 
conoealed a bower of creepers, looking at her with an 
eye that could not. have enough. And alter she had per- 
formed her worship, she went slowly away from the spot, 
as if thinking oiVer something, and frequently turned nnmd 
to locA at me with loving eye. When she had gone out ci 
s^t, the whole horizon seemed to be obscured with dark- 
ness, as I looked at it, and 1 was in a strange state of 
perturbation, like the Brihmany drake at night. 

And immediately I beheld the daughter of the hermit 
Matanga, who appeared unexpectedly. She was in bright- 
ness like the sun, subject to a vow of chastity from her 
earliest youth, with body emaciated by penance. She 
possessed divine insight, and was of au^icious (xnmtenanoe, 
like Resignation incarnate. She said to me; '’Cfaandra- 
sfiia, call up all your patience and listen. Diere is a great 
merchant in another island named Sikhara. When a lovely 
girl was bom to him, he was told by a* mendicant, hk 
friend, who possessed supernatural insight, and whose name 
was Jinaraksliita ' : * You must not give away this maideii 
yourself, for she has another mother. You would oomaut 
a crime in giving her away yourself ; sudi is the- righteous 
prescription of the law.’ Since the mendicant had told 

mi tA r/M|iaiacivw See also Thcocritvs, lit 37 : ** SXktnu 

|UPo ipa ySBipniavw " ; where Fritaehe qnotes Plant., Aeaidhl., I, i, 105. 

Bmnd in his Papulttr Antiqmilin, rol. Hi, |i. ITS, qnotes the abore passage fihm 
Thcoeritn^ and a very afqiositc one fnmi Dr Nathaniel Home’a Dmnnofagsr: 
" If their can tingle, they say they have aome enenfea abinnd that doe or are 
abont to qieake evill of them: ao, ^ iktxr n(gll ge Mkdtk, then it beloltena 
joyfnl langfater." Bartach in his Smgem, MiSnkem mad GrhrS m rk t anr Mddeahmrg, 
says: "Tbiobbing in the right *eye oetidcena joy, in the Icfl^ tean." In 
Norway throbbing in the right car is a good sign, in the left a bad sign 
(liebieeht, ISar roUsAandr, PL SS7). Forcellini a.r. SaBsatotcs ** qnotes ftnm 
Isidore, riii, 9: “ Satimhm maemti sanT, qnt dam dv sririinirsw qaarrosf or parisr 

aaUenai, mU^md mti eamde f n tpenm , sen tride sjgigfrerr fttmedkaaL" For 

drtails of Isidore of Seville^ fty s i q gir, see Ybomdil^ Uidmy of JHqgw, 
eoL i, pp. hSSfiSS. See also Vol. If, ppi I44a\ 145a.— N.n.p. 

* /.& nnder the proteetfam of a Bnddhs. 
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lum the m a rhut widied to ghre hk dao^tter. vrbea 
die mm of mifriogrBliir age^ and yoa aiked her hiuiidy to 
joo, by the ageocj of her inatnmal gramWdJwr. Then she 
was.aoit off on A voyage to her matyrnal gnodfother in 
the iriand of Innhi, hot the ve s s el naa ine^ed, and she 
feD into the aea. And as she was tatrd not to d^ a great 
nave hronght her here like destiny, nd Ifanig her np upon 
tfaeshoreL Jint at that tinie ^ fiidier, the homit 
came to the sea to bathe with bss d iadples» and saw her 
almost dead. Hie^ bch^ of mmpaniinnatr natme^ hrouj^ 
her loand, and took her to his henniti^ge^ and cntnisied her 
to me, saying : * Yammig, yon most cheridi this girl,* And 
heeanse hefimnd the shore (odd) of the sea, he called 

the ghl, who was bdaved by all the hcnniti^ Ydft. And 
though I have icnoaneed die worid by a vow of peipctoal 
chastity, it still impedes my soul, on aeeonnt of my affection 
for her, m the form of love and t mdeiness for offiipring. 
And my mind is grieved, Chandradka, as often as I lode 
span her, nmnairied, thoogjh in the bloom of youth and 
beanty. Moreover, she was your wife in a former life. So 
knowmi^ my son, by the power of my meditation that you 
had come hcre^ 1 have come to meet yon. Now follow me 
and many that Ydi, whom I will bestow on yon. Let the 
snffcriiigi^ winch yon have both en dm ed, produce fruits of 

Speakiiig thiis» the saintly woman icfresiied me with 
her voiee as with doodless rain, and then she took me to 
the hemdtige of her fethcr, the great hermit Mfttadga. 
rLcane^ And at her request Hie.hcniiit bestowed on me 
that Ydi, like the happsocas of the kingdom of 
the hnagination mcamate ih bodily feno. But one day, 
as I was fivh^ hsppi^ with Ydi, 1 commenced a qdaahing 
midrfi with her, in the water jf a tank And I ai^ Yeli, 
not speiiq t the hermit Mifadgi, vdio had come thkre to 
hathe^ sprmkicd him in uiipo r tim d^ with aome of the water 
vdudi we threw . That annoyed him, and he pronomiced a 
cmae on me and my wife^ aaying: ”*Toa shall be separated, 
yon wicked eou^le;*^ Then Ydi dung to fak knees, snd 
asked^ him with plamtive voiee to l y poin t a period fo the 
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duiatkni of our cmse^ aad lie^ idUr UiiiiiA^fc Ssad Ri aii 
as fbUowB : ** When them shalt hehnld afc n Ntttt- 

vShanadatta, the fntiire Eap a o e of Eie Yidyldtem^ 

^ho shall * with a swtt a pair of flak hofb 

then thy cone shall be at an cb^ and tiioa ahaR be — 
with thy wife.” 

When the Rlahi Mbtanga had aaid thi^ he pfiftwina i i 
the cerememy of bathh^p and other crwanowiei^ and wont to 
Svetadvipa thnm^ the air to visit the sliriM of '^riiQa. 
And YamunA said to me and my wife : ” 1 gfee yon now 
that shoe covered with vafaiable je wd s, iHueh a l^dtjfSdhaea 
long ago obtained, when it had sloped off feom fivals lbot» 
and which I seized in diOdidi sport.” Ihcre up osi Taasnaft 
also went to Svetadvipa. Then I havii^ dbtdned my be* 
loved, and being dk^utod with dwcHbig in the fbeesl^ 
through fear of being separated feom my wflfa^ felt a dmfee 
to return to my own c ouniiy. And settmg out fee my 
native land, I reached the shore of the sea ; and findh^ a 
trading vessel, I put my wife on board, and was 
to go on board myself, when the wind, e o n sp iti iy with the 
hermit’s curse, carried off that ship to a distance. When 
the ship carried off my wife before my ^es^ my whole natme 
was stunned by the shock, and disliactiaii seeme d to have 
found an opening in me, and broke into me and robbed me 
of consciousness. 

Then an ascetic came that way, and seeing me insmsilili% 
he compassionately lirou^t me round and took me to his 
hermitage. There he asked me the whole story, and when 
he found out that it was the conscqnenee of a c u r se, and 
that the curse was to end, he animated me with ivsnhition 
to bear up. Then I found an ezodlent frkndl, a mer rhant , 
who had escaped feom his ship that had found e red in the 
sea, and 1 set out with him ic aeardi of my beloved. And 
supported by the hope of the tcrminalicm of the corner I 
wandered through many lands, and lasted out many diyi^ 
until I finally reached this city of Vsifliirha, and heard that 
you, the jewel of the noble femily of the of Yatsa, had 
come here. Then I saw you feom a distance beat that pair 

■ See'noteat the cnd^thcalaiyL — mjlp. 
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ct swift hones with the female elq[diaiit» and the weight of 
the eniae Idl Ikom me^ and I felt my he^ Iq^tened.^ And 
immediati^ I saw that dear VdA coining to meet me, whom 
the^good mcrdiants had Inoii^t in their ahq>. Then I was 
reunited with my wife, adio had with her the jewds bestowed, 
by TamunS, and having your fiavour crossed the ocean 
of sqMoatioii, I came here. Prince of Vatsa, to pay you my 
reqpeets, and I will now set out cheerlully for my native 
land vriA my wife.* 


[fl] When that excellent merchant Chandrasftra, who 
had accompKshed his <d>ject, had gone, after prostrating 
himself hefm the prince, a^d telling his story, Ruchiradeva, 
pleased at beholding the greatness of his guest, was still 
more obsequioiis to him. And in addition to the elephant 
and the pair of horses, he gave his sister, making the duty 
of luMpitelity an excuse for doing so, to the prince who was 
captivated her beauty. She was a good match for the 
prinoe, and her brother lud long desired to bestow her upon 
him in marriage. Naravfthanadatta then took leave of 
Rnddradeva, and with his new wife, the elephant, and the 
two houses^ returned to the city df KauAmbL And he 
remained there^ gladdening his ftther with his presence, 
living h^ipily with her and his other wives, A whom 
MadanamMfhiikft was the diief. 

> So Makgfa to "Die HciHWMkfaider'* rqirfifiiW that hto bifad brother 
win be freed freei bis aflktkn when he comes to e place where the'horse 
B^aid is beiiig lidden (Simradi's Dig Dnl a r k eu FoBkakSdter, voL 14 p. 96). 

* Aft toe b rginirin g of toe ato^r we saw theft NeiBviiliaBadalfte was merely 
e jmigt of the face betwecD the dephsaft and the hones. As the tale 
pierscdi, however, Snmadrvi. apparently fbigets thia^ and in two places the 
leee Is lefctred to’os toaft of Naievihanodatla hfansdf. The reeding in the 
D. teft is dnrflar to that In a-4i.u * 






APPENDIX I 

THE PANOMTAimU 

Tbm FaMatamtu i% witimiit doidbt» one cf tbe worid’s 
most liunous boQk% and lias been recited, read and lofed 
by countieBs gmfiatinfMi tfaroMhoot the agca it is net to 
be wondered at. tlieB,«tliat ancn a w«nk fianied part df the 
Bfikai-kaA^ and mifmMidiUiniybAo^Ocfm^ Simp. 

To atten^ to give bere^ even in had, tlie bkt^ efiliis 
great ooDecnHi wadd be wnpoaribie. K i rtly. apaee would 
not allow, and weaaadly, tiie woris of tbe arbiniare nibo hmva 
flpecialiaed In tbe anljject are ead^ ciblBinablcL 

1 shall meieljr endeavour, thewfare . to raplain ahaft^ 
the different reernidnns and chief opiniowa hdd as to the 
original wcifc itadfl 

Owing to tbe kind bdb ot Vn k m m E4|aton. of tbe 

Univeisity oC Pennqivania. 1 have been able to radnde a veqr 

^ and up-to-date genealqgical tree of the Psifbatsafra, 
which is of the gi e a tcit wne in tredqg rntty particidar 
or tzanaladian to its s o u rce as tor as ptfiiJrt 

allows. 

Some idea of the enonnoos qncad of tbe JMahatoalta 
can be obtained from the toot that Ibereareloioiiiitoegist 
over two hundred diHa en t v esdo ns in over 11^ hnugnipi 
it readied Enroiie in tbe dcnenlb eefl Ua ty . and befine 1000 
existed in Qndk, Latin, Spanidi. toaliaa. Genosn. BinpUh, 
OM Slavonic and GaedL^ 

First of all there are a few ipienl poists to be noted. 

The meanii^ of the name givan to the eeHeetion is ** Five 
Tantras a weik mnshth^ of five tontesa iUthoiHb 
it cannot be said with d bao hd e furtaiiifiy wbat Isnfin 
means, it is imuBy tmndated as **boak’^or “ s eet i on” 
(of a work). 

There has been much dilfa c uec of omniop with regard to 
the date of the woik. Origmally Hestd unggritird fiOfi nj&. 
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but in his Dom Pameata ni ra hraa^bt it down to aj>. 800^ 
foUowiiig Winfeeniils and Thraoiis. Edlgerton (ip. dL, 
voL ii, p. 188) oonsiden it is at present inynsriWf to sav 
more about the date than that it was earlier than the shin 
oentuiy in whiiA ^ PaUavi fmnslation was made, 

MiiH later Uia i My niiing f^hrwrinm ffo. 

The home of the PamehZanini is unknown. Hertel would 
put it in Kashmir, while Edgerton inclines to fisrour the 
south, possib^ the south-west of India, thoqgh with very 
little oonfidenoe. None of the eridenoe^ hosier, appeals 
oonyindi^, and I fed that much lesesardi remains to be 
done on tito subject before any deBnite statement can be 
made. 

The work was written in Saiiduit, and was in all prob- 
ability intendedato serve as a kind of political node meeym 
— niher like the Seerehum Seentamm (see VoL 11, pp. 285- 
291), but with the additk^ attraction of iqipealb^ to the 
masses as just a collection of eacdlent stories. If tiky were 
introduced by a maxim or finished with a moral, it would 
in no way detract firam the tale itself. 

The original Sanskrit tert of the PandkOemira is lost; ayid 
so are many of its immediate descendants. We must also 
remonber that the Bfikai-kaUid u lost. Thus our trauUcs 
begin, and we are forced to rdy on subsequent versions to 
fmm an opinion as to what the original was really Uk. The 
latest resoBuch on this part of the subject has been carried 
out Professor Edgoton, and the translations of those 
stories omitted Souuukva ^en later in this ippendiz 
are from his translations of the supposed origmal text as 
reconstructed him firam evidence derived from a eom- 
parison of the existing recensions. (1 have abeadk given 
a r^ncai^ of Professor Edgerton’s work. The PanAAktn 
BeconOnuUd^ in Ifan, November 1925, pp. 182, 188.) 

With regard to the number of recensions emsawting from 
the original text, opinionar are divided. Hcrtel bdievee there 
are omy two: TamMkkydiffka^ and what he calls 
archety^ of all other veramns. He would trace hoth to 
Kashmir. Edgerton, on the Other hand, tfahiks it pnssi^ to 
establish four independent streams of Hsdcstolsfifro traditaon: 

SauAem PaMmiamtra^ the BfikaidBaAd and 
the Pahlavi versUma. 

It is neceanry to consider the chief recensions under their 
several heads : 
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Tantrdkhydyika 

This is a recension of the utmost importance, as it has been 
estimated to contain ninetv’five per cent, of the origjinal t^, 
besides including a considerable amount of material which 
was not in the original. It was discovered by Hertel at the 
beginnii^ ci the present century. Full details will be found 
in his works oh the subject.' The only MSS. discovered came 
from Kashmir. The version has two sub-recensions which, 
in the main, are nwly identical. Hertel would consider this 
as “ the only version which contains the unabbreviated and 
not intcntionaUy altered language of the author, which no 
other Indian Panchatantra version hah preserved. ...” 

As Edg^on has pointed out (op, cit^ vol. ii, pp. 14*16), 
the version is not really entitled to such a privileged position, 
and ” the difference between the Tantrdkhydyika and other 
versions, in their relations to the original, is a difference of 
degree, and not a difference of kind.” * 

Souths Panchatantra 

This version was also edited by Hertel,* and, as its name 
shows, is characteristic of Southern India. Hertel groups 
the MSS. in five sub-recensions which diffef considerably. 
Although the version has been described as/ an abstract of 
the original, a close study of what Hertel calls sub-recension o 
will show that its contents compare very favourably with the 
Tantrdkhydyika, and in some cases probably bears even a 
closer resemblance to the original. 

There are but few interpolations to the Southern Paheha- 
tantra^ and only one complete story (i, 12 : ” The Shepherdess 
and her Lovers ”) is added. 

A closely related offshoot of the version is the Nepalese, 
acquired and edited by Hertel.* It contains the verses 
of a text which, though resembling the Southern Pahehatantra, 

' EMter dot TanirSkJ^Sjfikag die katmmtche Rezennon dee PaSeaiantnt^ 
Abhandlongen der Philolo^seh-historisehen Klane der kgl. ■Schiifchen 
Gesell. d. Winen., Leipilg, 1904; TaittrSkkysyikaf die Siteeie Faseeng dee 
PaScaiaediru, Leipilg and Berlin, 1909> 

* Doe eSdUeke PaftcataUra, Lelpsig, 1906. 

* Edited bj Hertel: lntr(^uctionandBookf l*IHinthe*'Aninerkungen*' 

(p. 1 17 €l eeq.) to his edition of the Soeihem ASodUsShv; IV and V on 

p. xxirU of the Intrddvetion to his edition of the TanIrEMgSgika. 

VOL. V. 


o 
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must have been distinct from it, both, however, having a 
common archetype. This is evident from the different 
readings of the same verses found in the two versions. 

There is another very important version derived from 
the same text as the Nepalese— the well-known Hit<ypade4a^ 
or “Friendly Advice.” It contains not only Panchatantra 
material, but stories from some other work (or perhaps 
works) of a similar nature. It thus practicaUy constitutes a 
work by itself, and actually boasts of an author of its own- 
one Nfiraya^a, who lived somewhere between 800 and 1898. 

In common with the Nepalese version, the Hitopade4a 
transposes Books I and II of the Panchatantra^ while the rest 
of the work has been entirely remodelled and augmented. 
It contains only ^our books instead of five. Book III has 
a frame-story which bears but little resemblance to that in 
Book III of the Panchatantra^ while that of Book IV is quite 
new. The frame- and sub-stories of Book V of the Pancha- 
tantra now appear in Books III and IV, besides several 
others from Books I and III of the Panchatantra, Several 
stories are omitted, and others are substituted, taken, it 
is surmised, from, the work or works other than the 
Panchatantra used by NflrSyana. 

In spite of the extent of these above alterations, the 
Hitopadeki preserves over half the entire sub-stories of the 
Panchatantra, and follows closely its archetype, which it 
shares with the Southern Panchatantra, as already explained. 

Although the Hitopadeia is specially connected with 
Bengal, where it probably originated, its popularity soon 
spread throughout India and migrated westwards. Of the 
numerous editions which appeared in the nin^eenth cen- 
tury, the best arc those by Schlegel, 1829 ; Peter Peterson, 
Bombay, 1887 ; and Max Muller, London, 1864 and 1865. 
The work was translated into many European languages, 
the chief English ones being those by Wilkins, 1797, 1885 ; 
Sir W. Jones, 1799 ; Johnson, 1845 ; and Sir E. Arnold, 
1861. For further details of editions and translations, see 
Hertel, Das Pancatantra, p. S9 et seq,, and Chauvin, op, cit, 
ii, p. 47. 


The Bfihat-kathd Versions 

As we have already seen (Vol. I, pp. xxxii, xxxiii), there 
were 'two works based on the lost BfthaUkathd, the Brihat- 
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kathd-manjari Kshemendra and the Kathd-sarU^adgara 
of Somadeva. Both contain a version of the 
and, as in other cases, it is Somadeva who retains the more 
compete work. The fact that both these poets have incWed 
the Fawhatantra in their works does not necessarily mean 
that it existed in the lost original BfUmUkathd, and in fact 
scholars such as Lacdte (see his Eaaai aur Gundjhya et la 
Bfhatkathd, Paris, 1908), Hertel (Tanlrdkhyiyikay 1909, 
p. 42) and Edeerton are inclined to the belid that it was 
a later interpmation. Lacdte considers that although the 
original BfihaUkathd contained no version of the PaAcha- 
tantra, it was included in a later recast of the work. This 
version, like the original, was also in Pfii^ci-Prakrit. Its 
date is uncertain, but apparently it came from the North- 
West — ^possibly Kashmir. 

As Doth the Bfihat-kaihd itself and any subsequent 
version of it which may have existed are lost, we are entirely 
dependent on its offshoots, the Bfihat-kathd-manjart and the 
Kaikd-sariUaagara, for any attempt at its reconstruction. 

As the version in both these works lacks the introduc- 
tion and at least one story, and as both authors worked 
independently (see Vol. I, p. xxxiii), it seems permissible 
to assume that the version of the Panchatantra which botli 
men followed was similarly abbreviated. Then again, most 
of the verses containing morals and proverbial advice are 
omitted. As these have nothing to do with the stories 
proper, this is not to be wondered at when we remember 
that they were needed merely to enrich a storehouse of 
tales already collected. They would simply form a stream 
in the Ocean of Story — its actual source would not matter, 
nor would any of its tributaries count. 

Thus it seems probable that the two versions here con- 
sidered are the outcome of a double translation. In spite 
of this and of the fact that both versions were abbreviated 
and in verse, quite a large portion of the original appears 
to have been preserved. This is doubtless due to the fact 
that F&i^ci-Prakrit is closely allied to Sanskrit, and when 
retran^ted into Sanskrit would have many words exactly 
corresponding to the lost Sanskrit original. 

We will consider Kshemendra’s work first. 

The Brihat’kathd-manjari was discovered by A. C. 
Burnell, who gave an account of it in The Academy^ Idth 
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September 1871. In the following year G« Biihler > wrote 
an important article in the Indian AnHqmryy vol. i, p. 802 
et 9ef,t on another MS. of the same work which he had 
acquir^ for the Government of Bombay. His judgment 
about t^e work aemd with that of Burndl : ** His mevity 
makes him uninteTligible and his style is far from being ea^ 
and flowing.*’ Several passages were given to show its great 
inferiority to the Kaihd-sarit-sdgara. In 1885 Sylvain L^vi 
edited the first lamhaka in the Journal Astatine, and in the 
following year the first and second Vet&la tales appeared in 
the same paper. 

In 1892 Leo von Maiikowski published the Pancnaiantra 
portion alone under the title Der Auszug aus dem Panca- 
tantra in Kshemendraa Bfihaikath&nianjarl, Unfortunately 
Maiikowski had but one imperfect MS. identical with one of 
three used by L^vi. 'Several other MSS. were subsequently 
discovered, and in 1901 the whole work was printed in 
Bombay at the NirpayasSgara Press. It was edited by 
Mahfimahop&dhy^a Pandit Sivadatta and K&^nfith Pai.i- 
^urang P^ab. llie edition (KavyaniftlS, 69) lacks preface, 
and nothing is said of the MSS. used in its constitution. 
It is, moreover, full of careless blunders, while little or 
no use has been made of the portions previously edited. 
Details will be found in Speyer’s “ Studies about the 
Katkdsaritsdgara,^' p. IS et seq., to which we have referred 
so often in the present work. 

As has already been stated, Kshemendra’s work is a much 
abbreviated version of the Brihat katha, and it so happens 
that when he comes to the PaUchaiantra section he seems to 
have been as brief as possible. Whether it was his personal 
dislike for fables, or because he thought them too well known 
to give in full, we cannot tell. The amazing way in which 
he h^s castrated the original as compared with Somadeva’s 
version is clearly shown by Speyer (op. cit, p. 18), who 
says that the few murkhakaiMfi which are given **are so 
condensed that they can hardly be understood and have 
lost all their flavour.” He refers to another example as a 
” sapless remnant ” of the version given by Somadeva. 

At the same time the Bfihat-kathd-manjari contains 
certain things which the Kathd-sarit-sagara does not. For 
instance, sfeveral of his descriptions of a woman’s beauty 
are much longer than as given oy Somadeva, and his praise 
.for the bravery an^ strength of certain princes and the 
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description of the cemeteiy in the first VeUkta 

also more detailed. Furthermore»,^sheinen^ is iadiim 

to dwell on religious matt^ more thad Somadeva. 

(op« eU., pp. 19, 20) ^ves several exam|>les of this. of 
^eatM importance is the fact that five stories areinmojsd 
which were not in the BfihaUkafh^- Hiey are, ho^ev^, 
found in the Tan/rdl(;Ayd2^iA»,. which, as Hotel, hits shown,, 
justifies us in believing that if &hemendra’s princi;^ arche^ 
type was the North-Western Bfihat-kaikdt he must have 
us^ also a MS. of the Tantrdkhy&yika. Ei^cept for the fact* 
therefore, that Kshemendra oon^ns a little matter not in 
Somadova, his version would be practically valueless. 


We now pass on to Somadeva’s version. ; 

As already mentioned in this volume (p. 41n'), our auUior 
does not give the Panchaiantra in one continuous whole, but 
interrupts the sequence of the books by introducing other 
tales, usually of tne noodle ” variety. 

Whether this was an idea of Somadeva himseli^, or whether 
he was following the plan already adopted by the author, of 
the BrihaUkathd text on which he was working, is impossible 
to say with absolute certainty. Hertel suimorjte the , latter 
view in his monograph, “ Ein altiindisches NWenbudn*’ ^ . 

In the first chapter of his work Somadeva says (VqI. I,, 
p. 2) : “ This book is precisely on the model of that fbom 
which it is taken, there is not even the slightest deviation, 
only such language is selected as tends to abridge the pro- 
lixity of the work ; the observance of propriety and natural 
connection, and the joining together cu. the portions of the 
poem so as not to interfere with the spirit of the stories, are 
as far as possible kept in view : 1 have not nmde this attempt 
through a desire of a reputation for ingenuity, but. in. order 
to facilitate the recollection of a multitude of various ta|es.” 
I feel that when he wrote this Somadeva was thinking cliiefly 
of the separate collections he had found in his teict, and if 
the Panchaiantra was abbreviated by him it was because bo 
thought that the lengthy moralising matter was interfering 
with the spirit of the stories.” He takes special care to 
see that nothing is lost in. the narrative itself, aqd his s'tyle 
is graceful and elegant. Edgerton (qp. ctf., p. 29) ertimates 

* Berichte u, d, Verhandlungm d. kgl, sitektuchen Genii, d. ^^unntekajlek, 
pldlol.‘kut. Klane, 191 S, vol. 1x1 v, pt 1. 
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that he preserves at least traces of about three-fifths of the 
original prose, and that his text shows no signs of having 
hem contaminated by the use of any extraneous version. 

As we have already seen, Somadeva omits the Intro- 
ducticoi to the PaHehaiatUra, Whether it was he who did 
this or the author of the North-Western Bfihai-kalhd is 
impossible to say, but when induding such a collection in 
the “ Great Tale ” its stories would fit in even better without 
any separate introduction. I have given this in hill on p. 221 
et seq. of this appendix. The translations fdlowed in this 
and the other extracts are those of Professor Edgerton in his 
PanehatafUra ReeonstrueUd, 

The next omission occurs in Book I with the three short 
tales of self-caused mishaps and that of ** The Crows and the 
Serpent.*’ These are given on pp. 228-227. 

.in Book II the sto^ of ** Thelleer’s Former Captivity *’ is 
wanting, but is really only an incident in the frame-stoiy of 
Book II, and may have been 1<^ in the process of abbreviating 
from the original Bfihat-kathd. 

The only other omission is the last two tales of Book V : 
**The Brfthman who built Cfurtles-in-the-Air,** and **The 
Barber who killed the Monks.’* All these are given in full 
in the present Appendix. 

The following table will show at a glance the list of stori^ 
in the Panchaiantra. Those not in Somadeva’s version are in 
italics : — 

• Book I 

No. of Stoiy 
in Ocean 


IfUroduetcfy Stcjry-^Kathdmu^ . 

Ox abandoned in the Forest (Frame-story) 84 

Mdnkey and Wedge .... 84a 

Jackal and Drum .... 84B 

Monk and Smndkr . * . ... 

Bams and Jackal . ... 

Weaver and Bawd ... 

Craws and Serpent ... 

Crane 'and Makara .... 84c 

Lion and Hare ..... 84d 

Louse and Flea ..... 84e 
Lion, Panther, Crow and Jackal . 84f 

Pair of Tittibha8\ .... 84o 
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Book l-^conUnued 


Tortoise and the Two Swans 

• 

• 

No. of Sloiy 
itf (kttM 

8400 

The Three Fish 

• 

• 

840C0 

Monkeys, Firefly and Bird 

• 

• 

84h 

Dharmabuddhi and Dushtabuddhi 


■ 

841 

Crane, Snake and Mungoose 

• 

• 

84J 

Mice that ate Iron Balance 

• 

• 

84k 

Book II 

Crow, Pigeons, Tortoise and Deer (Frame-story) 

• 

97 

Mouse and Hermit 


• 

97a 

Br&hman’s Wife and Sesame-Seeds 


• 

97aa 

Greedy Jackal 

Beer's Former Captivity . 


• 

97aaa 

• 

• 

• o 

Book III 

W’ar of Crows, and Owls (Frame-story) 

« 

• 

121 

Ass in Panther’s Skin 

• 

• 

121a 

Crow and Owl King 

• 

t 

121b 

Elephants and Hares 

Bird, Hare and Cat 

• 

• 

121bb 

* 

• 

121BBB 

Br^man, Goat and Rogues 

• 

• 

121c 

Old Merchant and Young Wife 

• 

t 

121d 

Brfthman, Thief and Rftkshasa 

• 

• 

121e 

Carpenter and his Wife 

• 

• 

121f 

Mouse turned into Maiden 

• 

• 

1210 

Snake and Frogs . 

• 

• 

121h 


Book IV 

Monkejr and the Porpoise (Frame-story) . . 188 

Sick Lion, Jackal and Ass . . 188 a 


Book V 

Br&hman and the Mungoose (Frame-story) . 140 

Brdhman who built Castles-in-ihe-Air . ... 

Barber and the Monks . . . ... 
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The numbers of the stories given above will show im- 
mediately where the interpolations of other tales occur. 

Turning to the editions of the Kalhdrsarit-adgarat we are 
already aware of the fact that it was Professor Brcxddiaus 
who first edited the work. His text is as good as Sanskrit 
scholarship of his day allowed, but it has now been super- 
seded by that minted at the Niri^tyasSgara Press otf Bombay 
and edited by ra^dit Durgkpras&d and Kfi^in&th Pfti^furang 
Parab, 1889, 2nd edition, 1908. Although this text is a great 
improvement on that of Brockhaus, it cannot be called a 
critical edition, as it also contains many inaccuracies. In 
fact, Sp^er says that in places Brockhaus’ text is still pre- 
ferable. It has, however, been found necessary to compare 
the two texts, nqt only in the Parichatantra section, but 
throughout the eptire work. It will have been noticed that 
wherever variants of any great importance occur, I have 
added an explanatory note. 


The Jain Versions 

The Jain versions are two in number, the so-called 
** Simplicior ” and Pfir^bhadra. They are both important 
and must be discussed separately. 

“ Textus Simplicior ” was the name dven to this text by 
its first editor, Kosegarten (Bonn, 1848). It has now been 
superseded by that published in the Bon^ay Sanskrit Series, 
1868-1869, edited by G. Bfihler and F. Kielhorn. The author 
is unknown, but was probably a Jain (see flertel. Pane., p. 72 
et seq.). His date must be somewhere between a.d. 900 and 
1199, because the former date is that of Rudrata, a stanza of 
whose work he 'quotes, and the latter date is that POr^a- 
bhadra, who used the Simplicior ” as one of his main 
•sources. 

His version became very popular in Central and Western 
India and was practically the only one known. It has under- 
gone much change since origixially produced, and aU the 
known MSS. show interpolations and the language of the 
original is considerably altered. Hertel has given details 
of the various MSS.' and would divide them into two groups : 
the H-class and o’-class. The Blihler-Kielhom MSS. bdong 
to tlie former and the Kosegarten MSS. to the latter. 

> See pp. 1 1-1 S of vol. xii of the Hervard Oriental Series, details of whleh 
are given on p. Sl7n*. 
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The Simplidor *’ version retains the original five books, 
but has made them of nearly equal len^. The stories in 
Books 111 and IV are largely tra^osed and new tales pre 
constantly added. These are chiefly taken from KAman- 
daki (see Benfey, op. otV., vd. i, p. xvn*). Heitel states 
that “ Siniplicior ” has many features in common with 
Buddhistic forms of these tales, which deviate from the M 
PawhatarUra texts. 

There are also other alterations. Book V is almost en* 
tirdy new and has The Barber who killed the Monks *’ as its 
frame-storv, with its own original frame-story (“The Brfth- 
man and the Mungoose ”) as only a sub-stor^r. Simplicior “ 
has the same archetype as Tantrakhydyika^ while both 
form the main sources of the next version to be discussed 
— P&rnabhadra. 

Purf^hhadra was a Jaina monk who apparently com* 
posed his work in A.o. 1199. The condition of the text 
IS good, and Hertel’s version' must closely resrable the 
original. * 

The text itself is formed mainly from those of the Tantrd^ 
khydyika and “ Simplicior,’* as can be at, once seen from 
Hertel’s Parallel Specimens mentioned in the footnote.' In 
fact, as Edgerton nas shown {op, ci/., vol. ii, p. 71 et Hq.), 
in some cases the work has b^n done so unskilfulljr that 
we sometimes find in Pfirpabhadra two different versions of 
the same passage, one copied from the Tantrdkhydyika and the 
other from the “ Simplicior.” 

There is some difference of opinion as regards the extent 
to w'hich each of these versions was drawn upon. Hertel is 
of the opinion that the author used MSS. from both the 
“ Simplicior ” sub-recensions, H and <r, while Edgerton 
believes he had access to an older “ Simplici(» ” version 
altogether. His arguments will be found in vol. ii, p. fil 
et seq, of his PancSxtantra Reconstructed ; while fiill d^ails 
of Iferters views are in his works issued by the Harvard 
Oriental Series. 

^ TAe ParicAaiaHlra ... in iAe Ilecentwa caUed PaHchakhjfMoka ,,, of ,, , 
pHr^abhadnti critically edited by Dr J. Hertel, Canib., Moit., 1908, Horvnrd 
Oriental Series, vol. xi. Tht Paochtdantru^TtiA of Piir^abAadra, Critical Intro- 
duction and List of Variants, J. Hertel, Harvard Oriental toles, vol. xlt, 
Camb., Mass, 1918; eUo PanekatoHiramText of Phnfabhadra md its Rehtion to 
TtJtU of Ailied Uoceiuioiu as shown- m ParalM Speemess, J. Hertel, Harvard 
Oriental Series, vol. siii, Camb., Mass., 1918. v 
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Spring roughly, PangAbhadra tends to fdlow Ydfitra- 
khydyika in the first two books, and ‘‘ Simplicior *’ in the 
lapt three. But apart from this there is evidence to show 
that he must have had some other source or sources from 
which he also drew. Exactly what these sources were we 
cannot tell, except that th^ were not any of the other known 
versions. 

The whole question has been discussed by Hertel and 
Edgerton, and cannot be detailed here. 

The Pahlavi Version and its Descendants 

The inmortance of this group is twofold. In the first 
place the Pahlavi is one of the oldest versions known, and 
must have been translated from a very ancient Sanskrit text 
agreeing closely with the first Sanskrit original. 

In the second place it is the descendants of this version 
which have become so familiar to us under such names as 
The Fables of Pilpay, Kalilah and Dimnah. Lights of 
Canopus, The Moratl Philosophic of Doni, etc. 

But first of all we must speak of the Pahlavi version 
itself. In A.D. 581, at the death of his father, Kobad 
(Kavadh), Anushirwan or Noshirwan became King of Persia. 
He was known among the Arabs as Kisra, and as Chosroes I 
by Western writers. He was designated “the Just,” and has 
been described as the most illustrious figure in the history 
of Iran. Apart from his military successes and administra- 
tive reforms he was , deeply interested in literature and 
philosophy. Whether it was his famous vizier Buzurgmihr 
who drew the attention of Noshirwan to the importance of 
Sanskrit MSS. is apparently not known, but the introduction 
o{ the game of chess from India is said to have been due to 
his influence. 

However this may be, a Sanskrit MS. of the Pancha- 
tantra (among others) came*into the king’s hands and was 
given to a Court physician named Burzfie or Burzuyeh, with 
a command to make a translation into Pahlavi, tne official 
language of Persia at the time. UnfcHrtunately both the 
Sanskrit original and the translation are lost, and our 
knowledge of them is derived from the Syriac and Arabic 
translations of the Pahlavi version which have been 
preserved. 

Burzfie called his translation after the two jackals. 
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Karataka and Damanak^ who wpear in the fitst 
whence the Arabic ** Kalilah wa llimnah ” and the Syriae 
“ Kalilag wa Damna|;.*’ 

For some unknown reason the Introduction is missing, to- 
gether with three stories (ii, 4: “Deer’s Former Captivity **; 
lii, 1 : “ Ass in Panther’s Skin” ; and v, 2 : “ Barl^r who 
killed the Monks ’’), one story is transpose, and a new one 
(i, 8c: “The Treacherous Bawd’’) is add^. Apart from 
these details the Pahlavi version must have been a literal 
rendering of the Sanskrit, and Edgerton finds evidence that 
at least some parts of fully eighty per cent, of the original prose 
sentences and over seventy per cent, of the original vmes 
have been preserved. 

As already mentioned, the two important translations of 
the Pahlavi version were those made into Syriac and Arabic. 

The old Syriac version was made by BQd about a.d. 570: 
It was put into German and edited (with an introduction by * 
Benfey) by G. Bickell in 1876, but this has beeilL superseded 
by Schulthess’ Kalila und Dimna^ Syrisch und Deutsche 1911 
(with additions by Ilertel). 

The Arabic version was the work of 'Abdallfth ibn 
Moqaffa, a convert from Mazdaism to Islam, executed 
about A.D. 750. Full details will be found in dn article by 
Sprengling, American Journal of Semitic Languages^ vol. xl, 
1924, p. 81 et seq. This Arabic translation b^same very 
popular, and, on the whole, the numerous Arabic MSS., 
translations and adaptions which soon came into being, can 
be looked upon as directly descended from Abdallfth’s work. 
It is impossible to mention them all, and it would, more- 
over, be mere repetition, owing to the full treatment already 
given by Hertel, Das Pancatantra, lieipzig and Berlin, 1914, 
and Chauvin, op. cit, ii. 

The oldest of the versions directly dependent on the 
Arabic is probably one in Syriac of the tenth century. This 
was editea by Wright in 1884, and is well known in England 
owing to Keith-Falconer’s translation at Cambridge in 1885. 

Tliere are three other branches of the Arabic (fescendants 
requiring particular notice: Gr^k, Persian and Hebrew, 
The Greek version was made by Symeon Seth in the deventh 
century under the title km 

edited by Stark in 1697 (2nd edition in 1851), and from 
it were derived Latin, Italian and Old Slavonic versions. 
Details of these are given by Chauvin, op. citHU pp* 21-94, 
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whidh must now be corrected, however, in accordance with 
Edgerton’s remarks below (pp. 288-280). 

The Persian version was n^e by one Na^r All&h in 1121, 
and its great importance lies in the fact that from it ^rung 
the better-known Persian version, tiie Anxodr-i Suhailu which 
was soon translated into nimerous European languages, and 
became known in England as the Lights of Canopus through 
the translations of Eastwick, 1854, and Wollaston, 1877 and 
1804. 

The French editions were mostly called Fables de Pilpay, 
and were constantly translated into English. 

The Hebrew version was composed, perhaps^ by one 
Rabbi Joel, in the twelfth or tdiii^nth century, and was 
edited by J. Derenbouig with a French translation in 1881. 
Unfortunately the duly manuscript known is fragmentary 
and the entire first book is lost. The value of the Hebrew 
version is, however, greatly enhanced by the fact that it 
served as the basis of the famous Latin version of John 
of Capua — IHrectonum vitas hamanas. It was this version 
which contributed so largely to the spread of Oriental stories 
in Europe^ It proved exceedingly popular in Germany, 
where it first appeared about 1480 as Buck der Beimiele 
der alten Weisen, by Anthonius von Pfor or Pforr. From 
that date to 1860 no less than twenty-one different editions 
appeared in Germany. 

It also proved exceedingly popular in Spain. It was a 
Sjmnish translation which formed the basis of Firenzuola’s 
Discorsi degli Animali (sixteen editions, 1648-1895). Directly 
based on the Latin version was the work of Doni, which ap- 
peared under the title of La Moral Filosopkia (three editions), 
and from this came Sir T. North’s English version. The MoraU 
Philpsophie of Doni, in 1570. It was reprinted in 1601, while 
a nScent edition was issued by David Mutt in 1888, with an 
introduction and useful ** Pedigree of the Bidpai Literature ” 
by Joseph Jacobs. 

Space will not allow any detailed account of all these 
different translations and editions. Reference should be 
made to the genealogical tree- at the end of this appendix, 
where all the branches of PaiUdiatantra tradition are clearly 
set out, and many past mistakes rectified. 

’ ^ Gimre doubti exist m to the aothonhip and date of the Hebrew. See 
Stelnschneider, Vtbeneisimgm, pp, 875-876, and other references in 

ChanTin, ii,p, 86h\ 
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After thus touching briefty on the main 
versions, I shall dose my portion of this appendix by gMng 
translations of the Intmuction and all stories omreted by 
Soxnadeva. 

As already stated, these translations are by Professor 
Edgerton, who has very kindly given me leave to j^epro- 
duce them here. They represent translations of (be 
original Panckaiantra^ the text having been reconstructed 
by Professor Edgerton from the chief existing recensions. 

In order to understand fuUv the methods adopted in this 
reconstruction, reference should be made to his wc^k, TAa 
Panchatanira Recanslruded, 2 vols.. New Haven, Conn., 1024« 

The stories omitted by Somadeva are as fdlows : — 

Introduction— Kath&mukha. 

The Monk and the Swindler. 

The Rams and the Foolish Jackal. 

The Cuckold Weaver and the Bawd. 

The Crows who tricked the Serpent. • 

The Deer’s Former Captivity. 

The Brahman who built CaStles-in-the-Air. 

The Barber who killed the Monks. 


Introduction— Kathdmukha 

To Manu, to Vachaspati, to Sukra, to Paraiara and his 
son. and to Chanakya the Wise — to these authors of the 
books of the science of kingship be homage. 

Vishnusarman has mastered the cream of all the treatises 
on the science of polity in the world ; and he too has* com-, 
posed a fascinating treatise in these five books. 

Thus runs the account of it. There was in the south 
country a city named Mahilaropya. There dwelt a king 
named Amara^akti. He was a Iree-of-Wishes granting the 
desires of all suppliants. His feet were illuming by a flood 
of radiant beams from the crown jewels of nobl^ kings who 
bowed before him. He was completely skilled in all the 
arts and versed in all the science of polity. And he had 
three sons, named Vasu^akti, Ugra^ti and Ahkafakti* 
who were utter fools. Now when the king saw that tlu^ 
were ignorant of political science, he catted his ministera 
and took counsel with them : *'Sirs, ybia kaow already that 
these my sons arc utter fools. What profit b»there m the 
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birth of a son, if he be neither wise nor virtuous ? What can 
a man do with a cow which neither gives milk nor calves ? 

** Better a miscarriage ; better no intercourse whatsoever 
at the proper seasons ; b^er a stillborn child ; nay, better 
even that a daughter born ; better a barren wife ; better 
to enter upon the homeless mendicant state of life — ^than a 
foolish son, though he were handsome, rich, and powerful. 

'* By what means, then, may their intdligence be 
awakened ? *’ 

At this some of them said : Sire, it is well known that 
the study of grammar requires twelve years; then, if that 
be in a measure mastered, after it the ^stematic study of 
rdUgion, polity and love may be taken up. So this is a sore 
task even for intelligent folk ; how much more for the dull- 
witted I Now in matters like this there is a Brfihman named 


Vish^utoman, who knows all the facts of the science of 
polity, and whose fame is spread abroad by his many pupils. 
Summon him and let him take charge of the princes.** 

This plan was adopted, and a minister summoned Vishi^u- 
huntnan, who came and siJuted the king with a benediction 
idter the manner which Br&hmans employ, and took his seat. 
And when he was comfortably seated the king said to him : 
** Br&hman,' 1 beg you to do me the favour of making these 
ignorant princes second to none in the science of polity, 
and 1 will requite you with a sum of money.** Thus spoke 
the king; but Vimnutoman arose and said to the king: 
** Sire, hear this my lion’s roar I I make this statement not 
as one covetous of monty ; and since 1 am eighty years of 
age and my senses are aU dulled, the time for me to enjoy 
wealth is over. But in order to help you I will undertake 
thb as a trial of intellectual skill. So let this day be written 
dogvnl If within the space of six months 1 do not make 
your sons completely versed in the science of polity, then, 
sir, you may snow me the door and banish me to a distance 
of a hundr^ kostos.’* 


When the king and his ministers heard this unbelievable 
promise on the p^ of the Brahman, in c^ght and astonish- 
ment he gave over jAie pieces tc VishQLU^arman with all 
deference. But the latter besan to teach the king’s sons 
the science of polity under the guise of stories, for which 
purpose he compost Five Books entitled. The SeparaHm 
nf Friends, The JVinning rf Friends, The Story of tne Crows 
and Sie OwU, The Loss o/ One's Gettings, and Hasty Action. 
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The Monk and Ute Swindler 

In a certain region there was a monk named Devatoman. 
In the course of time he had gained a large fortune tiirough 
the acquisition of fine garments of excellence, which various 
pious people had presented to him. And he tnnsted no one. 
Now once upon a time a thief named AshftdUiabhtLti observed 
this money, which he carried in his waist>pocket, and medi- 
tated : How can I steal this money from him ? *’ And he 
presented himself to the monk as a pupil, and in time won 
his confidence. Now once upon a time tnat monk started on 
a journey with this same Ashfi^abhfiti, to make a pilgrimage 
to holy places. And in the course of the journey in a 
certain wooded region he left Ash&dhabhfiti with the money 
near the bank of a river, and went aside to get v^ter. 

The Rams and the Foolish Jackal 

• 

And there by the edge of the water he saw a great fight 
of rams. And as they foi^ht with all their stren^ and 
without rest, a great quantity of blood flowed from between 
their branehing horns and fell upon the ground. A certain 
foolish jackal saw this, and his mind was aroused by the 
hope of eating it, and in his eagerness for meat he ran up 
between the two rams as they separated, leaving some 
distance between them, to get at the blood. And when 
they came together again he was killed by the shock of 
their impact. Then the monk was filled with amazement, 
and said : “ The jackal by the rams’ fight.” 

The Monk and (he Swindler 

And having purified himself he returned to that place; 
but as for Asliadhabhuti, he had taken the whole pile of 
money and run away, and Devatoman could not find him. 
But ml he saw was a discarded triple staff, firewood, a water- 
vessd, a sieve, and a toothbrush. And he reflected : ” Where 
is that Ashadhabhuti ? He must have robbed me.” And 
in great distress he said : ” And I by AshkdhabhQti.” 

The Cuckold Weaver and the Bawd 

Then that monk, having nothing left but^his half-skull 
used as drinking-vessel and the empty knot m his robe in 
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which he had carried the money, went off searching for the 
rogue’s tracks, and as the sun was setting entered a certain 
viuage. As he entered he met a weaver who lived in tlue 
edge of the village and asked of him a lodging for the night. 
Ami lle^showed him to quarters in a part of his house, and 
said to his wife : “ While I am gone to town and am drii^inff 
liquor with my friends, until I return, do you carefully tend 
tile house.” After thus instructing her he departed. 

Now his wife was unchaste. And when a procuress 
came and pressed her to go, tiie donned her adornments 
and startea out to go to her lover. Just then her husband 
came home, his g^arments awxy, with staggering gaib, and so 
badly under the influence of liquor that he could not speak 
his words plainly. Apd when she saw him, with presence of 
mind, she deftly teoj^ off her adornments and put on her 
ordinary garb as before, and b^an to wash the feet of the 
guest, prepare his bed, and the like. But the weaver entered 
the house and began to scold her : Harlot ! My friends 
have been telling me of your evil actions. All right I I will 
pay you back richly 1 ” So saying he beat her with blows 
of a stick until she was black and blue, and tied her fast 
with a rope to the post in the middle of the house, and thdn 
went to deep. At this time the procuress, a barber’s wife, 
when she perceived that the weaver was asleep, came in 
again, and said: “.’That fine fellow is consume with the 
fire of longing for you, so that he is like to die. So I will 
release you and bind myself in your place ; do you go thither 
and console him— Vou know whom— and come back quickly.” 

So the barber^s wife released her from her bonds and 
sent her off to her lover. After this the weaver awoke, 
sobered, and began to scold her in the same way as before. 
But the procuress was frightened, and did not' dare speak 
with her strange voice lest she be recognised, but she ndd 
her peace. He, however, krat on saying the same things 
to her. And when she gave him no answer, at last he cried 
out angrily : ** Are you so proud that you. will not so much 
as answer what 1 say ? ” And he arose and cut off her nose 
with a sharp knife, and said : ” Have that for your decora- 
tion I ’ Who will be interested in you now ? ” So saying he 
went to deep again. Then the weaver’s wife returned and 
•asked the procuress : ” What news with you ? What did 
he say when he woke up ? Tell me, tell me ! ” But the 
procure^ who had received tii'^ punishment, diowed her 
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her nose, and said in an ill humour : You can see what 
the news is ! Let me loose and I will go.” She did so^ and 
she dqMirted, taking her nose with her. The weaver’s wife, 
Imwever, arranged herself as she had been before, witir'a 
sbnhlance of bonds. 

But the weaver awoke and bq^n to scold her in the same 
way as before. Then she said to him ai^rily and rqpvoach- 
fully : “ Fie, wicked man ! Who could dm to disfigure 
me, a pure and faithful wife ? Hear me, ye Rulers of the 
World-r^ions ! As surely as I know even in my thoughts 
no strange man, no one otiier than the husband of my you^ 
by this trutli let my face be undisfigured I ” Having qioli^ 
thus, she said to her husband again: .‘O most iddked man! 
Behold my face 1 It has become just as it was before ! ” 

Then that stupid man’s mind was bewildered /by her 
tricky words. He lighted a lamp, and beheld his ^e with 
her face undisfigured. His eyes bulged, his heart was 
filled with joy, and kissing her he rdeaaed her i^om her 
bonds, and Ml at her feet, and embraced her passtonatdy 
and carried her to the bed. 

But the monk remained on the spot, having seen the 
whole occurrence from the very beginning. 

And that procuress, with her nose in her' hands, went 
home, thinking : “ What can I do now ? How can I con- 
this great disaster ? ” Now her husband, the barber, 
came back at dawn from another place, and said to his wife : 
” Bring me my rator-case, my dear ; I have to go to w<vk 
in the king’s palace.” And she did not move firom the 
inside of the house, but threw out to him a razor only. And 
because she did not hand him the whole razOTK»se, the 
barber’s heart was filled with wrath, and he threw that same 
razor at her. Then she raised a loud cry of anguish, and 
rubbed her nostrils with her hand, and threw her nose 
dripping with blood on the ground, and said: ’’Help! 
Help * This wicked man has mutilated me, thou^ he has 
found no fault in me I ” Then the policemen came, and 
saw that she was obviously mutilated, and beat the barber 
soundly with blows of their sticks and afterwards bound 
him firmly, and took him, along with her, to the seat of 
judgment. And the judges asked him : ” Why did you 
maltreat your wife thus cruelly ? ” And when, in spite of 
repeated questioning, he made no reply, then the judges 
oraered that he be impaled upon a stake. Now, as he was 
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being taken to the place of execution, the monk, who had 
oiraerved the whole course of events, saw him, and went to 
the court and said to the judges : This barber is innocent 
dT wrongdoing; do not have him impaled. For hear these 
three marvels : 

“ The jackal by the rams’ fight, and I by Ash&^abhuti, 
and the procuress by the weaver: these three afflictions 
were self-caused.” 

And when the judges had learned the true facts of the 
case, they spared the barber. 

The Craws who tricked the Serpent 

Once upon a time in a certain locality there was a tree, 
in which dwelt a |kair of crows. But when they brought 
forth young, a cobra was in the habit of crawling up the 
hollow truid^ of the tree and eating the young crows before 
they learned to fly. Then they, in despair, asked a close 
friend of theirs, a jackal who lived at the foot of another 
tree : “ Friend, what, think you, would it be well for us to 
do in such a case ? Since our young are murdered, it is the 
same as if we, their parents, w^erc slain.” Said he: ” Do 
not despair in this matter. Only by craft can that greedy 
creature surely be destroyed. After eating many fish, best, 
worst, and middling, a heron grew too greedy and so at last 
met his death by seizing a crab.” 

Then Uie male crow said to the jackal : ” VVliat do you 
think it timely for us to do ? ” Said he : ” Get a gold cliain 
that belongs to some rich man, a king or minister or tlie 
like, and put it in the snake’s hole. The people who come to 
get it will kill the snake.” So speaking the jackal departed. 
Then the two crows, hearing this, flew up and soared about 
af random looking for a gold chain. And soon the female 
crow came to a certain lake, and when she looked, she saw 
that the members of a king’s harem were playing in the 
water of the lake, having laid aside near the water their gold 
chains, pearl necklaces, garments, and other finery. Then 
the fem^c erow ‘picked up a gold chain and set out through 
the air to her own home, but slowly, so as not to get out 
of sight. Thereupon when the chamberlains and eunuchs 
^ perceived the theft of the chain, they took their sticks and 
quickly pursued. But the female crow deposited the gold 
chain in the snake’s hole, and waited a long way off. 
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Now when the king’s officers climbed the tree, in the 
trunk they found the cobra with his hood ea^nded. And 
they killed him with blows of their sticks. \^en they had 
done this they took the gold chain and departed, going* 
where they would. But the pair of crows from that time 
forth dwelt in peace. 

The Deer's Former Captivity 

Once upon a time I was a six-months’-old foal. And I 
ran in front of all the rest, and easily going a long distance 
idiead 1 would act as guard to the herd. Now we have two 
kinds of gaits, the upright, hurdling, and the straight-away, 
running. Of these I was acKjuainted with the straight-away, 
but not with the upright gait. Now once upon a time as I* 
ran along 1 lost sight of the herd of deer. My heart was 
terrified, and I gazed about in all directions to see where 
they had gone, and perceived them some distance ahead. 
For they, employing the upright gait, had all leaped over a 
snare and gone on ahead, and were waiting and looking for 
me. And I rushed forward, employing &e straight-away 
gait, because I did not know how to go the upright gait, and 
was entangled in the net. Thereupon 1 was caught by the 
hunter when he came up. And he took me and brought me 
to the king’s son for him to play with. But the king’s son 
was greatly delighted at seeing me, and gave a reward to 
the hunter. And he petted and tended me with dainty food 
such as 1 liked, and with other attentions— rubbing me with 
unguents, bathing and feeding me, and providing me with 
perfumes and ointments. And the women of the harem 
and the princes, finding me very interesting, passed me 
around from one person to another, and annoyed me greatly 
by pulling at my neck and eyes, hands, f^, and ears, and 
by the like attentions. 

Now once upon a time, during the rain^ season, when 1 
was right under the prince’s bed, the longings of my heart 
were stirred by the sound of the thunder of the clouds and 
the sight of the lightning, so that my thoughts went back 
to my own herd, and I spoke as follows : When shall it 
be my lot to follow behind the herd of deer as it runs hither 
and yon, driven about by the wind and rain ? ” 

Thereupon the prinee, who was alone, was astonished, 
and spoke as follows : “ I am all alone ; who was it that 
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spoke these words here ? ” His heart was greatly troubled, 
and he looked all round, and noticed me. And when he 
saw me he thought : “ It was no human being who said 
thi^ but a deer. Therefore this is a portent and 1 am surely 
undone.” So thinking he became greatly agitated. His 
speech faltered, and witii dilHciilty he ran out of the house, 
and he fell seriously ill, as if possessed of a mighty demon. 
Then in the morning, being strieke^n with a fever, he addressed 
himself to all the physicians and devil-doctors, stirring their 
cupidity with a promise of much money : ” Whoever can 
cure this my disease, to him I will give no mean fee.” But 
1 was at this tinic being beaten by the thoughtless crowd 
with blows of sticks, bricks, and c'lubs, when a certain saintly 
man came to my rescue, as my life was not yet spent, and 
said : “ Why are* you killing this poor beast ? ” And this 
noble man, who knew the meaning of all signs, said to the 
king’s son : ” Sir, all the tribes of animals can speak, though 
you may not know it - but not in the presence of men ; he 
gave expression to his heart’s fan(*ics in this way only because 
he did not sec you. His longings were stirred by/ the rainy 
season, and his thongfits turned to his herd, and so he spoke 
as he did : ‘ When shall it b<’ niy lot to Ibilow behind the 
herd of deer as it runs hither and yon, driven about by the 
wind and rain ? * So tiiore is no ground for your illness, 
sir ; it is unreasonable.” And when the king’s son heard 
this, his feverish disease left him and he became whole as 
before. And he led inc away and anointed me, and had my 
body washed witli plenty of water, and set men to watch 
over me, and turned me loose in that same forest. And 
the men did just us he told them. Thus, though 1 suffered 
capth'ity before, 1 have now been captured again by the 
4 ) 0 wer of Fate. 


The Brahman xk'ho built Castles-in-the-Mr 

There was a certain Brahman’s son who was plying his 
studies. He received sacrificial offerings of food in the 
house of a certain merchant. And when he did not cat 
there, he received a measure of grits. This he took home 
and put it in a jar and saved it.' And so, in the course of a 
long time, this jar of his became full of grits. One time the 
Brahman was lying on his bed underneath that jar, which 
he had hung on a wall-peg, having taken a nap in the day- 
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time and waked up again, and he was meditating thus: 
“ Very high is the price of grain, and still higher grits, which 
are food ml prepaid. So I must have grits worth as much 
as twenty rupees. And if 1 sell them 1 can get as many as 
ten she-goats worth two rupees apiece. And when th^ arc 
six months old they will bear young, and their offering will 
also bring forth. And after five years they wiU be very 
numerous, as many as four hundred. And it is commonly 
reported that for four she-goats you can get a cow that is 
young and rich in milk, and that has all the best qualities, 
and that brings forth live calves. So I shall trade those 
same she-goats for a hundred cows. And when they calve, 
some of their offspring will be bullocks, and with them 1 
shall engage in farming and raise plenty of grain. From the 
sale of the grain 1 shml get much gold, and 1 shall build a 
beautiful mansion of bricks, enclosed by walls. And some 
worthy Brahman, when he sees what a great fortune I have, 
with abundance of men-servants and maid-servants and all 
sorts of goods, will surely give me his beautiful 'daughter to 
wife. And in the course of time I shall beget on her body 
a boy that shall maintain my line ; strengthened by the 
merit I have acquired, he shall be long-lived and free from 
disease. And when 1 have performed for him the birth- 
rite and other ceremonies in prescribed fashion, 1 shall give 
him the name of Soma^rman. And while the boy is running 
about my wife will be busy with her household duties at the 
time when the cows come home, and wiU be very carelei» 
and pay no heed to the lad. Then, because my heart is 
completely mastered by love for the boy, 1 shall brandish 
a cudgel and beat my wife with my cudgel.” 

So in his reverie he brandished his cudgel and struck 
that jar, so that it fell down, broken in a hundred pieces 
all over himself, and the grits were scattered. Then that 
Brahman’s body was all whitened by the powdered grits,, 
and he felt as if awakened out of a dream and was greatly 
abashed, and the people laughed at him. 

The Barber who killed the Monks 

There was in a certain city a merchant’s son of old, 
who had lost his wealth, his kinsfolk, and his fortune, and 
was ground down by poverty. Attended by his old nurse 
he had lived since childhood in a part of a broken-down 
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dwelling, and he had been brought up by his old nurse, a 
slave-woman. Once early in the evening he meditaM, 
sighing a long and earnest sigh : “ Alas, when will there be 
an end to this my poverty ? As he TOndered thus he fdi 
asleep ; and it was night. And towards morning he saw a 
dream. Three monks came and woke him and said to him : 
** Friend, to-morrow we shall come to visit you in this same 
form. For we are three heaps of treasure stored away by 
your forefathers, and when you slay us with a cudgd we 
shall turn into dindra. And you must show no mercy in 
doing this.” So in the morning he awoke, still pondering 
on this dream, and said to the nurse : ” To-day, mother, 
you must be well prepared all day for a solemn rite. Make 
the house ceremonially pure by smearing on cow-dung and 
so forth, and we ^d three Brahmans to the best of our 
ability. I for my TOrt am going to get a barber.” So it 
was done, and the barber came to trim his beard and nails. 
When his beard had been trimmed in proper fashion, the 
figures which he had seen in the dream came in. And as 
soon as the merchant’s son saw these monks, he dealt with 
them as he had been commanded. And they became piles 
of money. And as he took* in this mass of wealth, the 
merchant’s son gave the barber three hundred dindra as a 
fee, and in order to keep the secret. But the barber, having 
seen him do this, went home and drew a hasty conclusion 
from what he had seen, and thought ; ” 1 too will kill three 
monks with a cudgel and turn them into three heaps of 
treasure.” So he took a cudgel and stood in readiness; 
and presently three nlonks, impelled by their previous deeds, 
came a-begging. Thereupon the barber smote them with 
the cudgeland killed them. And he got no treasure. 
Straightway the king’s officers came and arrested the barber 
and took him away and impaled him. 


It is now my pleasure’ to introduce Professor Franklin 
Edgerton of the University of Pennsylvania. This scholar 
has most liberally and unreserv^ly given me full advanti^e 
of the results of his aeat research work into the intricacies 
of Panchatantra tradition. He has not only adopted my 
suggestion of preparing a detailed and comprehensive table 
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of the dikf MSS., editiooi, Imidakioiie, ete., bgt 
wifikiiieiiit^ (his by am “ Kiplsnstosy Note,” the vulae 
of lAidi wM at onoe be iqinaKiit The iroifc of picvioas 
,sdiolan on the subject of PaHAoUrntra Biblkgnq^ (<4j. 
Chauviii, Krtd, etc.) is of the gierteat use m hqint* 
anoe, but, eqieoally oiwing- to (heir i^noiance of Slavoiiie 
laiuuaf^es and tiie om^uent necessity of using second- 
aad tl^-hand mfimnatiim, thqr weie led into veqr secions 
CENn* 



GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE 
PANCHATANTRA 

PREPARED BY 

FRANKLIN EDGERTON 

Projeuor of Sandirii m the UtuoenUy of Penn^ltania, Pkiiadetpkia, Pa., U.S.A. 

LEGEND 

1. Languages are set in CAPITALS. 

2. Titles of wo|ks are set in italics ; except that the titles 
of certain versions of special historic importance (such as 
Kalilah wa-Dimnah, the Directorium Vitsc Humans, etc.) are 
given special prominence by being set in Cltdlidb* 

3. Modern European translations of antique versions 
are distinguished from older offshoots by being attached to 
a horizontal line drawn to the right from the middle of the 
perpendicular line of descent — at the /oof of which are placed 
the older offshoots. 

4. Occasional references arc made to ; 

“ Chauvin ”*=V. Chauvin, Bibliographic des ouvrages 
arabes ...» vol. ii, Liege and Ixjip- 
zig, 1897. 

“ Hertel ” =J. Hertel, Das Pancatantra . . Leip- 
zig and Berlin, 1914. 

5. For the numbered footnotes (referred to in the Tabic 
by a dagger preceding an Arabic numeral — viz, t?) see 
pp. 286-242. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE TO THE TABLE 

Modem translations of Sanskrit versions are omitted from 
the Table. ^ With that exception, the Table undertakes to 

> For the sake of completeness 1 refer briefly here to these omitted 
Yersio^ (For follcr details, see Hertel, Dot PaMcataatra.) They are : 

1. From Somadeva's test: ENGLISH, Tawney (in K.S.S., rol. ii), 1884; 
reprinted in this Yolame. — GERMAN (published since Hertel's book), 
ScbachL {Imduche Enuhbaig^ Ans dem Sanskrit sum erstenmal 
ins Deutsche ubertragen Yon Dr Hans Schacht . . . Lausanne and 

232 
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refer, at least suminanly , to all known works whidi are in iidiole 
or in considerable part descendants of the Panchatantra. 

This statement needs some qualification, or at least 
^explanation, as regards the treatment of the late INDIC 
versions. There are known to exist in India, both in 
San^rit and in the vmiaculars, and in Farther India, 
many relatively late versions which little is known as yet. 
Most of them exist only in manuscripts or in uncritical and 
inaccessible Oriental editions. Virtuwy ail the information 
about them now available can be found in Hertel’s Pafiea- 
iantra (see above). It would be impossible to indicate with 
any confidence the precise affiliation of most of them. I 
have therefore contented myself with indicating the three 
or four groups into which these late Indie Versions appear 
to fall, listing in each case all the languages in which any of 
them arc known to exist. It will appear from the Table that 
these groups are as follows : — 

1. A primarily South-Western group, centering originally 

in or near the Marfttha countiy, and generally 
derived from contaminations of offshoots of the 
Southern Panchatantra -with relatives of Group 2 
(sec footnote fs)- 

2. A West Indie group, centering in Gujerat, mainly 

by Jain authors, and derived primarily from one or 
both of the older Jain versions, sometimes with con- 
tamination from other versions (see footnote fa)* 

Leipzig, 1918. — Consists of lambaia 10 =!tarangmi 57-66 of the KuthS- 
saritsagara, wherein arc incloded all five books of the Panchatantra.) 

S. From Kshemendra’s text : GERMAN, Marfkowski, 1 89S. 

S. From the Tantrfikhyayika : GERMAN, Hertel, 1909> 

4. From the " Textus Simplicior " (Kielhom-Bilhler's edition) : GERMAN, 

Fritze, 1884. — DUTCH, Van der Waalt, 1895- 18.97. — (.’perhaps from 
the next) SPANISH, Bolufer, 1908. 

From the same, Kosegarten’s edition (contaminated with POrnabhadn) ; 
GERMAN, Benfey, 1859.— FRENCH, Uncerean, 1871. —DANISH, 
Itasmussen, 1893. — ITALIAN, Pfxxi, 189d. 

5. From Purnabhadra’s text: GREEK, Galanoa, 1 85S.— GERM AN, 

Schmidt, ’n.d. (1.901).— ENGLISH, A. W. Ryder (TAe PmehaUmint, 
University of Chicago Pk-esa, Qiicago, 1985)- 

6. From the Hitopade^: very many translations, both Oriental and 

Occidental (see Hertel, pp. 434)8, and p. 447): GERMAN, ENG- 
LISH, FRENCH, GREEK, DUTCH, RUSSIAN, PERSIAN, 
BENGALI, BRAJ BHAKHA,GUJERATI, HINDI, HINDUSTANI, 
MARATHI, NEWARI, TELUGU. ^ 
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8. Two groups derived principally from the Southern 
Pnndiatantra : one inducmig primarily veraions in 
South Indie (Dravidiai^ la^uages, and the other 
spreading over Farther India* According to Hertel« 
the Sou& Indie oripnal of this second group was 
contaminated with some offthoot of the Jain versions. 
This thec^, while it may be correct, hardly seems to 
me sufficiently well established to require recognition 
in the Table. 

The descendants of the PAHLAVI version are listed in 
much gmter detail. In a few cases minor Oriental \'ersions 
are indicated group- wise instead of individually; but even 
^en the number of versions recorded, as well as the language^ 
is always given. In general, each known version receives 
individual mention. 


SOURCES OF THE TABLE 

I. The afiiliations of the Older Sanskrit versions are given 
in accordance with my own conclusions, as stated and de- 
fended in my Panehatantra Reconstructed (New Haven, 1924), 
vol. 2, passim (Table on p. 48). For Hertel’s radically 
different views (criticised by me, op. ctL, pp. 89-127), see hu 
Pailcatantra^ (Anhang II) and references there quoted. 
As to the later Indie versions, see the last paragraph but 
one. 

II. For the affiliations of the descendants of the Pahlavi, I 
am mainly indebted to the works oi Chauvin and Hertel, men- 
tioned on page 282, to which the reader is referred for detaik 
about editions, etc. Hertel’s work, as regards the Pahlavi 
versions, was sdmost wholly based on Chauvin, and by means 
of his indexes, and his references to Chauvin, the source of 
any of my statements, for which no otber authority is given, 
can easily be found. 

1 have, however, verified all the statements of my prede- 
cessors as far as I could with the bibliof^phical aids at my 
disposal. And I have been able to correct or supplement 
their statements in a considerable number of paraculars, 
notably from the following sources (others will be mentioned 
.in the Notes) : — 

1. Brockelmann’s article on ‘‘Kafila wa-Dimna” in the 
Encydoptedia of Islam. 
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2. Sprenddng’s study on the manuscripts of the Aiabie. 
m American Jauimal of SemUie Languag/ce^ 40, OljJl 
(year 1924). 

8. Jacobs’s Table inserted at page bocx oi his remint 
of Sir Thomas N<»rth’s MoraU PhUoaaphie of Doni 
(London, 1888). Though out of date a^ veiy mis- 
leading in many reqpe^, this Table records a few 
versions which escaped the notice of both Chauvin 
and Hertel, neither of whom seems to have consulted 
Jacobs. 

4. Certain Russian and other Slavonic authmties, known 
but not consulted by Chauvin and Hertel ; by the 
use of them I have corrected, in particular, the very 
erroneous statements made by Chauvinand Hertel con- 
cerning the Slavonic recensions (see footnotes 16 and 
19 on pp. 288, 289). Thechief of these authorities are: 

(a) Riabinin’s Introduction to Attai’s Russian translation 

of the Arabic Kalilah wa-Dimnah (Moscow, 1889). 

(b) Viktorov’s edition oi the Old Slavonic (Moscow, 1881 ; 

OLDP. [^ObschestwLiubitdHDremeiPim^finoHilt 
vbl. Ixxviii). 

(c) Dani^id’s edition of the same (not a Croatian trans- 

lation! cf, footnote 19, pp. 288, 289) in‘ the journal 
Starine, Zagreb (Agram), 1870, voL ii, 201j6r. 

(d) A. Rysteii&o, ‘*On the History of the Story Ste- 

pl^nites and Ikhnelates in ^zantine and Slavo- 
Russian Literature,” [in the Russian language] in 
Annalft of the HUtoricahphUologieal Sociky of ffts 
Imperial New Russian University [at Odessa], x, 
Byzantino-Slavonic section vii, Odessa, 1902, pp. 
287-280. (This last was, of course, not known to 
Chauvin, l^ing later in date than his work.) 

In the footnotes to the Table, which now follow, 1 fumiah 
the grounds for all the statements in the Table except such as 
can be easily traced from the preceding general explanation. 

More especially I quote the authority for ev^ statement 
descendants of the Pahlavi which is not in accord 
with easily located statements in both Chauvin and HoteL 

Where no footnote is given, it may be assumed that what 
the Table gives regarding the Pahlam verrions (not rem^ing 
the Indie versions I) ac^uds with both Chauvin and HerteL 
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For brevity, I refer to the authorities named on page 282 
by names alone, thus : Chauvin, Hertd, Brockelmann, Spreng* 
ling, Jacobs, Riabinin, etc. In quoting Brockdmann’s 
article 1 refer to the sections (§) into vrhich it is divided, 
instead of to pages. 

FOOTNOTES TO THE TABLE 

ti First cd. Silvestre de Sacy, 1816; based mainly on 
an inferior MS. Numerous Orient editions have appeared 
since ; no really critical one, based on a collation of a number 
of MSS., exists as yet. The best (based on a single MS., but 
an old and good one) is that of L. Cheikho, Beyrouth, 
1905 ; 2nd edition, 1923. Professor Martin Sprengling, of 
the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago, is making an 
exhaustive study of the materials, preparatory to a definitive 
edition. See his article quoted on page 285. 

t 2 On this version (not known to Chauvin and Hertel) 
see Flugel, Hadji Khalfa, v (1850), p. 288, and Sprengling, 
op, city especially pp. 85-88, where is found an interesting 
discussion of the general question of translations of the 
Pahlavi KalUah and Dimnah into Arabic. It should be 
noted, however (and Sprengling seems not to pay sufficient 
attention to this point), tliat aU the Arabic MSS. described 
in his article seem to be derived (at least in part) from 
al-Moqaffa. For they all contain chapter iii, which was 
composed by al-Moqaffa. 

fs This version, also, unknown to Chauvin and Hertel, is 
mentioned by Hadji Khalfa, Lc,, in a way which seems to 
suggest that it was a direct translation from the Pahlavi, 
rather than a versification of al-Moqaffa or al-Ahwazi. Yet 
the language is not clear, and moreover Hadji Khalfa may 
have been mistaken; so it remains possible that we are 
dealing with a secondary Arabic versification only, like al- 
L&hiqi, etc. Cf. Sprengling, p. 88. 

1[3a Gadydtmakai Kathdsaritsdgarah (ue„ “the K.S.S. in 
prose ”), by Jibananda Vidyasagara, Calcutta, 1888. (Not in 
Hertel. ) I have seen a copy in the Berlin “ Staatsbibliothek. ” 
Sanskritists, to whom the name of this redactor is only too 
well known, will not need to be told that the work has no 
literary or scholarly value. 

t# I owe to the kindness of Dr O. Stein, of Pr^ue, 
my information kbout these twb Czech versions, neither 
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of which 1 have seen. (Jacobs mentions Ttebowshy/* but 
erroneously derives his version from the German trandations of 
Sahid and Gaulmin’s Pilpay d either 1802 or 1808, see below.) 
Pr Stein has kindly examined both the wwks in question 
for me, and gives their titles as follows : (1) B^ky Btdpajaoy 
(Fables of Bidpai) . . . od Frantitka Trebovwho, pEUrt 1, 
Olomouc (Olmutz), 1846; part 2, Brno (BrOnn), 1850. 
This is a free rendering, with some chan^ ai^ omissions, of 
Woltf’s German, made by ** Tfebovsky,’* whose real liame 
was F. M. Kl^el.— (2) Bdjky Bidpajovy. Praha (Prame) 
n.d. (circa 1894). The title page mentions no translator, nut 
a posts'^ript states that it is the work of one Eduard Valedka 
and his father. It is a vei^ literal translation of Wblif’s 
German. (Both of these are ignored by Chauvin and Hertd.) 

fia La Versione araba de Kalilah e Dirnnah . . . N. Moreno. 
San Remo, 1910. (So Brockehnann, § 4. Not in Hertel.) ' 
ts Hertel, pp. 250-290, and 807-888. 
fs Hertel, chapter 7, pp. 91-249. . 

t? Hertel, pp. 291-807. The date of Klinkert*s Dutch ver- 
sion is given as 1870 by Chauvin, p. 76 ; as 1871 by Hertel, 
p. 294, note .2. Dubois’ FRENCII (Hertd, p. 808) Is based 
on a contamination of Tamil, Tdugu, and Canarese texts. 

fs Hertel, pp. 389-846. Hertd bdieves, stated above, 
that the original of this group was contaminated with an 
offshoot of the Jain versions. 

fs Sec Hertel, pp. 868-866, for the dose relations between 
the Old Spanish and this Hebrew version. 

tio Editions: (1) Gayangos, Madrid, I860.— (2) AUen, 
Macon, 1906.— (8) Alemany, Madrid, 1915. — (4) Sdalinde, 
Madrid, 1917. 

Ill Doni’s Italian descendant attributes this to a “ Rabbi 
Joel,” of whom nothing else is known; Derenboure inclines 
to accept the statement, but Steinschneider (Hdtr&ispie Ueber- 
setzungeuy pp. 875-876) is extremdy sceptical of it, as well 
as of Derenbourg’s dating of the work (twelfth century). 
According to Steinschneider, all we know is that the work 
is older dan John of Capua. 

fii Full title : Liber Kelilas et Dimnae, Directarium, etc. 
Twice printed about 1480. Modern editions : (1) Puntoni, 
Pisa, 1884.— (2) Derenbourg, Paris, 1889 ; with valuable 
critical and comparative notes. — (8) Hervieux, Paris, 1800. 
ti3 Cf Hertel, p. 897/. 

ti4 First printed circa 1480, and often reprinted. 
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Bibliography of BISS, and early editions in Gddeke, Orient 
und Occident, i, and in Holland’s edition, Das Buck 

der Beispide . . Stuttgart, 1860. 

}*]&. Exemplario contra los engaHos y pdigros del mundo ; 
thirteen editions known bef<»€ end of sixteenth century. 
Apparently used also the German Buck der Bdspiele, besides 
the Latin ; see Benfi^, Oriait und Occident, i, ITOjQT, 

fit The date is given by Riabinin, p. Ixx ; also, long ago, 
by Grimm, Beinhart Fuchs, p. cclxxvi. The Czech title, quo^ 
by Hertel, p. 400, is a literal translation of the Latin Direc- 
iorium vita humana. Chauvin’s statements, pp. 24 (note 2) 
and 72 (copied by Hertel), are both ineomplete and inoorrect. 
There was only one early version in Czech, that recorded 
here; it is not true that Riabinin quotes a Czech version 
based on a Slavonic^ original. For a fuller account of this 

? uestion, see an article on the Slavonic recensions of the 
anchatantra, which I hope soon to publish. 
ti7 This work, in two parts, indudes both Firenzuola 
and Doni. 

tu Ed. Stark, 1697 (reprinted Athens, 1851), without 
the ** Prolegomena ” or introductory chapters, which were 
edited by Aurivillius, 1780. New edition, Puntoni, Roma 
— Firenze— Torino ” (Chauvin gives Rome alone, Hertel 
Florence alone), 1889.*7-Symeon is often said to have been a 
Jew, but this is an error : Steinschneider, Hebr&ische Ueber- 
setzungen, p. 878, note 148.~lt seems never to have been 
noticed that the order of the chapters in this version, which 
is in various points quite individual, agrees exactly with that 
in the Arabic metrical version of Bluhammad b. al-Habbarlya, 
as quoted (from Houtsma) by Hertd, p. 394. The latter 
omits two introductory chapters and the final chapter of 
Sysieon ; otherwise they agree absolutely. A comparison of 
the two in details might be worth while. C/. next note. 

tu As stated above, Chauyin and Hertel rely wholly on 
secondary sources for the Slavonic recensions, and are full 
of errors. Except the one Czech version (see^ above, note 16), 
there was only one Slavonic recension before quite modern 
times ; , this is the Old Slavonic derivative of the Greek, 
various MSS. of which have been edited by Viktorov, Dani^ic 
and others. It has never, so far as appears, been translated 
into aay other language. The alleg^ Croatian translation 
(Chauvin* p. 24, No. 42) is an en*oneous reference to Dani^id’s 
edition of the Old Slavonic. The other versions named 
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separately by Chauvin, Nos. 89-41, and Hertd, p, 404, 
are editions of other MSS. of the same thing. The latest 
account of the Old Slavonic is found in Ry^nko, op. dt 
According to him, the Greek of Symeon goes back to a very 
old and good Arabic MS. ; the Slavonic was translated from 
a MS. of the shorter recension of the Greek, in the twdfth 
or thirteenth century, in Bulgaria. There was only one 
Slavonic translation ; divergences in MSS. are due to accidental 
or arbitrary changes made by Slavonic copyists. The 
Slavonic translator tried to be faithful and literal as a rule, 
paraphrasing or departing from his original apparently oidy 
when he did not understand it. See further my forthcoming 
article, mention^ in Note 16. 

fao Not from the Latin of Stark, as Jacobs states. The 
title, quoted by Chauvin, p. 23, indicates that it was trans- 
lated directly from the Greek. 

ta So Steinschneider (see his Hebrdische Uebersetzungen, 
pp. 878-882) spells the name, which Chauvin spdls Elazar, 
and Hertel Eleazar. 

fa See Hertel, p. 412/. 

See Hertel, p. 415. Following Brandes, Hertel states 
that the South Indie original of the Malay version was a con- 
tamination of some dffsSioot of the Arabic witli a Southern 
(probably Tamil) Panchatantra version. But he also says 
that it shows signs of influence from Na^rallah’s Persian and 
the Anwari Suhaili. May not one of these two, or an Indie 
offshoot thereof, be the “ unknown version ” in question, 
rather than a direct translation from the Arabic ? 

tw Ed. Gongrijp, 1876; 2nd edition, 1892. l^ossibly the 
same work may be contained in an earlier edition of a Malay 
text, cited at second hand by Chauvin, p. 76 : Kalilah en 
Daminah . . . P.P. Roorda van Eysinga, 1844. 
t25 Not in Hertel ; but see Chauvin, p. 76. 

126 This version was probably based on Nasrallah ; see 
Rieu,. Cat. Pers. MSS. Brit. Mus., ii, 5S2ff. 

fzi Besides various Oriental editions (see Chauvin, p. 2Sff.), 
ed. Ouseley, [Hertford,] 1851. 

t 2 B See Brockelmann, § 8 (correction of Hertel, p. 407). 

129 See Brockelmann, § 8. The translator's full name 
was ‘Abd al-*AUam Faiz Khan Oghlu; printed at Kazan, 
1889. It is a translation of the Arabic in the main, but 
with introduction borrowed from the AnwSri Suhaili. 

t 29 ii Mr N. M. Penzer informs me that this ^as reissued 
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as follows : The Anvdr-i SuhaiU . . . rendered into Persian 
. . . literally translated "by Edward B. Eastwick, Allahabad, 
1914. 

t» See Brockelmann, § 9 (correction of Hertel, p. 414). 

fa Completed by the author in 1808, but first printed 
(ed. Roebuck) 1815 ; Garcin de Tassy, Hiet. de la liU, hindouie 
et hindoustanie, 1st edition (1889), i, 40; 2nd edition (1870), 
i, 150/. 

fn Chauvin, p. 46, No. 67 G, quotes the name from 
Garcin de Tas^ as “ Marmol,” and refers to M.’s Hindoostanee 
Reader (Calcutta, 1861). But the name is Manuel, and the 
book in question (which I have seen in Paris, in the libra^ of 
the Ecole des Langues Orientales Vivantes) is : The Khirnd- 
Vfroz : Translate from the Oordoo into English, and 
followed by a voeabulary of the difficult words and phrases 
occurring m the text, by Thomas Philip Manuel . . . Cal- 
cutta, Messrs Thacker, Spink & Co. . . . 1861. — ^This was 
reprinted, as ** 1st edition ’* (!), at Lucknow, Newul Kishore 
Press, 1892 (information fumi&ed by Mr N. M. Penzer). 

tu Riabinin, p. Ixiv/. This is the book mentioned by 
Hertel, p. 414 ; and no doubt the text is the same as that 
from which extracts were given in the earlier work mentioned 
by Chauvin, p. 43, No. 64. Riabinin does not give the date 
when the translation was made. He says that the principal 
translator was King Vakhtan VI ; the verses were translated 
into verse by the monk Saba (Slukhan) Orbeliani. Published 
at Tiflis, 1886, from four MSS. ; title Khalila da Damana, 
but translated, in general very faithfully, from the Anw&ri 
Suhaili. Nevertheless the translator made some independent 
additions, among which Riabinin mentions three stories. 

Im The full title even of the first edition contains the 
name Pilpay : Livre des lumUres ou la conduite des roys^ comr 
*posi par U sage Pilpay. Europ^n occurrences of the name 
in this form are traceable to Swd and Gaulmin’s work ; the 
form Bidpai goes back to Galland (and Cardonne). 

|as So, without author’s name, Chauvin, p. 40 (No. 58 B). 
Jacobs gives the date of the evliest Ei^lish edition as 1699, 
and its author as J. Harris; this edition is not noted in 
Chauvin. The work was constantly reissued, generally, it 
seems, anonymously (Chauvin, Lc.). — Mr N. M. Pemser in- 
forms me tliat the earliest edition in the British Museum is 
that of J. Harris, London, 1699 (The Fables of Pilpay . . .). 
He Sidds that' the latest is perhaps: Tales zoithin Tales. 
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Adai^ted from the Fabks of Pilpai : Sir A. N. Wollagton» 
Romance of the East Series, London, 1009. Is Chauvin’s 
1679 a misprint for 1699 ? On p. xxviii/. oC.^ Bidpai, Joseph 
Jacobs speaks of “J. Taylor’s translation . . . the fiftt 
work with the title Fables of Pilpay^ 1699.” It would appear 
that “ Taylor ” must be an accidental slip for ” Harris,” 
although 1 confess 1 cannot account for such a strange error 
on Jacobs’s part. 

fa See Chauvin, p. 82. 

fs? Fabeln und Parabeln des Orients. Der tOrkischen 
Sammlung humajdn name entnommen und ins Deutsche 
Obertr. von Souby<Bey. Mit e. Vorwort von Prof. Dr Rieder 
Pascha, Berlin, F. Fontane & Co., 1908, xii-i-180 pp. (Not in 
llertcl.) I quote the work frcrni the Catalogue cx the Berlin 
“ Staatsbibliothek ” ; unfortunately 1 was unable to see it • 
there, as it was in use at the time when I applied for it. 

ta Erroneously quoted as Russian by Hertel, p. 409. 
Jacobs, who ignores this version, mentions a Pedtsh version 
of 1819, which he derives from Galland and Cardonne ex- 
clusively (from which alone he also derives the Greek of 
Lampanitziotes). Chauvin mentions no second Polish 
edition. If Jacobs’s reference is right, the work in question 
was probably another edition of that of 1770, which was 
certainly a rendering of Esope en belle humeur, as the title 
shows (Chauvin, p. 88, No. 55 P ; Esop xo wesolym humorze. 
Warsaw, 2 vols., 1770). 

ta It appears that all the versions in the Tdble, with 
the possible exception of the MALAY and its derivatives, 
are taken from Galland alone, and not from Cardonne’s con- 
tinuation. The German version of 1745 of course antedates 
Cardonne. The Dutch and Hungarian versions mention only 
Galland on their title pages (Chauvin, p. 58/., Nos. 76 £ and 
76 H). On Jade’s German see the next note. 1 have no 
means of determining whether Gongrijp’s Malay included 
Cardonne or not. 

t«o .ius deni Morgenlande. Thicr-Novellen iiacli Bidpai. 
Von Heinrich JiUlc, Leipzig, 1859. (Chauvin, p. 52; not in 
Hcrtcl.) 1 have .seen a copy in the Berlin “ Staatsbibliothek.” 
It is a work of little interest or scientific value. The intro- 
duction profcssc's to tell something of the history of ” Bidpai,” 
and mentions the ” Hitopadesa ” and tlic ” Pantschatantra.” 
But it dis(T<*etly fails to tell us the sources of thafablcs which 
follow. From a study of the Table of Contents and of 

VOL. V. 
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certain parts of the work itself, I think it can be inferred 
with reasonable confidence that Jfide printed a sdeetim of 
stories, the prior and major part of which was taken from 
Galland’s French, and the latter part from some European 
trandation of the Hitopade^a. Some proper names, and 
the reference in the introduction to Hu^enk’s Testament 
(peculiar to the Anwftri Suhaili and descendants), indicate 
C^land as the source of the first part ; and since this prior 
part follows Galland closely in order (with some omissions), 
and stops short where Galland stops, it seems evident that 
Jade did not know Cardonne’s continuation. The second 
part contains several stories peculiar to the Hitopade^, and 
seems to have been drawn therefrom. 

Additional Nole.—The Armenian Fables of Vartan 
(thirteenth century) contain some fables taken fr^m some 
Kalilah and Dimnah version, and have sometimes been 
classed as an offshoot (e.g. by Jacobs), but this seems to be 
an error; see Keith-Falconer’s translation of the Younger 
Syriac, p. Ixxxiv/., and Chauvin, p. 48. 

Postscript {added in proof). —Since the completion of this 
work I have seen in Asia Major^ vol. ii, pp. 179-182 (1925), 
a review of a Russian work by B. J. Vladimirtsov, entitled 
(in German translation) : Eine Mongolische Sammlung 
Erzdhlufigen aus dem Pancatantra (vol. v, part 2 of 
Publications du Musie d*4nthropologie et d" Ethnographic 
pris VAcadimie des Sciences de Russie : Petrograd, 1921). 

It appears from the review that the Mongolian collection 
dealt with is a selection of Panchatantra stories, probably 
derived from a Tibetan source, which is otherwise unknown. 
Presumably the Tibetan original was derived from some 
lale Indie version. I have not yet seen the Russian work 
in question, and the review gives no information which 
would enable one to guess What the precise affiliations of 
the collection are. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE STORY OF GHAJA AND KARPARA 

The story of Ghata and Karpara as tdd by Somadeva 
(pp. 142-151) is comixMed of two distinct tales. The first* 
ending with the final success of Ghata’s tricks, is a Sanskrit 
version of the well-known tale of Rhampsinitus in Herodotus 
(ii, 121;. The second consists of several incidents, ^uite likely 
of Kashmirian origin, dealing with the favourite subject 
among Orientals — ^the inconstancy of woman. 

It is only with tlie first of these stories that we are here 
concerned. The general appeal of the tale of Rhampsinitus, 
added to the fact that it appears in what is perhaps the most 
interesting and popular brok of Herodotus, bas made it 
travel far and wide to the most diverse parts of the world. 

Versions of the stoi^ have found their way into nearly 
every important collection. To such an extent, indeed, has 
tlie tale circulated, that it would require a volume to give 
all the versions in their entire^. In the present appendix, 
then, 1 can do no more than give an occasional extract, but 
I shall add full references which will show the extensive 
ramifications of this most interesting story. Thus readers, 
who so wish, will be able to follow up the subject to any 
length. 

Before tracing the different versions in both Eastern and 
Western collections, it will be of considerable interest to try 
to determine whether the tale told to Herodotus was really 
Egyptian in origin or an early migrant from another cpuntiy 
alt^ethcr. 

First, then, let us look at the story as told by Herodotus 

(ii, 

This kiiig [Rhampsinitus], they said, possessed a great 

■ I choose the version from the Beehr text by Heniy Caiy, In Bohn's 
Classical Library, 1877, pp. l-tl<144. Apart from Rawlinsozi's translation (to 
be mentioned later), I would draw special attention to that 1^ A. D. God^y, 
issued in 1980, in the Locb Classical Library. Like all the volumec in this 
excellent " Library," the translations and the text are printed on opposite 
pages. The text followed is that of Stein. 
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quantil^ of mon^, such as no one of the succeeding kings 
was able to surpass* or even nearly come up to ; and he, 
wishing to treasure up his wealth in safe^, built a chamber 
of ctqne, of which one of the walls adjoined the outside of 
the palais But the builder, forming a plan against it, de- 
vised the fdlowing contrivance : he fitted one of the stones 
so that it mi^t be easily taken out by two men, or even 
one. When the chamba was finished, the king laid up 
his treasures in it ; but in course of time the builder, find- 
ing his end approi^ing, called his sons to him, for he had 
two, and described to them how (providing for them that 
they mi^t have abundant sustenance) he had contrived 
when bimding the king’s treasury ; and having clearly ex- 
plained to them every&ing relating to the removal cf the 
stone, he gave theih its dimensions, and told them, if thc^ 
would observe his instructions, they would be stewards of 
the king’s riches. He accordingly died, and the sons were 
not long in applying themsdves to the work ; but having 
come bv night to the palace, and having found the stone in 
the buildiitt, they easuy removed it, and carried off a great 
quantity of treasure. 

When the king happened to open the chamber, he was 
astonished at seeing the vessels deficient in treasure; but 
he was not able to accuse anyone, as the seals were unbroken, 
and the chamber well secured. When, therefore, on his 
opening it two or three times, the treasures were always 
evidenfly diminished (for the tUeves did not cease plunder- 
ing), he adopted the following plan : he ordered traps to 
be made, and placed them round the vessels in which the 
treasures were. But when the thieves came as before, and 
one of them had entered, as soon as he went near a vessel 
he was straightway caught in the trap. Perceivinff, there- 
fore, in what a predicament he was, he immediatdy called 
to his brother, a^ tdd him what had hap^ned, and bade 
him enter as quick as possible and cut off his head, lest, if 
he was seen and recognised, he should ruin him also. The 
other thought that he qioke well, and did as he was advised ; 
then, having fitted in the stone, he returned home, taking 
with him his brother’s head. 

When day came, the king, having entered the chamber, 
was ftftonished at seeing the body (ff the thief in the trap 
without the head, but the chamba secure, and without any 
means of entrant or exit. In this perplexity he contrived 
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the following plan : he hung up the body d the thief tnm 
the wall, and having placed sentinels there, he ordered th^ 
to seize and bring b^ore him whomsoever th^ sh^d |ee 
, weeping or expressing commiseration at the spectacle. 

The mother was greatly grieved at the body bdng sus- 
pended, and coming to words with her aurviving sou* 
commanded hin , by any means he could, to contrive how he 
might take down and bring away the corpse of his brotiber ; 
but, should he neglect to do so, she threatened to go to the 
king, and inform him that he had the treasures. 

When the mother treated her surviving son harshhr, and 
when with many entreaties he was unable to persuade ho*, 
he contrived the following plan : having got some asBea, and 
having filled some skins with wine, he put them on asses 
and then drove them along; but when he came near ^ 
sentinels that guarded the suspended coTpae, having drawn 
out two or three of the necks of the skins t^t hung down* 
he loosened them ; and when the wine ran out he beat hiB 
head and cried out aloud, as if he knew not to which of the 
asses he should turn first. Rut the sentinds* when th^ saw 
wine flowing in abundance, ran into the road, with vemeb in 
their hands, and caught the wine that was being spOt, tiiinkiM 
it all their own gain ; but the man, feigning fuuer» railed 
bitterly against them all. However, as the sentinds soothed 
him, he at length pretended to be pacified, and to forgo his 
anger. At last he drove his asses out of the road, and set 
them to rights again. 

When more conversation passed, and one of the sentands 
joked with him and moved him to laughter, he gave them 
another of the skins ; and they, just as the;|^ were, lay down 
and set to to drink, and join^ him to their party, and in- 
vited him to stay and drink with them. He was persuad^ 
forsooth, and remained with them. And as they treated him 
kindly during the drinking, jie gave them another of the 
skins ; and the sentinels, having t&en very copious draughts, 
became exceedingly drunk, a^ being overpowered by the 
wine, fell asleep on tlic spot where they had been drinking. 

But he, as the night was far advanced, took down the 
body of his brother, and by way of insult shaved the right 
cheeks of all tlie sentinels ; then having laid the corpse on 
the asses, he drove home,, having pamrmed his mother’s 
injunctions. 

The king, when he was informed that tne body of the 
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thief had been stolen, was exceedingly indignant, andf 
reserving W any means to find out the contnver of this 
artifice, had recourse, at it it said, to the following plan— a 
design whidi to me seems incredible : he placed his own 
daughter in a brothel, and ordered her to admit aU alike to 
her embraces, but before they had intercourse with her, to 
compd eai^ one to tdl her what he had done during his life 
most clever and most wicked, and whosoever should tell her 
the facts rating to the thief she was to seize, and not suffer 
him to escape. 

When, therefore, the daughter did what her father com- 
manded, the thief having ascertained for what purpose this 
contrivance was had recourse to, and being desirous to outdo 
the king in craftiness, did as follows : having cut off the 
arm d a fresh coryse at the shoulder, he took it with him 
under his doak, and having gone in to the king’s daughter, 
and being asked the same questions as all the rest were, he 
rdated that he bad done the most wicked thing when he cut 
off his brother’s head, who was cauaht in a trap in the king s 
treasury; and the most clever thing when, having made 
the sentinels drunk, he took awav the corpse of his brother 
that was hung up. She, when she heard this, endca\'ouretl 
to seize him, but the thief in the dark held out to her the 
dead man’s arm, and she seized it and held it fast, imagining 
that she had got hold of the man’s own arm. Then the thief, 
having let it go, made his escape through the door. 

When this also was reported to the king, he was astonished 
at the shrewdness and daring of the man ; and at last, send- 
ing throughout all tlie cities, he caused a proclamation to be 
made, offering a free pardon, and promising great reward to 
the man, if he should discover himself. The thief, relying 
on this promise, went to the king’s palace; and Rhamp- 
sinitus greatly o^iircd him, and gave him his daughter in 
marriage, accounting him tlic most knowing of all men ; for 
that the Egyptians are superior to all others, but he was 
superior to liic Egyptians. 

There are several points to notice about this stor}' which 
seem to indic*ate that Herodotus heard only an abridged 
version of a more detailed talc, the complete incidents of 
which liad cither been long since forgotten or which his 
informers did not happen to know. 

In the first place the builder is represented as entirely 
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devoid of all prindplea. Althoi^ lie la npoaient^ tba 
cMef architect at the court of the nchest of ■tf&eBgyptiu 
kinn and as such would be a very wealtiqr numf jit lie 
<}elibmtdy arranges matters so that if neoessaiy he can 
rob the kii^ of all his treasures. Such a neoe8Bity» however^ 
never arises ; but when on hk death-bed be tells bis secret 
to his two sons without any scruides^ knowipg that by fring 
so he is almost bound to turn thm into a ooe^ of thievea 
Had there been some motive for such an actioiiy such as 
revenge or poverty, it would be mote comindiensibla 

Then, again, it seems curious that wfa^ the <me brother 
is caught in the trap, the other cuts his head off without any 
expressions of sorrow whatever. As we ahidl see later, 
many suosequent versions (e^^. DoUtpaUnoB and its derivates) 
particularly mention the bitter anguish which fills his heart 
before he can bring himsdf to do such a terriUe deed. 

But of most importance is the fact that we have a detailed 
description of how the king hui^ up the body of the thief^ 
and surrounded it with guards, in the hope that some rdar 
tion of the dead man wwd give himself away l»y excessive 
grief at such a terrible sight. Yet we hear nothing more of 
this, and no one g<^ near it. The one person who would 
obviously be most likely to act thus is tro mother, who^ as 
i ar as we are given to understand, never leavm her house at 
all. Several writers seem to have noticed this, as in many 
versions we find the thief is nearly given away this rusa 
It seems such an obvious omission that becmise we find it 
restored in later versions, I do not think we need conclude 
for a moment that tiiere was another, and hitherto unknown, 
source of the story. 

It will be seen that the difference between the tale of 
Herodotus and that of Somadeva is considerable. 

In fact, the only points of similarity, apart from the 
general outiine being similar, are : 

1. The number of the thieves is two. 

2. One of them is caught. 

8. Guards watch the widy to see if anyone laments. 

4. They are overcome by tridieiy. 

5. The king’s efforts are^btile. 

6. Pardon (or a reward) is offered. 

There is no mention in our tale of a treasury, and conse- 
quently the trap and beheading €i the brother tdo not occur. 
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No mother appeus, and neither the shaving of the giiardr> 
nor the prostitution of the king’s daughter is found. 

The hand of the Hindu is clear, however, in many places. 
The favourite Indian methods of thieving— digging tluoilgh 
a v^all and digging a mine into the house — ^are brought in 
twice. The incident of a princess falling in love with the 
thief is not uncommon in Sanskrit literature, and occurs 
twice in the Ocean of Story (Chapters LXXXVllI and CXII). 

Tlie incident of the guards waiting to see if anyone 
laments has a sequel, for the desire to pay the last homage 
to his dead friend makes Ghata conceive a plan by which he 
can personally lament and purify the body with milk. Here 
we have the gap in the Herodotus story hlled. But accord- 
ing to Hindu ritual other rites have to be performed over 
ilie body, so our %tory- teller introduces a second device by 
which he can burn the corpse and throw the bones into the 
holy Ganges. 

The ending of the story has naturally been altered, 
because Somadeva is tacking on to it another "story altogether, 
and does not want the princess and the thief to dwell happily 
tc^ther. 

We can now proceed to the crux of our inquiry. W^as 
the tale of Rhampsinitus as told to Herodotus of true 
Egyptian origin? 

The first question one naturally asks is whether the iden- 
tity of King Rhampsinitus can be ascertained. Is he purely 
legendary, or is he a real Pharaoh to whom the above story 
has been attributed, either rightly or wrongly ? The gener- 
ally accepted theory is that by Rhampsinitus is meant 
Rameses III, although nothing definite can be said on this 
point. 

The reasons for the supposition are twofold, etymological 
and ffeneral. 

'^e true etymology of Rhampsinitus is unknown, and 
thus we are handicapped from the start, but it seems to be 
connected in some way with Rameses. According to Brugsch 
it is a Greek form of Rameau pa nuter^ ** Rameses the God,” 
but most schola'Ts now agree with Maspero, who would derive 
the first half from Rameses III and the second half from 
Amasis II. Some further explanation is necessary. 

Rameses III was a Pharaoh of the twentieth dyna^, 
and had his capital at Thebes, with Amon as chief deity. 
Amasis II was a Pharaoh of the twenty-sixth dynasty, with 
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his capital at Sals, in the Ddta, and Neitb» the goddess of 
the hunt, as deity. 

The correct form of his name is Aah-mea-si-ndt, aah 
meaning **moon,” and si-neiU ‘"son ni Neith.’* Now in 
order to arrive at the Greek form ^hampsinitus, the two 
words st-nstl must be added to Rameses, nmking Ra-mes-si- 
neit. Thus half the name bdongs to one Phwaoh one 
dynasty, and half to another Pharaoh of another dynasty. 
** It is,’* says Sir Flinders Petrie in a letter to me on the 
subject, "as if a cathedral verger talked now of *Qur 
sailor King William 111,’ unconsciously borrowing from 
William IV.’’ 

It is quite conceivable that the jumbled name was due to 
ignorance, and at any rate was good enough for foreigners. 

When describing the ^gean coasts we may consider 
Herodotus to have liad sufficient personal knowledge of wlmt 
he was writing about to check any traditions he heard, (w 
accounts he may have read. But in Egypt matters were 
very different. Here he went as an ordinary tourist, even 
without " letters of introduction/’ and, being unable to speak 
the tongue, he was dependent on the half-caste dragomans 
and any inferior temple-servants who were not above receiv- 
ing bakhshish for answering questions put to them by the 
inquisitive Greeks. 

Most of the ciceroni were Karians, who acted as inter- 
preters between natives and the trav^ers, like the Malt^ 
in modern times. As Herodotus himself was born in Karia, 
we can imagine his preferring a fellow-countryman through 
whom to make his searching inquiries. 

Professor Sayce considers the talc to be " colonial Greek," 
and he explains this view in a letter to me. " It is,’’ he 
says, " the kind of story the Greek tourist delighted to hear 
from his Karian or other semi-Greek dragoman. He was 
anxious about the origin or causes of what he saw, and the 
dragpman liad a story to account for each of them which was 
sufficiently non-Oriental to appeal to the Greek mind.’* 

Supposing that Ra-mes-si-neit was the original form in 
which Herodotus heard the name, we must not be surprised 
at his accepting it, for he knew sUneit was a correct append- 
age to a royal name, as it is he who supplies us with most of 
our information about Amasis II. 

Turning to general considerations, the first thing to 
strike us in the story about the king is his greit wealth and 
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the. fact that he built a treasury. This could well refer to- 
Rameses HI, for, as the Papyrus Harris shows, his riches 
were euonnous and not only <ud he build a treasury, but it 
has actually been discovered in the temple at Medinct Ilabu. 
In one reem Rameses himsdf says : ** 1 filled its treasury 
with the products of the land of Egypt : gedd, silver, every 
costly stone by the hundred-thousand. ...” 

The great victories of Rameses III against such Levantine 
peoples as the Thekd, Pulesti, Washasha, etc., and the con- 
sequent saving of the Egyptian Empire in Asia, would 
naturally make him the hero of many a talc. The increased 
wealth of the temples, the elaborate ritual observed and 
encouraged by Rameses, and, above all, the fact that Amon- 
Ra became the fiffuiehoad of the Egyptian religion, were all 
fsetors which womd help to keep the memory of this Pharaoh 
green, especially when his death marked the banning of the 
final catastrophe whicli led to the collapse of the Empire. 

Tlius, quite apart from ctymdogical evidence, Rhainp- 
sinitus might well be intended for Rameses III. 

Tliere is, however, another point to be considered. 
Immediately following this story Herodotus (ii, 122) tells a 
further tale about the same king : 

** After thb they said, that this king descended alive into 
the place which the Gre^s call Hades, and there played at 
dice with Ceres, and sometimes won, and other times lost ; 
and that he came up again and brought with liim as a present 
from her a napkin of gold.” 

This curious statement has an echo in the ancient 
Egyptian tales occurring in the cycle of Satni-Kliamois 
(Msqiero, Popular Stories of Ancient Egypt, pp. 133, 184), 
where Satni descends into the tomb of Nenoferkephtah and 
1 ^^ dice for the magic book of Tlioth. Plutarch, Isis et 
Ostfis, records an old E^ptian myth connected witli the 
birth of Osiris to account fo;* the five supplementary days in 
the £gy]^ian calendar. The god Hermes (t.e. Thoth) played 
dice or draughts with the moon and won from her a seventy- 
second p^ of every day, and from these parts compounded 
the five intercalary days (e/. the Blayan “ Uayeyab ”). 

Now the connection of this dice-playing story with 
Rameses lU may have arisen ftom the fact that on the outer 
wan of his pala^ at Medinet Habu is a relief of the king 
seated at draughts with a woman. 

Thus if the 'etymolugical derivation of Rhampsinitus is 
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even only approximately correct, the fact that Herodotus 
heard the story of this king’s descent into Hades and his 
playing dice ivould strengthen the supposition that tiie kii^ 
referr^ to is none other than Hamescs HI. 

VVe now pass on to the incidents in the story. It is these, 
as I have already emphasised (Vol. I, p. 29), which form the 
real clues to the origin or migration of a story. 

Several leading Egyptologists oi the past century (see 
e.g. G. Rawlinson, Hiittory of Herodetus, 4th edition, 4 vols., 
1880, vol. ii, p. 198n*) considered that the story under 
discussion could not be of Egyptian origin for tlie foUowing 
reasons : — 

1. Egyptians did not wear beards. 

2. The practice of hanging a criminal from a wall to the 

public gaze was unknown in Egypt. 

3. The idea of a Pharaoh prostituting his diiughtcr is 

absurd. 

Let us take cai*h of these points in turn. 

1. The note* in Uawlinson’s ilerodoluH, already referred 
to, was written by Wilkinson, and shows the results of a 
too hasty study of the monuments, for although the majority 
of pure Egyptians were clcan-shuvcn, the custom was not 
compulsory, and monuments of all periods liave revealed 
men witli beards. But in this particular ease wc arc dealing 
only with police, who were not all natives. They were 
usually recruited from a Nubian or Sudani tribe, callctl 
Mazaiu or Matiu by Maspero, and Matchaiu b}' Budge. All 
foreigners were exempt from general usages, so there is 
nothing surprising or un>Egyptian in tlic police being 
bearded. Wilkinson quoted the shaving of Joseph before 
-entering the presence of Pharaoh (Gen. xli, 14) as showing 
it was customary to shave, but to me it rather proves tliat 
the lower-class Egyptian troubled little about shaving, and 
any sudden honour such as being taken before Pharaoh 
would necessitate shaving. Hus was, of course, exactly 
opposite to tlic customs of Babylon and As^ria, where 
commoners were clean-shaven and royalty heavily bearded. 
The veneration of the beard does not seem to liavc been 
nearly so developed in early Egypt as in other parts of tlie 
East and with the advent of Blohammcdanism, if^ugh the 
false beard was worn by a Pbaraoli as a ^mbol cl* dignity at 
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certain festivals. In the present story, I fed the shaving of 
the beards was not done so much for insult (as in 1 Chron. 
xix, 4, etc^), as to show the consummate cleverness of the 
thid, a moUf which has an international appeaL 

2. As another proof that the tale is not Egyptian, 
Wilkinson and other Egyptologists have stated that in a 
coimtiy where social ties were so much regarded, the civil 
law would not permit such an exhibition as stated to have 
been hdd by Rhampsinitus. 

It will suffice to quote the wdl-known case of Amen- 
hetep II, who hung the bodies of seven vanquished chiefs 
at ^e bow of his l^t, and later exposed them on the walls 
of Thebes and Napata. (See Budg^, Osiris and the Egyptian 
Resurreetion^ voL i, p. xxii.) As Maspero says, that which 
was done by a real Pharaoh may well have been done by the 
Pharaoh of a romance, even if it were exceptional. 

8. The proceeding of the king in sending his daughter 
to a public brothd (oSrvAta can only have this meaning 
here, it being most improbable that he would use a “ certain 
room ” in the palace for such a purpose, as translated by 
A. D. Godley in the Loeb Library edition) may seem strange 
to us, but it must not be dismissed as merdy the invention 
of the ciceroni, nor must we bdieve, with Wilkinson, that it 
would be repeated by Greeks just because it gave them 
particular pleasure to recount such tales about kings and 
their daughters. 

Unfortunately our knowledge of the intimate social 
customs of the Egyptians is as yet very small, so that we 
are practically restricted to the evidence found in tales 
current at the time of Herodotus or incidents which occur 
in stories found in papyri. Sir Ernest Budge tells me, how- 
ewer, that he believes certain classes of prostitutes were hdd 
in respect, but can give no details. 

I take it, however, that, these are the sacred prostitutes 
such as were connected with the temple of Amon at Thebes 
in the twenty-first dynasty (see G. Maspero, Guide du Vmteur 
au Music du Caire, p. 145. Cairo, 1920). 

Recording to Herodot!JS (ii, 126), when Cheops was in 
sore need of money “ he prostituted his own daughter in a 
brothd, and orderra her to extort, they did not say how 
much ; but she exacted a certain sum of money, privately, 
as mu^ as her father cwdered her. . . 

Apart from the possibility of such occurrences being 
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Iiistorical, there are several examples in Egyptian tales of 
prostitution in order to chtain some desired ena 

For instance, in the Adventure of Satni-Khamots with 
the Mummies ” (Maspero, Popular Stories of Ancient EQmt^ 
pp. 187-140), Tbubuf invites Satni into her chamber in oroer 
to get from him the magical book of Thoth at the cost of her 
body. 

Professor Elliot Smith considers it probable that the stoiy 
of a king publicly prostituting his daughter is a perversion of 
the ancient myth of Osiris, the dead king, being seduced 
by Isis, his own daughter (and wife). 

However this may be, the incident of a Pharaoh acting 
in such a manner must not be dismissed as absurd, and even 
if such an action has no historical foundation, both B^fyptian 
mythology and folk-tales can supply examples. 

Taking all the above evidence as a whole, 1 can see little 
to support the view that the tale in question is not of Egyptian 
origin. Gaston Paris, however, in an excellent monograph 
in the Reoue de VHistoire des Religions^ vd. Iv, 1907, pp. lol 
et seq,, 207 et seq,, does not believe in the Egyptian ori^n of 
the tale.^ Professor Maspero will not commit himself tw fax. 
He says that if it was not actually invented in Egypt, it 
had been Egyptianised long before Herodotus wrote it down. 
The evidence of several of our leading Eg^tologists appears 
to favour its being an Egyptian tale, and I am mdebtM to 
them for their valuable opinions. Sir Flinders Petrie con- 
siders it to be of late Egyptian origin, with some of its details 
affected by outside influence. Sir Ernest Budge says that 
to him the storv smells Egyptian. Professor Griffith can see 
nothing seriously un-Egyptian in it, while Dr Hall says he 
has little doubt about its true Egyptian origin. 

CLASSICAL VERSIONS 

In classical Greece there was a story resembling the 
tale of Rhampsinitus in severnl points. It concerns the 
two master-builders, Agamedes and Trophonius.. In some 
accounts Agamedes is described as the stepfather of Tro- 
phonius, whose own father was commonly said to be Apollo. 
In other versions it was Agamedes who was the |on of Apollo 

> See«lM J. P. Lewli, Orimialut, vol. lii, 1SS8, pp. 148, 149. 
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and Epicaste, while Trophonius was his son. The best 
known story, however, is that the two were sons of Erginus, 
King of (hraoinenii^ and that they built a treasury for 
Hyrieus, King Hyria in Booetia. 

PaUsanias (ix, 87, 4, 5) tells us that after the Minyae 
(the original inhabitants of Qrchomenus) had been conquered 
by the Tbeba^ Erginus made peace with Hercules, and 
g^ually retrieved & former wc^th. But in so doing he 
was overtaken a wifeless and childless old age. So he con- 
sulted the Oracle at Delphi, where the Pythian priestess bade 
him marry and so ‘*put a new tip to the old plough-tree.” 

”So he married a young wife, according to the. oracle, 
and had by her Trophonius ami Agamedes. But Trophonius 
is said to have be^ a son of Apcdlo, and not of Ei^^us, and 
I believe it, and so does everyone who has gone to inquire of 
the oracle of IVophonius [for this see Pausanias ix, 89, 5-14, 
with Frazer's Comments^, v<d. v, pp. 201-204, and under 
oraculum ’ in Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
AmiyaUiesl It is said that when Trophonius and Agamedes 
were grown up they became skilful at building sanctuaries 
for gods and palaces for men ; for they built ^e temple at 
Ddphi [see Pausanias x, 5, 18] for Apmlo and the treasury 
for Hyrieus. In the treasi^ th^ contrived that one of the 
stones could be removed from the outside, and they always 
kept pilfering the hoard ; but H^eus was q>eechless, seeing 
the keys and all the tokens undisturbed, but the treasures 
stc»dily decreasing. IVherefore over the coffers in which 
were his silver and gidd he set traps, or at any rate something 
that would hold anyone who should enter and meddle 
with the treasures. So when ^amedes entered he was held 
fast in the snare ; but Trophonius cut off his head, lest at day- 
br^ik his brotiier should be put to the torture and he himself 
detected as an accomplice in the crime. The eartii yawned 
and received Trophonius at that point in the gwe at Lebadea 
where is the pit m Agamedes, as it is called, with a monument 
beside it” (3. G. Frazer^s translation, vol. i, p. 490 et seq.) 

Aristophanes* Nubes 508, speaks of itic oracle of ^o- 
phoni^ and the scholiast cn the passage, quoting from the 
histomn Charax, gives a version different from that of 
Pausanias. 

Agamedes, Prince of Stj^phalus, had two sons, Tro- 
phonnis and Cercyon, hy his wife C^icaste. Trophomus 
was bem out pf wedlo^ but' Cercyon was legitimate. Now 
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Ag^medes and Trophonius were famed for their skill ; they 
bmit the temple of Apollo at Delphi, and they made a golden 
treasury for King Augeas at Elis. But they took care to 
leave a secret entrance into the treasury, by means of which 
they and Ccrcyon used to enter and rob the king. Augeas 
was at a loss what to make of it, but by the advice of 
Daedalus, who was staying with him, he set traps about his 
coffers Agamodcs was accordingly caught in one of them, 
but T^phonius, to prevent recognition, cut off his father’s 
head and escaped with Cercyon to Orchomenus. Hither they 
were pursued by the messengers of Augeas; so Cercyon 
fled to Athens and Trophonius to Lebadea, where he made 
for himsdf an undeiground chamber in which he lived. 
(Frazer, op. vol. v, p. 177.) 

For a useful note on the passage see Stark* edition of 
the Clouds, 1911, pp. 325, 826. 

Apart from the mention of Trophonius by Aristophanes, 
later writings also show the antiquitv' of mythical tales about 
these two men. For instance, Plutcurch, in his Consolatio ad 
ApoUonium, 14, says that Pindar relates of Agamedes and 
Trophonius that after building the temple at Delphi, they 
asked Apollo to grant them a reward for their work. He 
replied that they would have one in seven days, but in the 
meanwhile they were to go on living freely and indulge their 
genius. Accoi^ingly they obeyed the dictate, and on the 
seventh night they died in their beds. 

The same legend is also mentioned by Cicero, Tvse. Disp,, 
i, 47, but here the interim is given as only three days. 

From the above evidence, then, we notice that whereas 
myths connected with the two nia^r-builders were current 
in Greece from at least 500 b.c. (Aristophanes' Nubes was 
first produced in 423 b.c.) the incident of the robbery of the 
treasury as one of their exploits doe's not appear, as far as 
we know, tiU the time of Pausanias (second century a.d.), 
while tlie priest and historian Chat*ax Pergamenus post-dates 
Cesar and Nero. 

All thu seems to point to Herodotus as the introducer 6f 
the incident into Greece. I cannot see sufficient evidence 
to justify the view of K. O. Muller in his Geschichien heUe* 
niicher Stdmms und Stddte: Orchomenos und Aie Minyer, 
Breslau, 1820-1824, p. 94 rt seq., where |ie states that it is 
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very probable that the tradition took its rise among the 
Minyae, was transferred ifrom them to King Augeas, and 
was known in Greece long before the reign of Psammetichiia 
^604-610 B.c), the Saite king of the twenty-fifth dynasty, diir* 
ing Whose reign intimate relations between Egypt and Greece 
were opened. His theory may be correct, but until further 
evidence is available I am inclined to favour the Egyptian 
origin of the story. (See also his Fragmenia Uistoricorum 
GriBcorumy Paris, 1849, vol. iii, p. 687.^) Herodotus wrote 
his History about 480 b.c., and it is only natural to suppose 
that, as time went on, any arresting stories it contained would 
attach themselves to popular Greek mvths already in exist- 
ence. It certainly seems quite probable that this is exactly 
what happened to the tale of Rhampsinitus. Here on the 
one hand was an^^ Greek legend, or number of legends, 
about two master-builders who constructed a famous temple 
at Delphi and after their death became divine (Trophomus 
was to some extent actually identified with Zeus) ; and on 
the other hand there was a clever Egyptian tale also about 
a master-builder (and his two sons), which, when generally 
known, was sure to appeal to the imagination of the Greeks. 
Any attractive incidents in the latter would become attached 
to the former, while those which proved less attractive 
would gradually drop out and be forgotten. 

Nor would such incidents be resurrected unless the 
original story chanced to be reintroduced through some 
fresh channel. In such a case forgotten incidents might be 
restored and the story .would bear a much closer resemblance 
to its original than had formerly been the case. This seems 
to be what happened to the tale under discussion. The wave 
of Oriental story migration in the eleventh, twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries not only brought Indian, Persian and 
Arabian tales to Europe, but introduced a form of iNresenta- 
tion hitherto unknown in the West— the “ tale-witnin-tale ” 
system. Its popularity was* due not only to its novelW, but 
also to the opportunities it offered the story-teller, for he 
could add and subtract as he thought fit wkhout altering 
the ** frame ” of the work in any way. The crusader, the 
pilgrim, and the merchant would, on their return home, 
relate any stories heard on their travels which had made a 

^ For the latest general article on Trophonint see W. H. Roseher^a 
AuM/uktUcket Leidkom dtr Gnedutdun imtf KSmuekm Mytkotf^, vol. v. eola. 
]S65.1st8» Lelpoig* i910*l9S«. 
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strong wpeal to their imaginatioiis, and as the steies 
circulated, the compilers wotud naturiilly enoii|^ subethute 
titles firom their own stock-in-trade, if thiy liked thotti better, 
or if any tale had become confbsed and pmntlen in 
of repetition. Thus many an Eastern collectioii has become 
greatly altered in the han^ of Western editors, transtston^ 
and the like, so as to leave littie of the Eastern orqpnal eaoqit 
the frame.” The husk would remain, but the kernel 
would be different. No better example oi such alterations 
could be quoted than those connected with the great cycle 
of stories known as the Book of Sindibdd^ to whi& we have 
referred several times in the course of this work. The col- 
lection was so called owing to the tradition that a certain 
Indian philos^her named Sindibfid was its chief eharaetcr. 
In all the main Eastern verdons the name varies but IHtle : 
the Syriac is Sindban, the Greek, Syntipas, and the HelMrew, 
Sendebar. Only eight Eastern versions survive and all have 
the same ” frame ” tale. Briefly this is as follows 

A young prince is taught wisdom by his tutor. He 
learns but slowly, and the tutor realises that some evil star 
is for the time being in the ascendant. Further investiga- 
tions show that a fat^ seven days is at hand, and according^ 
the prince is warned not to spade a word during this peri^ 
The king is much concerned at his son’s silence, and one of 
his wives says she will find out the reason. Accordingly die 
sees him alone, but tempts him to adultery with the pron^ 
of the kingdom. He repulses her, and realising her position 
if he does speak, she hastens to the king with the tide that 
he has attempted to ravish her. The king orders him to 
be killed, but seven wise men of the court each tell stories 
to show the wickedness of women. In reply the wife tells 
counter-stories, and thus the ill-omened period is past. The 
prince speaks and the queen is executed.' 

MEDLGVAL VERSIONS 

Now when the Book ej Sindibad r^hed Europe it 
retained this frame-story, but little else. The title waa 

1 Readers will no doubt notice some resemblance between this tale and 
the story of Aioka and his son Kuimla to which I hare already referred in 
my first note on tha '* women whose love is scorned** malif (Vol. 11, p. 190), 
Benfey was, 1 believe, the first scholar who drew attention & this (sec his 
Drieaf aad (keident, vol. iii, p. 177 cf ary.). 
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chanf^ to The Seven Wise Maetera or Seven Sages ef Rome 
and Sindib&d himself disappeared. 

Research seems to show that from India the work passed 
to Pmia, Arabia, Syria and the Holy Land. Thence it was 
prdbably brought to Europe by some crusader who was 
attract^ by the novelty and merit of the tales. Unfortun- 
ately the parent Western version is lost, so that we cannot 
say exactly which of the Eastern versions gave rise to the 
Eurqiean version. Evidence is slightly in favour of the 
Hehim version, but nothing definite can be said on the point. 
The date of the parent Weston version is probably not later 
than A.D. 1150.* 

The popularity of the work in Europe was enormous, 
and at least forty different versions have been preserved. 
So altered have been the tales in the Western versions that 
only four have survived from the East. Then again, in the 
Western versions the sag^ only tell one story each, and 
with the queen’s counter-stories there are only fifteen, but 
in the Eastern versions the sages usually tell two stories. 

There are several other differences which need not be 
detailed here. The important point to notice is that the 
reason of the great difference must be that, whereas tlie 
Book rf Sindibdd was wriUen^ the Seven Sages derived its 
stories from oral tradition. In fact, the compiler probably 
never saw an Blastern version. 

Now among the tales which found their way into the 
Seven Sages was a version of the tale of Rhajiipsinitus. It 
might easily have been brought over from Egypt or Syria by 
some pitoim or traveller and become incorporated with the 
frame ’’ story of the Seven Sages, and owing to its excellence 
as a good story, would quite naturally be chosen in lieu of 
many others known to the compiler. 

The oldest form in which the Western type is known 
to us is tliat bearing the title of Dolopathos, It seems very 
probable, however, tlrnt the better-known Seven Sages of 
Rome, MSS. of which date from only a little later than the 
earliest MS. of Dolopaihos, prcscr\^cs more closely the original 
form of the Western parent version. It was under this form 
thak it acquired its immense {mpiilarity. The Dolayathos 
exists in tivo versions, one in Latin prose by Joaniios dc Alta 
Silva, and the otlicr in an old French poem by Herbert. 

SUva, whose proper name was Jean de Hautcsvillc, 

* ^ee Killis Cnmpbell, Thr Srren Sngn of Romr, p. xv. JIvvton, l<|n7. 
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translated the work from the Gre^ It was edited fay 
OestericY ^ in 1878, and by Hilka * in 1918, and contains tlie 
or “treasure’’ st(»y as its second tale. This 
Incision is very curious as containing numerous detaOs wliidi 
are found nowhere else. 

The lack of any motive for the treasurer turning thief, or 
making his sons thieves, must have struck the compiler, for 
at the banning of the story we are told that the llsther had 
been driven to steal owing to the reckless extravagance of 
his son. After the theft has been detected, the kiitt> on the 
advice of a blind old man who is an ex-thief himsd( bums a 
pile of green grass in the trecunuy. Then, having closed the 
door, he walks round the building and notices smoke isstdog 
from between the stones whore the entrance had been made. 
The incident found its way into several variants, while In' 
others the king shuts himsm in the treasury and observes 
if any light comes in through the walls. The tcidos of the 
thief in the Dolapathoa version are daborate. He first 
escapes by stabbing himself, then by stating that a i^d 
belonging to Ms family; who has been discovered cr^B^, is 
only crying for its mother. But the method by which he 
retrieves Ms father’s body is very curious. The blind old 
man tells the king to get forty men to guard the body, 
twenty in black armour on black horses, and twenty in white 
armour on wMte horses. It will then be impossible for any 
stranger to make his way unperceived to the body. The 
thief, however, is not to be put off so easUy. 

At vero fur ille suum patrisque opproMum fern 
non volens, malensque semel mori, quam din infdi- 
citer vivere, ddiberavit in animo, quod aut patrem 
turpi ludibrio subtraheret, aut ipse cum eo pariter 
moreretur. Subtili ergo ingenio arma partita fsbri- 
cat, tota scilicet ab una parte alba, et nigra ab altera, 
quibus armatus equum bine albo, inde nigro panno 
opertum ascendit. Sicque lucente luna per medios 
transit milites, ut nigra pars armorum dus viginti 

^ lokamnu de Aiia Siira Dotopathot, 9U€ de iZfge ef Septem SifUldShm, 
Stntthwg, 187S. 

* UiaioHa Septem Sapietdmm, ii. Hc^elberg, 191 S. 

* The •toriei in the Western gronp ere now alwsys known bj their Latin 
names; canh, eemee, creditor, ete. They were Snt apfMed I 7 froedeke. 
Orient tmd Oeddeni, 1886, vol. iff, p 4SS. 
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albos ddadmt et alba para dedperet nigros, putar- 
ent^iie nigri unum esse ex albis, et albi 'unum ex 
nigns fore. Sic ergo pertransiens venit ad patiein 
depositiiinque a ligno asportavit. Facto autem mane 
muites videntes furem fuitim sublatum sibi confusi 
ledierunt ad r^em, nanantes, quomodo eos miles 
albos nigrisque armis pertitus* deoepisset Deq>erans 
ergo iam rex posse recuperari perdita et fucem et 
thesaunim cessavit quaere. 

At this point the Latin version ends» but the itrench 
version Herbert adds other incidents which were ^pied 
largely in subsequent variants.* 

After the cmpse has been recovered, the thief lies with 
the |>rincc^ who marks him with coloured dye for hiture 
identification. The foUowii^ short extract will give some 
idea of the style of the Old Frendi 

La pucde nul mot ne dit 
Que ces fMbres Tot contredit, 

Qui la boiste li ot donn^e 
CM la coulor fu destrempr^c, 

Et * ce li dist k’de fi^ist * 

Tout ce ke cil li requ^ist 

Tant k’d’ front I’^ust bien scigni^, 

Einsi com li ot enseigni^. 

La pucde s’en entrsmist, 

Et tde enseigne d* front li mist 
Clue bien pot estre con^uz. 

Cyl ne s’en est apero6uz ; 

Tant i demora longuement 
» (2u’il s’en depa^ litonent ; 

A son ostd revint arri^ ; 

Biau semUanj fist et bde chite. 

(Lf Romans de DolopaihaSt Brunet et 
Mcntaiglon, 1856, pp. 215, 216.) 

He marks ' everyone dse and escapes ddection. Then 
foUdws the incident of a child beiiw employed to pick him 
out from a crowd by giving the wanted ” man a knife. 

* Hilka reads paHUu, which is obvioasljr ooirect 

* These two Y«;psions of IhdopefAsc i|ave not been saSkicntly distingoishcd 

bf Campbell end other anthers on the snloect * SL * Qu'il refdist. 
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He manages, however, to give the child a bird previous^, 
and so the knife is looked upon^as^ing merdy a return gift. 
Finally he marries the princes& ^ 

The Ddapathas agrees with the Book of Sindibdd in that 
there is only one instructor. His name, however, is changed 
to Virgil. It preserves onlv one story from the Eastern 
version, but four stories (including gaza) which also occur in 
the Seven Sages. This fact seems to indicate that Silva was 
acquainted with some version of the latter. The contention 
that the work was derived from oral tradition is borne out 
by Silva’s own statement that he wrote ** non ut visa, sed 
ut audita.” The Herbert version was made from the above 
somewhere about 1228, and was edited by Brunet and Mon- 
taiglon in 1856 under the title Li Romans di Dolopathos. 
It is very long, being over 12,000 lines, and is written in the 
octo-syllabic couplet. . 

For further details reference should be made to G. Paris, 
Det/.r Redactions du Roman des Sept Sages de Rome^ Paris, 
1876 ; and to the work by C!ampbetl already mentioned. 

We now come to the Sevai Sages of Rome^, of which 
versions exist in nearly every European language. The 
earliest ones known are in French and must date frm about 
1150, which, as we have already seen, is the latest date of 
the Western parent version. 

The usual number of stories is fifteen, and the scene of 
action is laid in Rome. The names of the Emperor, Prince 
and Sages vary considerably, but this is of no importance 
in our inquiry. The best work on the whole subject is still 
that by Gaston Pans mentioned above. 

The treasury story is nearly always the fifth, but in two 
versions it forms the ninth, and in one version the eleventh 
story. 

it is told much more simply than in Dolopathos, and only 
one trick is employed — ^the wounding of the thief in order 
to account for his mother’s (or her children’s) weeping. 

In one of the nine Middle English versions ^ (Cambridge 
University, MS. Dd. i, 17) the talc ends abruptly after the 
weeping incident. 

As an example of the language and style of tliese versions 

* K. Campbell. Simitf of' thr HomoHvf o/ the Seven with Speeint 

Reference to the Miitdie Rngiuh Ventiunt, ISJIS. 
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I will <^uote from the so-called Cotton Galba K ix MS., following 
the edition by Campbell, Seven Sages of Rome, pp. 45-49. 

The tale is told of Octavian. He had ‘^klerkes twa.” 
One was liberal, but the other was a miser. Octavian 
chooses the miser to guard his treasures (there is no question 
of his buMing the treasury), but before long, with his son’s 
help, the libew man dios a tunnel and removes a portion of 
the gold, filling in the hole with the stone On discovering 
the loss, the m^r digs a trench and fills it with tar and pitch, 
“ter and pik.” 

The story then continues : 


“ A1 had yoi ^nded sone sertayn ; 

§ e fader andyfe son wendes ogayn. 

itwene ^am toke >«i out y>e stane ; 
pe fader crepis in sone onane,^ 

And doun he fals in ter and pik, — 
Wit ae wde, pat was ful wik.* 

Loud he cried and said ‘ Allas ! * 

His son askes him how it was. 

He said : * I stand vp til pe chin 
In pik, pat 1 mun * neuer out win.’ 

* Alias,’ said pe son, * what sal 1 do ? ’ 
He said : * Tak my swerd pe vnto. 

And smite my heuid fra my body.’ 
pe son said, * Nai, sir, sekerly * ; 

Are * 1 sold mysduen sla.’ 

* Son,’ he said, * it most be swa. 

Or else pou and al pi kyn 

Mun be shent,* batn mare and myn * ; 

And if mi heuid be smeten oway, 

Na word sal men of me say. 

S ore, son, for mi benisown,* 

be of my heliid, and wend to town. 
And hide it in som preue * pit. 

So pat na man mai knaw it’ 

His fader heuid of smate he pare. 

And forth with him owav it bare. 

Wele he thoght it for to hide, 

For shame pat efter might bitide ; 


' At once. > Wicked. 

• CerUinlj. • Sooner. 

* Of greater end leuerlmportenee. * Blessing. 


> ShaU. 

* Disgraced 

* Seeret 
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For if men wist, it wsld be wer,* 

And latb * him was to here it fer. 

Als he went biside a nang,* 

Into fe pit fe heuid he rang, 
jnui went he hame wightli * and sone. 

And laid his moder how he had done, 
te wliif weped, so was her wa ; 

So did his hr6]«r and sister alswa. 

On )?e mom senatoure 
Went oAy vnto "pe tome ; 

In pe pit he findm a hedles man, 

Bot knaw him for nothinfo] he can. 

He kowth noght ken jam ms fdaw 

S it he wont fol wde to knaw. 

ie gert haue of pik bidene,* 

AndwasB pe body foiie and dene. 

He loked l^cne yen and bihind ; 

Knawlageing * kowth he none find, 
pan gert * he bring twa stalworth hors, 

And bad pam draw pe heddes con ; 

And whoso pai saw sorow make. 

He bad biliue * pai sold pam take. 

And at * pai war to preson led. 

For pai er al his awm kinred. 

pat hedles bo^ by pe fete 

Was drawen in R^e thoigh ilka * strete, 

Vntfl pai come bite pe dore 
Whaie pe ded man wand “ bifore ; 
pare pai mumed and made il chore, 

Whif and childer, al in fere.^* 
pe seriantes tee parto gude kepe, 
pam for to tak pat pai saw wepe. 
pe childer pan war saie adred ; 

^ Allas,* pai said, * now er we ded I ’ 
pe son, ^t wist of al pe care, 

Hirt himsduen wonder saie ; 

He smate himsduen m pe cheke ; 
pate sorow sone so ganpai eke. 
pai tald to pam pat wald pam take, 
pat pai wepid for poire bioper sake. 


Wo 
luMdiatclf. 
Thia. 


* AmM. 

* If COM of idcBtifyiiig. 


■ PHfj. 
«CuiMd: 
V Dwdt 


« QnicU/. 
•Quicker. 
>*Tosetiicr. 
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|»ai shewed pe wonde of ffsiie hrofer. 

And said w^id for nane o>^. 
pe seriantes saw pe wound sertain ; 
pai trowed pam wele and turned ogain.” 

Apart from the nine Middle English versions already 
mentioned, there aie numerous other versions of the Seven 
Sages whieh contain the story of tlie king’s treasury. 

Although, even if space permitted, there is no need to 
discuss them herc,^ mention must be made of the largest 
group of all — that of which the Latin Uistoria SepUm 
Sayientum is ilie type. It was from a version of this group 
that the English translation, printed by Wynkyn de Worde,* 
was made, and from it were derived the metrical version of 
RoUano,* the Copland edition (now lost), and numerous other 
English versions, chiefly bearing the title of The Seven Wise 
Masters, 

The Ilistaria became very popular in Europe and is found 
in nearly every language, including Icelandic and Armenian. 
A new version of the latter lias lately been published with a 
posthumous introduction by Chauvin.* 

With at least forty versions of The Seven Sages penetrat- 
ing to every part of Europe, it is not surprising to find the 
story of the treasury appearing in all parts of the world. 

MODERN VERSIONS 

Several attempts have been made to enumerate all the 
modern versions of the talc of Rhanipsinitus. 

A list of the chief references is given by Cliauvin, op. etf., 
viii, pp. 185, 186. 

» In his edition of Pausanias’ Description cf Greece, vd. v, 
pp. 176-179, J. G. Frazer gives a list of twenty-eight variants. 

* These have been fully dealt with by C. Paris in his Denx RidaeUatu, 
where he classilies under eight different headings. Sec also Campbell, op. eit., 
pp. xxii, xxiii. 

- Uulonf of tXe Sereo tVi$e Aiotterg of’ iStme, edited by G. L. Gomme. 
Villon' Society, London. IKS.*. 

* Tke seoin Seagn : Traoslolit att* of pmu in NcoUii mrter be lokme Hotlaml 
in DaikeiSb. 1578 [ISliO]. Re|>rint«d by 1>. Idling for the llannatyne Gub, 
Kdinburgh, I8:S7. 

^ Idt reniom Ameniaue de Uttutohe dee Sept Sages de Rome, Mbc en 
Fnui^ai< par F. Maclcr. Intro, by Gimiviii. l^ris, ISllQ. 
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A much fiiUer list (of foityHMie vaiiaois) appesn m 
Seven Sages ef Bmne, pp. Ixxxvt. boomL 

The latest, and, as yet, fiv the most oompvdienBive 
^ biblio|paphy, however, u that by Bolte and Polfvaa in tibeir 
Aftmerkungen su den Kinder^ and Hasumibdkn der Brddtt 
Grimm^ iii, pp. 805-406. I have verified nearly evety 
reference given, and except for a few minor miq>rints and 
the fact that some of the references are much too abbrevi- 
ated, it would be hard to conceive of a fuller or more care- 
fully compiled bibliogruihy. The languages in whidi our 
story is nmnd in one mrm or another i^ude:— English, 
Irish, Scotch, French, Danish, Norwegian, SwedishrFiiuiish, 
Finnish, IcelandiG, Lettish, Polish, Caeeh, Gyi^, Italian, 
Portuguese, Dutch, numerous Gernma and Austrian diahyts, 
Greek, Armenian, Tartar, Rumanian, Serbian, Bulgarian, 
Russian, Hungarian, Arabic, Berber, TEbetan, etc. Ftdcu 
of sevend of these are given 1^ Qouston, Pspakar Tales and 
Fictions, voL ii, pp. 121-165. See also hh Badd ef Sindibdd^ 

pp. 880-882. 

I shall here give sdections fimn one or two versions from 
different countries which will illustrate the clleet of local 
environment on the story and show the introduction of fresh 
incidents. 

First 1 sdect the story as told by Scr Giovanni In ^ ’/l 
Pecarone. The exact date of this wort and the true ilUnti^ 
of the author has not yet been determined. The date given 
in the book itself in an introductory verse is 1878, but scholan 
consider the work is probably early fifteenth oentu^. 

A translation appeared in Painter’s Palaee if Pleasure, 1, 
No. xlviii, ed. J. Jacobs, U, p.8 ri seg., London, 1880(8eeBoRe 
and Polfvka, voL iii, p. 899ft ^). 

The following tranwtion is taken from the English edition 
by W. G. Waters, London, 1897, p. 102 ri wgr. 


A cortain Florentine master-builder, named Bimk^ under- 
takes to rmair the campanile at Venice; So wdl doea he do 
the wmk that the Dpge gives him an order to build anahuie 
containing a treasury. This Bindo does» but aeeretly builds 
a moving shme into of the tremniw wallsi*. 

By this time Bindo and his frmil^, pave moved to Venice, 
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and his son, Ricciardo, becomes so extravagant that Eindo 
is forced to have resource to the treasury. He tells his son 
about the secret entrance and together tn^ make their way 
intb ^e treasury, and remove a valuable ^den cup. 

The loss would not have been noticed mul not a cardinal 
paid the Doge a visit, in whose honour the gdd plate was to 
oe used. The chamberlains, in whose keeping were the k^s 
of the treasury, can find no explanation of the mystery. 
Grass is burnt in the treasury the smoke revems the 
loose stone. The Doge bids all keep silent and places a 
cauldron of boiling pitch just under the entrance. Bindo 
and his son soon <»Ji again, and the father is caught in the 
pitch. Ricciardo weeps bitterly when Bindo bids him cut 
off his head, but he^fiiwly does so. 

Thel)ody is dragged through the streets and Bindo’s wife 
cries out with grief and Ricciardo only escapes by stabbing 
himself with a digger and saying his mother is weeping at the 
sight of his wound. 

The body is now hung publicly in the piazza. Once 
again the mother weeps, demanding that Bindo’s body be 
taken down and properly buried. At this point fresh 
incidents are introduced which are of considerable interest. 

The tale continues : 

When the young man perceived that his mother was 
minded to do this thing, he began to deliberate how he might 
best rescue from the gibbet his lather’s body. He procured 
twelve black hoods of the sort worn by friars ; next he went 
out one night to the harbour, and brought back with him 
twelve porters, whom he made enter the house by the door 
behind, and then he took them into a small room where he 
gave them to eat and drink all they could desire. And as 
soon as these fellows were well filled with wine, he made 
them dress themselves in the monks’ hoods, and put on 
certain masks made in hideous imitation of the human face. 
Then he gave to each one cf them a torch of lighted fire to 
bear ki ms hand, and thus they all seemed to be veritable 
demons of the pit, so well were they disguised by the masks 
they wore. And he himself leapt upon a horse, which was 
covered aU over with black housings, the cloth thereof being 
all studded with ^hooks, to evc^ one of which was fastened 
a lighted candle. Then having donned a mask, wrought in 
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veiy wonderfiil fashion, he put himsdf at the head his 
band, and said to them : Now every one of you must do 
what 1 do.’* And in this wise they took their way to the 
(piazza, where the body was expos^ on the gibbet; and 
when they arrived there they, all set themselves to run about 
the piazza, now here, and now there, the hour being well past 
midnight, and the night very dark. 

When the guards saw what strange thing had come to 
pass, they were all seized with dread, and fancied that the 
forms they espied must be those of devils from hell, and that 
he who sat upon the horse in such guise must be no other 
than great Lucifer himself. Wherefore, when they saw him 
making his way towards the gibbet, they all took to their 
heels through fright, while the young man seized the body 
and placed it in front of him upon the saddle-bow. Then he 
drove before him his troop, and took them back with him to 
his house. After he had given them a certain sum ci money, 
and taken away from them the friars’ hoods, he dismiss^ 
them, and then went and buried tlie corpse in the earth as 
privily as he could. 

The following morning the news was taken to the Doge 
how the body aforesaid had been snatched away; where- 
upon he sent for the guards and demanded to know from 
them how the corpse could have been stolen. The guards 
said to him : ” Signor, it is the truth that last night, after 
midnight had struck, there came into the piazza a great 
company of devils, amongst whom we distinctly saw tlie 
great Lucifer himself, and we believe that he seized and 
devoured the body. On this account we all took to flight 
when we saw this great troop of devils corning against us to 
carry off the body.” The Doge saw clearly that this theft 
had been done by some crafty dealing, and now set his wits 
to work to contrive how he might find out the one who had 
done it ; so he called together his secret council, and they 
determined to let publish a decree that for the next twenty 
days it should not be lawful for anyone to sc^ll fresh meat 
in Venice, and -the decree was issued accordingly, and all 
the people were greatly astonished at what the Doge had 
commanded to be done. 

But during this time he caused to be slm^htered a very 
delicate sucking calf, and ordered it to be offered for sale at 
a florin a pound, charging the man who was tQ, sell the same 
that he should consider well all those, who might come to 
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boy tbe meat. He ddiborated with himadf and said : ** As 
a nde the thkf is bound to be a glutton as wdl ; thcicfiose 
this fdloir will not be aMe to keep himsdf long from ooming 
foar some of this meat, and it will ne^er iik mm to spend a 
florin fhr a pound thereat” 

Then he made a prodamation setting forth that whoso- 
ever mi|^t desire aiqr of the meat must come for it into the 
piazza. All the merchants and the gentlefolk of the city 
came to buy some of it, but not one of them deemed it to be 
worth a florin a pound, wherefore no one bou^t ai^ of it. 
The news of what was being cibne was qpread through all 
the idaoe, and it soon came to the ears of the mother m the 
young man Riceiardo. As soon as she heard it she said to 
net ami: ” In aoothil fed very great longing fm a piece of 
this veaL” Then Ricdardo answered and said : Mother, 
be not in too great a hurry, and let some others take the 
flrst cut therdhoin. Then 1 will see that you get some of 
the veal ; but 1 do not desire to be the one who shall take 
the first portion.” 

But mother, like the foolish woman she was, kept on 
begging him to do her will, and the son, out of fear lest she 
might send someone dse to purchase the meat, bade her 
mime a pie, and himsdf took a bottle of wine and mixed 
in the same certain narcotic drugs; and then when nii^t 
had faflen he took some loaves ol bn^, and the pie, and tttt 
wine aforesaid, and, having disguised himsdf in a beard and 
a large cloak, he went die stall where the carcass of the 
calf, which was still entire, was exposed for sale. 

After he had knocked, one of those who were on the 
watch cried out : ** Who is there, and what is your name ? ” 
Whereupon Riceiardo answered : ** Can you tell me where 
1 fhall find the stall of a certain one named Ventura Y *’ 
The other ^lied : ” Wliat Ventura is it you seek 7 ” 
Riceiardo said : ” In sooth 1* know not what lus surname 
may be, for, as ill luck will have it, I have never yet come 
across lum.” Then the watchman went on to say : ** 
who is it who sends you to him ? ” ” It is his wife,’^answcred 
Riceiardo, ” who sends me, having given me certain tfaiogs 
to«take to him in order that he may sup. But I beg you 
to do me a service^ and this is, to take charge of these 
things for a littl^ while 1 go back home to inform mysdf 
better where he lives. Thm is no reason why you siMNdd 
be surprised that 1 am ignorant of this thing, forasnkuui 
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as it is yet but a short time sinoe I came to abide in tlib 
plaoe.” 

With these words he left in their keq>ii^f the pi^ and the 
bfbad, and the wine, and made pretoioe of gmng away, 
saying : ** 1 will be back in a very short time.” The guards 
took charge of the things, and then one of them said : ** See 
the Ventura ' that has come to us this evening ” ; and then 
he put the bottle of wine to his mouth, and drank and puaed 
it on to his neighbour, saj^g : ^ Take some of this, for you 
never drank better wine in all your life.” His compankHi 
took a draught, and as they sat talking over this adventure^ 
th^ all of them fell asleep. 

All this time Ricciaroo had been standing at a crevice 
of the door, and when he saw that the guards were asheqi he 
straightway entered, and took hold ni we carcass of the catf, 
and carried it, entire as it was, back to his house, and spake 
thus to his mother : ” Now you can cut as muqjh vem as 
you like and as often as you like ” ; whereupon his mother 
cooked aportion of the meat in a larffi broth-pet. 

The Doge, as soon as they had let him know how the 
carcass of dilf had been sraen, and the tridt which had 
been used in compassing the theft, was mistily astonished, 
and was seized with a desire to learn who thk t&f might be. 
Therefore he caused to be brought to him a hundred poor 
beggars, and after he had taken the names of each one Of 
them he said : ” Now go and call at all the houser in Veniee, 
^nd make a show of addng for abns, and be sure to keq^ a 
careful watch the while to see whetiier in ai^ house there 
are signs of flesh being cooked, or a broth-pot over the fbte. 
If you shall And this, do not fail to use such importunity 
that the people of the house shall give you to eat either A 
the meat or of the broth, and hasten at once to bring word 
to me, and whosoever shall bring me this news shw get 
tweoty florins reward.” 

Thereupon the hundred scurvy beggars spread themselves 
abroad thtougfa all the streets ci Venice, asking for alm^ 
and one of thm ha|^>ened to go into the house of Riociardo ; 
and, having ^ne up the stairs, he saw plain befmre his eyes 
the meat which was being cocked, and begged the metfaer 
in God’s name to give him somewhat of the same, and she^ 
foolish as she was, and deeming that she had enoi:^ of meat 
and to spare, gave him a morsd. The feflow Itomked her 

* Le. •• Good Fortanc.** ' 
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and said : I will pray to God for your sa^*’ and then 
made his way down the stairs. There he met with Riociardo, 
who, when he saw the bit of meat in the bcgKar*8 hand, said 
to him : ** Come up with me, and then I wDl |pve you some 
more.”. The beggar forthwith went upstairs with Riociardo, 
who to6k him into the chamber and there smote him over the 
head with an axe. As soon as the bc^ggar was dead, Riocdardo 
threw his body down through the jakes and locked the ^oor. 

When evening was come all the bq^gars returned to the 
Dqge’s presence, as th^ had promised, and every one of 
tfa^ told how he had failed to find anjrthing. Doge 
caused the tale of the beggars to be taken, and called over 
the names of them ; whereupon he found that one of them 
was laddng. Thii^ threw him into astonidiment ; but after 
he had poraered over the affair, he said : ” Of a surety this 
missing man has been killed.” He called together his council 
and sjj^e thus : ” In truth it is no more than seemly that 
I shomd know who may have done this deed ” ; and then 
a certain one of the council gave his advice in these words : 
” Signor, you have tried to fathom this mystery by an appcnl 
to the sin of gluttony ; make a trial now by appc»lii^ to the 
sin of lechery.” The Doge replied : ^^Let him who knows of 
a better scheme than this, sp^k at once.” 

Thereupon the Doge sought out twenty-five of the young 
men of the city, the-most mischievous and the most crafty 
that were be found, and those whom he held most in sus- 
picion, and amongst them was numbered Ricciarda And 
when these young med found that they were to be kept and 
entertained in the palace th^ were iXi filled with woiider, 
saying to each other : ” Whai does the Doge mean by main- 
taining us in this fashion ? Afterwards the Doge caused 
to be prepared in a room of the palace twenty-five beds* one 
for every one of the twenty-five youths aforesaid. And 
next there was got ready ia the middle of the same rocan a 
sumptuous bed in which the Doge’s own daughter, a young 
woman of tfale most radiant beauty, was wont to sleep. And 
every evening, when all those young men had gone to rest, 
the waiting-woman came and conducted the Dim’s dax^tw 
to the. bed aforesaid. Her father, meantime, had given to 
her a basin full of Mack dye, and had said to her : ” H it 
should happen that any of th^ young men should come to 
bed to you, see that you mark his face with the d|ye so that 
you may know him again.” 
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All the young men were greatly aatoniahed at what the 
Doge had causra to be done, but not one of them had 
hardihood enough to go to the damgd, each one saying to 
himself: ‘*Of a surety this is nothing but some trick or 
other.” 

Now on a certain night Ricdardo became conscious of a 
great desire to go to the damseL It was already jMot mid- 
night, and all the lights were brtinguished ; and rucciardo, 
being quite mastered by his lustfhl desire, ^ out of his bed 
very sdRJy and went to the bed where the cuunsel lay. Then 
he gently went in to her, and b^n to onbrace and kiss her. 
The damsd was awakened by this, and forthwith dipped 
her finger into the bowl of dye, and marked therewith the 
face of Ricdardo, who perceiv^ not what she had done, 
llien, when he had done what he had come to do and had 
taken the pleasure he desired, he went back to his^own bed, 
and began to think : ” What can be the meaning of tins T 
What trick may this be ? ” 

And after a short time had passed he bethought him 
how pleasant was the fare he had just tasted, and again there 
came upon him the desire to go back to the damsel, which 
he did straightway. The damsel, feeling the yoiuig man 
about her once more, roused hers^ and agiw stained and 
marked him on the face. But this time Ricciardo perceived 
what she had done, and took away with him the bowl of dye 
which stood at the head of the b^ in which the damsel lay. 
Then he went round the room on all sides, and marked with 
dye the faces of all the other yoimg men that lay in their 
b^ so softly that no one perceived what ha was doing ; 
and to some he gave two streaks, and to some six, and to 
some ten, and to himself he gave four over and above those 
two with which the damsel hersdf had marked him. Havinff 
done this he replaced the bowl at the head of her bed, and 
gathered her wm the sweetest delight in a fsiewefi endmee, 
and .then made his way back to his own couch. 

The next mominff early the waiting-woman came to the 
damsel’s bed to help ner chess and when this was done thty 
took ber into the presence of the Doge^ who at once asked 
her how the affair had gone. Tlra said the damsel: 

” Exodlently well, forasmura as I have done dfi you charged 
me to do. One of the young men came to me three times, 
and every time I marked hmn on the fsqa with the dye ” ; 
wheieiqKm the Doge sent fofthwith for llie counsellors who 

VOL. V. i 
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had advised him in the matter, and said to them : I have 
laid hands on my friend at last, and now I am minded that 
wo should go and sec for ourselves.” 

When Siey had come into the room, and had looked 
around on this side and on that, and perceived that all the 
young men were marked in the face, tfiey raised such a laugh 
as liad never been raised before, and said : ” Of a truth this 
fellow must have a wit more subtle than any man we have 
ever seen ” ; for after a little thev came to the conclusion 
that one of the young men must nave marked all the rest. 
And when the young men themselves saw how they were 
all marked with dye they jested over the same with the 
greatest pleasure^ and joUity. 

Then the Doge made examination of them all, and, 
finding himself unable to spy out who had done this thing, 
lie determined to fathom the same by one means or another. 
Therefore he promised to the one concerned that he would 
give him his daughter to wife, with a rich dowry, and a free 
jianlon for all lie had done; for he judged that this man 
must needs be one of excellent understanding. On this 
account Uiceiardo, when he saw and understood what the 
D(^c was minded to do, went to him privily and narrated 
to him the whole matter from beginning to end. The Doge 
embraced him and gave him his pardon, and then with much 
rejoicing let celebrate the marriage of Ricciardo and his 
daughter. Uiceiardo plucked up heart again and became a 
man of such worth 'and valour and magnanimity that well- 
nigh the whole of the government of the state fell into his - 
hands. And thus he lived many years in pe^e and in the 
enjoyment of the love of all the people of Venice. 

The above version contains nearly all the important 
incidents found in so m^my later variants, but is dearly 
based on the hVench version of Dolapathas, 

The death of the beggar is not quite so common. It 
occurs, howeyer, in a Sicilian, French, KabaO, Aramaic anA 
Georgian version. 

The marking of the thief by the princess is found in 
several other versions : Old French, Dutch, South Siberian 
and Swedish-Finnish (see translation bdow on page 282). In 
another French version, as well as in two North African 
x’ariants, the princess dips off a bit of his beard or moustache 
for future recognition. 
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In an Italian tale in Compaiettrs NaoMm PepektH 
Italiane, Tcnino, 1875, Na 18, p. 52 ef acy., die cats cK a 
, pwtion of his clothes. 

This marking the culprit’* mdff is, of courac, vuy 
common in folk-tales: see dcniston, PofMlar Tala and 
Fictions^ voL ii, pp. 164-185 ; and the numerous examples 
given in Chauvin, op. ciL^ v, p. 88n* ; A. C. Lee, The Be- 
cameran^ its Sources and Analoeues, 1900, pp. 87-70; and 
Bolte and Polfvka, op. dL^ voL ii, p. 548. 

We will now look at a Gyp^ version firom Roumania. 
It forms Na 8, ** 11 dui cTcw (cei doui Ho(i) ” in Dr Barbu 
Constantinescu’s Prabe de Limba Ifi Literatum ^iganilar din 
Romania^ Bucharest, 1878, pp. 70-87. The stoim are given 
in the original Rdniani wiui a Roumanian translation. It 
then appeared in Englidi with notes F. II. Groomc in the 
Journal of the Gypsy-Lore Soekty, v^ iii, July, 189], pp. 
142-151 (i/. also Academy, 29th November 1890, pp. 508-507). 

The thief ” variety of story appears to be ve^ pi^ubir 
amongst the gypsies, for in hiS dypsy Folk-Tales F. H. Groonie 
gives no less than hvc ** nuister thief ” stiaries, chm: of wliieli 
is a fairly dose variant of the tale of Rhampsinitus. The 
end of it, however, resembles Grimm’s ” Mcistcrclidi.” 
No. 192, and is found more complete in a $lovak-Gy|>sy 
story (see R. von Sowa’s Mundart der Slooakioehen Zigeumr, 
Gdttii^, 1887, No. 8, p. 174). 

“ l%e Two Thie^’es,” as the story we arc about to diseass 
is called, is one of the fifteen (not thirteen as stated l>y 
Groomc, op. cit., p. liii) stories in Constantincscu’s colloetion. 
As he notes in his most interesting Introduction, the gyiMiies 
form an important channd oi story-migration, and <Hie. 1 
would add, which fofldorists have rather nc^ected. 

The gypsies quitted India,” says Groome, ” at an un- 
known date, probmily taking with them some scores of 
Indiab fdk-tale^ as they certainly took with them many 
hundreds of Indian words. By way of Persia and Armenia, 
they arrived in the Greek-qpeaiking Balkan Pcninsuln, ami 
tarried there for several centuries, probably disscniiiiatiiig 
their Indian folk-talcs, and themselves picking up Greek 
folk-tales. . . . From the Balkan Peiunsyla they liavc 
spread since 1417, or possibly earlier, to Sibc^ Norway, 
Scotland, Wales, Spain, Brazil, and the coililitriGS between, 
everywhere probably disseminating' the folk-talcs they 
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■toted with and those they picked up by the way, and 
emywliae probabty adding to their stoe. Thus I take it 
th^ .picked iq» the complete Rhampsinitiis stoiy in the 
Peninsula, and cairied it thence to Roumania and 
Scotland.” Space win not permit any farther discussion of 
this Ihscinating and highfy impmtant question. 

I can mercty give mtc the stoy of The Two Thieves,” 
which appears on pp. 41-46 of Groome's work. Reference 
should hie nude to pp. 46-58, where the Slovak-Gyp^ variant 
of Gihnm’s story is given, foOowed by other versions and 
some useftil notes on the story under discussioiL 

There was a tune when there was. There were two 
thieves. One was a country thief, and one a town thief. 
So the time came that the two met, and they asked one 
another whiaioe they are and what they are. 

Then the country thief said to the town one : ” Wdl, 
if you’re sudli a clever thief as to be able to steal the eggi 
from under a crow, then 1 shall know that you are a thief.” 

He said : ” See me, how IT steal them.” 

And he dimbed li^tly op the tree, and put his hand 
under the crow, and rtole the eggs from her, and the crow 
never fdt it. Whilat he was stealing the crow’s ^gs, the 
country thkf stole his breeches, and the town thief never 
fdt him. And when he came down and saw that he was 
naked, he said: ” Brother, I never fdt you stealing my 
breeches ; let’s become brotiiers.” 

So th^ became brothers. 

TTien what are they to do? They went into the dty, 
and took one wife between than. And the town thief said : 
” Brother, it is a sin for two brothers to have one wife. It 
were betto for her to be yours.” 

He said: ” Ifine be she.”. 

“ But, come now, where I shall take you, that we may 
get money.” 

” Come on, brother, sinoe you know.” 

So, they t^ and deparced. Then they came to the 
kingX and considered how to get into hu palace. And 
wh&didthqr devise? 

Said the town thief : ” Come, brother, and let us break 
into the palace, and let ouradves down -one alter the other.” 

” Come on.” 

So they got on the palace, and broke through the roof ; 
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and the countiy thief lowered himself, and took two hundred 
purses of mon^, and came out. And thiy went home. 

Then the lung arose in the morning, and looked a^ his 
mon^, and saw that two hundred purses of mon^ were 
missing. Straightwav he arose and went to the prison, 
^'here was an old thief. And when he caine to mm, he 
asked him : “ Old thief, 1 know not who has come into 
my palace, and stolen from me two hundred purses €i money. 
And I know not where th^ went out by, for there is no 
hole anywhere in the palace.^* 

The old thief said : ** Thoe must be one, 0 King, only 
you don’t see it. But go and make a fire in the palace^ 
and come out and wat^ the palace; and where you see 
smoke issuing, that was where the thieves entered. And do 
you put a ci^ of molasses just there at iJiat hole, for the 
thief will come again who stole the mon^.” 

Tlien the king went and made a fin^ and saw the hole 
where the smoke issues in the roof of the paUce. And he 
went and got a cask of molasses, and put it there at the hole. 
Then tlie thieves came' again there at niglit to that hok; 
And the thief from the country let himsdf down again; and 
as he did so he fell into the cask of molasses. A^ he said 
to his brother : Brother, it is all over with me. But, not 
to do the king’s pleasure, come and cut off my head, for 1 
am as good as dead.” 

So his comrade lowered himself down, ami cut olf his 
head, and went and buried it in a wood. 

So, when the king arose, he arose early, and went there 
where tlie tliief liad fallen, and secs the thitf there in the 
cask of molasses, and with no head. Then wliat is he to do? 
He took and ivcnt to the dd thief, and told him: '*Look you, 
old thief, I caught the thief, and he has no liead.” 

Then the dd thief said : ** Tliere I O King^ tliia is a 
cunning thief. But what are you to do ? Wli^, take the 
coipsc and hang it up outside the city gate. And he who 
stole his head will come to steal him toa And do ypu act 
soldiers to watch him.” 

So the king went and todc^the corpse, and huqg it up, 
and set sddiers to watch it. 

Then the thief took and bought a white mare and a car^ 
and todc a jar of twenty measures of wine. And he put it 
in the cart, and drove stnught to the place whipe hiscounade 
was hangii^. He made himself vety ^pd, and pretended the 
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cait had broken down, and the jar had fallen oat. And he 
btguk to wen and tear hia hair, and he made himadf to 
aloud, that be was a po» man, and his master would kiU 
hhn- * The soidkro guarding the ooipro said one to another : 
** Let’s hdp to put this old fdlow’s Jar in the cart, matei^ 
for it’s a pity to hear him.” 

So th^ went to he^ him, and said to him : ” Hullo ! 
old chap, We’D put your jar in the cart ; will you give us a 
AoptodrinkT”- 

^^Thatl will,deaiy.” 

So they went and put the jar in the cart. And the old 
fdlow tocK and said to them : ” Take a pull, deary, for I 
have nothing to give it you in.” 

So the aoldierstook and drank till they could drink no 
more. And the old fdlow made himadf to ask : ” And what 
is this?” 

The soldiers said : ” That is a thief.” 

Then the old man said : ” Hullo 1 deary, 1 shan’t spend 
the ni||^ here, dae that thief will steal my mare.” 

Then tlm soldiers said : ” What a silly you are, old 
fdlow 1 How win he come and steal your mare ? ” 

** He win, thou^ deary. Isn’t he a thief? ” 

” Shut iqp, old fellow. He won’t steal your mare ; and 
if he doe^ we’d pay you for her.” 

” He win stw deary ; he’s a thief.” 

” Why, old boy, he’s doul. We’U give you our written 
word that if he steals your mare we wiU pay you three 
hundred groats for her.” 

Then the old man said : ** AU right, deary, if that’s the 
case.” 

, So he stayed there. He placed himself near the fire, 
and a drowsy fit took him, and he pretended to sleep. The 
soldiers kq>t going to the jar of wine, and drank every drop 
of the wine, and got drunk. * And where th^ fcU there they 
siqit, and took no thought. The old chpp, the thief, wlio 
preUaided to sleep, arose and'stcde the cor]^ from the gallows, 
and put it on hia mare, and earned it mto the forest and 
burira it. And he left his mare there and went back to the 
fire and pretended to sleep. 

And when the soldiers arose, and saw that neither the 
corpae was there nor the old man’s mar^ they marvdled, 
and s^: ”TlMkel niy’ comrades, the old man said rii^itly 
the thief would steal ms mare. Let’s make it up to him.” 
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So by the time the old man arose th^ gave him Ibur 
hundred groats, and begged him to say no moie about it. 

Then when the king arose, and saw there was no thief 
bn the gi^ows, he went to the old thief in the prison, and 
said to him : ** There ! they have stden the thief from the 
gallows, old thief f What am I to do ? ” 

Did not I tell you, O King, that this is a cunnine thief? 
But do you go and buy up all the joints of meat in &e city. 
And chtf ge a ducat the two pounds, so that no one will care 
to buy any, unless he has come into a lot df money. But 
that thief won’t be able to hdd out three days.” 

Then the king went and bought up all the joints, and left 
one joint*; and ^t one he pric^ at a ducat the pound. So 
nobody came to buy that day. Next day the thief would 
stay no longer. He took a cart and put a horse in it, and 
drove to the ineat-market. And he pretended he had damaged 
his cart, and lamented he had not an axe to repair it with. 
Then a butcher said to him : Here, take my axe, and mend 
your cart.” The axe was dose to the meat. As he passed to 
take the axe, he picked up a big piece of meat, and stuck it 
under his coat. And he handed toe axe back to the butcher, 
and departed home. 

The same day comes the king, and asks the butchers : 
“ Have you sold any meat to any one ? ” They said : “ We 
have not sold to any one.” 

So the king weighed the meat, and found it twenty 
pounds short. And he went to ^he old thief in prison, and 
said to him : ” He has stolen twenty pounds of meat, and 
no one saw him.” 

** Didn’t I tell you, O King, that this is a cunning thief ? ” 

” Well, what 1 am to do, cid thief ? ” 

” What are you to do ? Why, make a proclamation, 
and offer in it all the money you possess, ana say he shall 
become a king in your stead, merely to tell who he is.” 

Then the king went and wrote the proclamation, just as 
the M thief had told him. And he posted it outside by the 
gate. And the thief comes and reads it, and thou^t how 
he should act. And he took his heart in his teeth and went 
to the king, and said : ** O King, 1 am the thief.” 

“You are?” 

“ I am.” 

Then the king said : “ If you it be, that^I may b^eve 
you are really the man, do you see this peasant coming? 
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Well, you must steal the ox from under the yoke without -his 
seeing you.” 

Then the thief said : ** 1*11 steal it, O King ; watch me.” 
And he went before the peasant, and began to cry aloud : 
” Coniedy of Comedies ! ’* 

Then the peasant said : ** See there, God ! Many a time 
have 1 been in the city, and have often heard ‘ Comedy of 
Comedies,* and liave never gone to sec wliat it is like.’* 

And he left his cart, and went off to the other end of 
the city ; and the thief krat crying out till he had got 
the peasant some distance from the oxen. Then the thief 
returns, and takes the ox, and cuts off its tail, and sticks 
it in the mouth of the other ox, and came away uith the 
first ox to the king. Then the king laughed fit to kill him- 
self. The peasant, when he came back, began to weep ; and 
the king called him, and asked : What are you weeping 
for, my man ? ” 

” >Vhy, O King, whilst I was away to sec the play, one 
of the oxen has gone and eaten up the other.** 

When the king heard that, he laughed fit to kill himself, 
and he told his servant to give liini two good oxen. And 
ho gave him also his own ox, and asked him ; ” Do you 
recognise your ox, my man ? ” 

“1 do, OKing.” 

“ \>'cll, away you go home.’* 

And he went to the thief. ” Well, my fine fellow, I will 
giA’c you my daughter, and you shall become king in my 
stead, if you will steal the priest for me out of the church.’* 
Then the thief went into the town, and got three hundred 
crabs and three hundred candles, and went to the church, 
and stood up on the pavement. And as the priest chanted, 
the thief let out tlic crabs one by one, each with a candle 
fastened to its claw ; and he let it out. 

And the priest said : “ So righteous am I in the sight of 
God that lie sends His saints for me.** 

The thief let out all the crabs, each with a candle fastened 
to its cluw, aiul he said : ** Conic, O priest, for God calls thee 
by II is messengers to Himself, for thou art righteous.” 

The priest said : ” And how am 1 to go ? ” 

” Get into this sack.” . 

And he let down the sack ; and the priest got in ; and 
lie lifted him up, and dragged him down the stqis. And 
tile nriest's head went froiiA*, ironA\ And he took him on 
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his back, and cairicd him to the king, and tumbled him down. 
And the king burst out laughing. And straightway he gave 
his daughter to the thief, and made him king in his stead. 

It will be seen that in its chief incidents the above 
gypsy version resembles the original Rhampsinitus tale, but, 
like many other variants, has Imd portions of another story 
added to it. As in Dolapaihos, and nearly a dozen other 
variants, it is an ''old man,” at one time a thief himself, 
who tells the king what schemes to employ in order to catch 
the thief. 

The incident of the meat is found in about ten variants, 
apart from the tale in 21 Pecorone, The incident of the one 
thief taking the breeches off the other occurs, with differ- 
ences, in tlie Kashmiri tale of "Shabrang, Prince and Thief” 
(J. H. Knowles, Folk-Tales of Kashmir^ 2nd edition, 1898, 

E . Ill), but here the thief has to secure the paijSmas of a 
ibourcr by sheer trickeiy. • 

As has already been noticed, the latter part of the gyp^ 
variant closely resembles Grimm’s No. 192. Here the crabs 
crawl. about the churchyard, and the thief, disguised as 
Peter, says they are the spirits of the dead who have just 
risen, and are now searching for their bones. 

Although the '' crab and candle ” incident is not in the 
main portion of the gyp^ story, we have seen (p. 268) that 
in the version of Ser Giovanni candles are used on the horses’ 
trappings to disguise the thief as Lucifer. And in three 
other versions (Sicilian, I^nch and North African) the 
guards are frightened by a herd of gouts to whose heads arc 
attached pots containing candles. 

We will now contrast an interesting Finnish version in 
Old Swedisli, which, as far as 1 know, has never before been 
tranriated into English. The story appears to have been 
very popular in Finland, where about fifteen versions arc 
found (see Aarne, '' Verzeichnis der Maichcntypen,” Helsing- 
fors, 1010, and " Finnisc'he Marchenvarianten,” Hamina, 
1011, FP Communications 8, p. 40, and 5, p. 77). Bolte 
describes the version given bdow as Swedish, but in reality 
it is Finnish, being written in the Swedish spoken by the 
Finns about the fifteenth centuiy. 

The version in question is to be found in Abcrg, Nyl&ndska 
Folksagor^ 2 haftet, Hdsingfm, 1887, and is here translated 
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literally — ^the somewhat disjointed style of the Old Swedish 
and constant use of short sentences l^ing preserved. 

The Bank Thi^ 

Once there was a student. He went to a town to learn 
buUding. When they had built the bank, he said to his 
master : Now we will go and steal in the bank to-night.’* 

How is that to be done ? It is strongly built, and then 
there are guards,” said the master. ” 1 have ma^ a secret 
door, and we can go through that,” said the other. They 
went, and the two following nights the student entered, but 
on the third night he let the master go in. He went. But 
now the king had /ound out about the theft. So he put in 
a machine, that cut oil the thief’s head. But the student 
knew what to do, and took the head away. As the king 
could not recognise [the thief by] the body alone, he put it 
on a cart and drove it up and down the streets, thinking 
that somebody, his wife at least, would recognise the body, 
and, on seeing it, cry out loudly. When the student heai^ 
about this, he went up to the window and stood there looking 
out. Just when they were passing by with the headless 
body, he cut his chin a little. When the wife saw the body, 
she cried out. The king asked what all the noise was about. 
The student answered : ** The mistress became so firightened 
when 1 cut my chin a little while shaving.” As the king 
could not iikid out who was the thief in this way, he caused 
a watch-house to be built outside the town, and placed the 
body inside. Six men were put to guard it outside and six 
inside. The king thought that somebody would try to take 
the body away, and tlmt this would be the one to whom it 
belonged, l^en the student heard about this, he ordered 
twelve clerical gowns to be made, and when he had got them, 
he vent from one toU-gaWiito Uie ‘\:(ther and bought a large 
amount of liquor. 

Then he went to the watch-house, asking if he might stay 
there for one night. But the guards were strictly forbidden 
to let anybody stay there, and dared not keep him over the 
night. He said : ” Why can’t you let me stay for one 
night? I will help you to guard, if you let me stay.” Thus, 
he was allowed to stay^^ He then gave them some of tl^ 
liquor. At first' they wcUd not touch it, but when he said 
that he would keep watch if they chanced to go to sleq^ th^ 
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took some of it. Befoie long they were all adeep. Then 
he dressed them all in the dmcal gowns and took the corpse 
eway. When the first guard awoke and saw what had 
himpened, he called the others, saying to each of them: 

Good morning, your Reverence ! That traveller has gone 
away with the corpse and now the devil will take us I 1 
suggest that we all go to the king and ask him for a parish 
each.” So they did. The king thought : Where the devil 
have all these priests come from ? ” However, he gave them 
a parish each. 

When the king could not find out the thief in this wa;^, 
he arranged for a large party, to which he invited all his 
subjects. The student was there too. The king tlurew some 
money on the floor, saying to himself: “He who stole 
in the bank will not leave this alone either.** When the 
student saw what had been done, he fixed something under 
his boots which caught up the mon^. Thus, ^hen he saw 
a coin, he at once stuped on it, and going outside took it off. 

When the king was unable to find the thief in this way, 
he said : “ Everybody that has been to this party must stay 
here to>night,’* thinking that he who was such a rascal coidd 
not leave the princess alone, but would go and sleep with 
her. He gave her a bottle [of colour or dye] so that she 
could mark the one who went to her. All happened [as 
had been expected] and the student slept with the princess. 
She marked him, but whUc she was asleep he took the bottle 
and marked her and all the others too. When the king 
woke up and saw tliis, he said to himself : “ They have au 
been sleeping with the princess, so now I cannot find the 
thief. He must be a very clever man.** Then he said to 
them : “ He who has stolen in the bank and taken the head 
away from the body and the body away from the twelve 
guards and made them priests, and who dared to take the 
money from my floor, he shall be my son-in-law.” Then 
the student went up to the king, bowed and said he had 
done it. “ Oh, is it you, you rs«^ ? ’* said the king, and 
gave him his daughter and also .the country. 


In the above version, the most noticeable divergence 
from other variants is the incident about the cutting off of 
the head, in that it is done by a machine put in the bank by 
the king and not by the son or accomplice. 
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The main incidents from Herodotus still appear. A new 
addition is the amusing incident of the priests ” obtaininj^ 
a parish each, although in the Old Dutch poem, “ De Deu 
van Brugghc ” (see the reprint by G. W. Dasent, ZHt. /. d. 
Alterth.^ vol. v, 1843, p. 399), the guards arc dressed in monks’ 
clothing. The scattering of the money is found in several 
versions, modern Greek, Aramaic, South Siberian, Kabail 
and Georgian. The marking of the thief by the princess has 
already (p. 275) been referred to when dealing with the 
version of Ser Giovanni. 

Inquiries made at the University of Upsala convince me 
that the Finns and Swedes got the story from Russia, possibly 
in tlic fourteenth or fifteenth century, but certainly prior to 
the Russo-Swedish War of 1371-1577. 


In conclusion I would return to the East and mention 
the Tibetan version, which is of considerable interest, 
because we know it was directly derived from Sanskrit and 
was incorporated in the sacred Tibetan Canon — ^the Ka-gyur 
(or Kanjur). 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries many Indian 
Buddhist refugees settled in Tibet, and, with the active 
assistance of the most learned of the Lamas, proceeded 
to translate the Sanskrit texts of Indian Buddhism into 
Tibetan. The huge work involved can be appreciated when 
we remember that the Ka-gyur runs to 100 volumes (or in 
some editions to 108, the sacred number). 

Details of these sacred texts will be found in the excellent 
Introduction by W. R. S. Ralston to Schiefner’s Tibetan 
Tales, London, 1882. 

The Tibetan version occurs in the Ka-gyur, iv, 132-185, 
and appears on pp. 37-43 of the above work. It is also given 
nearly in full by Clouston, op. cit, vol. ii, pp. 145-148, so 
that there is no need to repeat it again here. I would, how- 
ever, give a brief resume of t!ie tale owing to its relationship 
with ^at of Somadeva. 


A certain Avidow entrusts her son to a Aveaver, his unde. 
In time the son learns that bis uncle is a thief by night, 
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and is anxious to join him in his adventures. The son soon 
proves his capabilities for such work. They start house- 
breaking and make a hole [^. Somadeva’s tale where tibey 
break through a wall into a house]. The nephew reproves 
his unde for putting his head in the hde mt inst^ of 
his feet. Haimy is the change effected when the cry of 
** Thieves ! ” is raised. The son cuts off the head. The 
body is exposed and guarded. The son pretends he is mad 
and goes about embracing everybody and everything — ^in- 
cluding, of course, the bedy of his uncle. He then drives 
up disguised as a carter with a load of wood, to which he sets 
fire and so burns the body. Next he assumes the garb of a 
Brahman and makes an oblation of cakes on the ^ot where 
the body was burned. He now appears as a Kaj^ika [see 
Ocean^ Vol. II, p. 90n*] and so manages to fling the bones 
into the Ganges. By a further trick he enjpjrs the king’s 
daughter and a son is born. Later the boy chooses his father 
out of the assembled populace and gives him a wreath of 
flowers. He is thus discovered, but the king considers he 
is far too clever to be killed, and the wedding takes place. 


In this version we see at once the close relationship with 
our story of Ghata and Karpara. Both versions have given 
prominence to the necessity for the proper Hindu burial rites 
to be poformed, and it is only afucr their due completion that 
the thief can find contentment of mind. 

The Tibetan version, however, has the incident of the 
child and wreath of flowers. This occurs, with variations, 
in Dciopaihos (French version), in a West Highland and in 
a Mingrelian (Caucasian) version. The Tibetan tale is un- 
usual in that the thief is caught by this ruse, most variants 
following Dolopathos^ and allowing him to escape once again. 


To summarise briefly, I would regard the “Story of 
Ghata and Karpara ” on pp. 142-146 of this volume as one 
of the numerous variants of the “ Tale of Rhampsinitus ” 
as told by Herodotus (Book H, p. 121). 

Exactly how and when it got to India are 'questions I do 
not even hope to answer. My own opinion is that it found 
its wav across the Indian Ocean in Ptolemaic times, very 
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pbssibly during the lei^ of Philaddphus (284-246 b.c.)/ 
when the trade and diplomatic relations between 
and India were in progress. The natural appeal of the tale 
soou caused it to be gathered into Gun&dhya’s net, and so it 
appears in Somadeva. 

As to the “Tale of Rhampunitus ” itself, until fresh evi- 
dence to the contr^ is produced, I would look upon it as of 
real Egyptian origin. ^ All the main incidents are Egyptian, 
though minor alterations and fresh incidents might have 
been added by Karian dragomans as the centuries ^rolled 
by. It seems quite possible that the tale may date back 
to an early dynasty and in smne way be connected with the 
myths of Isis and Osiris. 

It found its^ay to Greece somewhere about 450 b.c., 
when it became incorporated with ancient Greek myths of 
pre-Homeric date. It received fresh impetus by its inclusion 
in the Seven Sages, and kindred mediieval collections. The 
numerous languages into which these collections were trans- 
lated spread the tale of the Two Thieves all over Europe. 
This dissemination may have been considerably helped by the 
gypsies, who picked up the tale in the Balkans and included 
It m their general sto^-in-trade of stories. 

The “Tale of Rhampsinitus,” therefore, affords one of the 
most interesting and p^ect examples of the longevity and 
migration^f a really good tale, the history of which can be 
traced for over two thousand, three hundred years. 
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[** Ueber die alte dentache 
Uebenetaung dea Ralflah 
nod Diniaah”l(Meal Md 
OeeUeai, 238; [“Zur Ver- 
hieltang indiaiAer Fabein 
Endilnngen**] Orieot 
• Md Oeddemt, &9o> ; Intio- 
daethm to Bickell’a Aalihw 
a. Dammog, 219 
Bengal, the probable bone of 
the AiUpodrin. 210 



B. F. R. and A. F. F. (ie. Sir 
R. F. BoftMi ami .F. F. 
Aibafthooi). See under 
A.F.F.aad&F.R. 
Bbriri^OMe JBbrin. tbe(N«. 

291), 3o> 

Bhavtal, 81. 82 
Fhavafaraaan, BrAh,aan 
named, 124 


BhiUa maiden, the, 28 
Bhillaa, 28, 29 
Bbma, King, 142o* 

Biehell, G., KaHlog and 
GaaBiV. Intro. T. Benfey. 
Leipaig, 1876, 219 
Bidpal a^ Mp^yt the fiiat 
Eonnean nae of the name, 
240 

Bindo, a maater- builder 
named. 267, 268 
Biada, ** point,*' woond given 
|]^|^eetii on ooman’a body, 

Biadaaaria, •'gariandofdota.’* 
a mw of tecth-marka on a 
vuman’a body, 194 
Birbal, eoort-jeater of the 
Emperor Xkbar, atory of, 

Bloomdeld. Prof. If.. I86a>; 
*'The Aft of Stedlng in 
Hindu Fiehon,** Aaur. 
Joam. PhiL, 61n^ 64, 
142ii>, 143n. 158a ; “ Falae 
Aaeetiea and Nana in 
Hindu Fiction,** Joam. 
Aaeer. Oriat. Sn., 102a*; 
•• Jooeph and Potiphar In 
Hindu Fiction,’* 7mnr. 
Amer. PhU. Aee., 176; The 
Life mad Storieeofthe Jmiaa 
Saeior PArfeomilha, BalU- 
aaore, 1919. 176; [••On 
Beennring Piiy jhicIfoUfa in 
Hindu Fietloo— the Uogh 
and Ciy Motif**] Joam. 

' damr. OrieaL See., 37a> 
Boccaccio. Deeaaieroae, 13a* 
Bodhbattva. a (one whom 
ea aen ee b perfect know- 
ledge), 183-157, 160, 161- 
164 

Bohn'a [Antiquarian Library], 
edition of the Gerio 
Jbamnami, 138n*; dnari- 
eal Ubmiy. 940n> 

Bolte, Johim and PMfvka. 
Georg, duowdmqpn an dm 
Kiadea- wad HoamAreheu 
der Jri idw Griana, 3 vob., 
Leiprig. 1913, 1915, and 
191M^, 66, niP, lOOnt, 
117n^, 183n*, 167fi>, 267, 
278 

Bamh ay Sanakrit Seiiea, 216 
Boaapm. C H., M-Lorv a/ 
Ike Seahel .Parannai, Ldn., 
1909,65 


Brand, J., Ofneraariam an Ike 
PopatarAadqmlieeo/Gnd 
lirilatB.3vob.. Ldn., 1849. 
lOOn*. 80ln 

Brandca, J.. on the Malm 
venion of KmkUk mi 
Diaaimh, 239 

Brhmlhatka,EeeaiearGa9A^ 
et to, F. LacAte, 211 
Brihot halha, the. 207, 208 ; 
one of the fimrindepoidenk 
atreama of the MAofmfrn 
(Ugeiton), 208, Somndeva 
and, 39. vcnlana of 
the Pedehmimdn, 210-216 
BrihathmlhAmokimi, Kahe- 
mendim. 211-213 
Broekelmann. C, ••Kalda wu- 
Dinma,” firmdkamlb of 
leUm, 234, 2aM^rM 
Broekhaoa. Prof., 109n^, 
118n>. 128a>,148n>,216 
B[nickluma] text of the 
K.S.S.. Oie. 22n>. 47n*. 
IO 611 P, 12811 ^, lS4n*, 1360 ^, 
148a*, 204i^, 216 
Brown. W. N., ••The Pallcn- 
tantm in Modem Indian 
Folk-Lore,*' Joan. Amer, 
Orieot. Soe., 48a*, 40a*. 
6 Sa*, Ola; "Eacaping one’a 
Fate . . .** dbrdwf m Uomm 
oj MmukeBbamfUd, 186a* 
Rnprane, Sir Thomm, •• Faf- 
gar Birorr **— i.e. P n a d o 
dario Eaidemieo, Ldn., 
1646, 135a 

Brugach, on the etymology 
of the name Rhamprinitaa, 
280 

Bod, the old Syriac verrion 
•• Kalilag wa Dimnag,” 
219 

Br^Mi^bha, a kingnaared, 

Bodge, Sir WalUo, 283- 
266; OmrieaadtheEgepdmi 
Renrredmo, 254 
Bahler, J. G. [••Ihe Vrihat- 
hatha of Kohemeadia*n 
/adiBadoCiaHam.219 
Bdhlei-Kielliom MSS. of the 
•• Tatar of the 

Faietataafru, 216 
Bumdl. A. C., -The Brihab- 
kathA-me 6 iarf,** The 
dmdM 211 . 21 S 
Burton, & F., ne Tkemmad 
BMfr nrd n 1880^ 

1 U 6 . 13n*. 43^^68, 66 , 
97iil, ISSn*. 177, 18 I 1 #; if 
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ftnton, R. P. ee rti imJ 
PtHUmgrtmti or, TkeTmkof 
TaUt . . . afG. B. Baafo, 
Un..l803,lln>,l68ii,172n 
Barton, Sir R, F., and Arbath- 
nbt. F. F., Ama^-Baaga. 
See wider A. F. F. end 
B. F. R. 

Barode or Bnna?eh, court 
phyiidan, tianiutor of the 
PaKekaiaatra into Peidan, 
218 

[Biuk, R. HJ Sagas fnm the 
Far East, Lin.. 1873, «3iiS 
77iii, 153nS 167n^ 
Baitenrorth, H., ZigtagJaar- 
agrr m Mia ; or, The 
Aatipades of the Far East, 
• Boston, 1887, 49 m 1 
BnEWfnihr, violer of Noohlr- 
wan or Chosroea I, King 
of Persia, 218 


Campbell, J. F., 
TaletoftheWeHHig. 
Edinburgh, 1C 
46iiS 167n> 

Campbell, Klllis, The Seven 
Sages of Fame, 1907. I28n, 
ISfinS 260fi\ 263, 264, 
266ii), 287 ; Stn^ of the 
Bamaace of the Seven Sages 
vnthSpeeiat. . ..1898,263ii’i 

Capitolinas, the temple of 
Jupiter, 64 

Capua. John of, 98nS 237 ; 
Directorinm vi/ee AimoiHr, 
220 

Carcassis, Amauld of, llln> 

Cardonne, See under Gal- 
land and Cardonne 

Carey, Henry, Herodaias. 
Bern's Classical Llbrsiy, 
1877, 246nx 

Cento SereUe Antuhe (see 
Borghinl's edition, Milan, 
1804). 13ai 

Cercyon, son of Agamedes, 
256, 267 

Chakladar, H., "Vatsyiiyana 
— the Author of the Kilma- 
sitra: Dste and Place of 


Ongin," Jount. of the Dept 
of Letters of the University 
of CnAmMo. 193 
Chama/i deer, 29 
ChAnakya the Wise, 221 
Chsndkla maidep, 39, 40, 85, 
86 

Chapdkl* Maidenv Story of 
the Ambitious, 86-86 


Chondripl^a, king named, 87 

Chandnsm, a meiehaat 
named. 201. 202. 204 
Cbandrasana(i.c. Moon lake). 
101, lOlni 

Chan d ralrf.'Balararman's 
wife, 19 

Chanz Pernmenus, priest 
and historian. 256. 257 
Chaturdanta, a leader of 
elephants, 101-102 
Chaucer. Prioress's Tate, 
SqiMs Tale. 27h* : The 
Iwresses Tale . . . from 
the CMerbnty Tales, W. W. 
Sheet. Oiford, 1874, 27 m>. 
Seealoo under W. W. Sheet 
Chaovln. Victor. 231, 232, 
234 236, 238. 241, 266fi4; 
BibUographie des Oavrages 
Arabes, im, 16n>, 66,87iiS 
94a>. lOlfii, 122ii». 183n, 
147nS 163»S 177, 181n>, 
183aS 210, 219. 2^0a^ 
232, 234-242, 266 
Chevennes, E., Catyeenteontes 
et apo/agnesestraus dn Trip- 
iMa ehmois, 3 rols.. Peris, 
1910-1911, 63n» 

Cheihho, L, cd. of KaMah 
and Dirnnah, Beyrouth, 
1905,236* 

Cheops prosUtutes hit own 
daughter. 254 

ClAidm, hiMra, snmgd, etc., 
opening of Indian thieft 
tunnel, 142n> 

Chirsjivin, minister of Meg- 
havonu, 99. 104-107, 1(»- 
113 

Chitrogrfva, the king of the 
pigeons, 74 
Chitrokate, 5, lu 
Chitrfnga, a deer named, 
78-80 

Chosroes I (or Klsre), King 
of Persia, 218 

Chowrie, one of the dee 
emblems of royalty, 176, 
176 

Chowrie (fly-whisk), 29, 100, 
175, 176; and umbrella for 
anointing a king, 100 
OmUarPadema ^tdm (No. 

193), 143n, 163»i 
Cicero, Tese, Dtsp., 267 
Gouston, W. A. (Note in 
Barton’s Nigats), l77 ; Book 
of Kaodles.Lin., ISW, 68n, 


Goaston, W. A.—mikmd 
ma^iTheBodktfaMi. 
had, Giumnm, %ni^ 

127n>,^l Flmtmfsma 
a PMaa Garden and tkker 
Amn, Ldn., 1890, lOln^ ; 
Pio^mkr Take aad FkSoae, 
thesr Migrariona aad TVaaa* 
formatsdns, 2 volt., Edin- 
burgh end London, 1887. 
66, M7. 275.285 


Coelho, A.. Oados Peasskres 
Portamuaet, Lisbon, 1879, 
55ii». 67fi>. 105n. 109ii*, 
188n^ 


Comporetti, D.. NoesHine 
PopM ItaSaae, 1875, 275 
Oonstontlnesctt, Pr Barinr. 
Friths deUmhtt&Lgtsralara 
pgsnUordin Bmaaty.lVtS, 


Cmdond edition of the Seven 
Wise Masters, tiie, 266 
Coiquin. £.. JCw Cbuter JMIrw 
ei L'Oeeident, Pkris, 1922. 
177; Conies Pop alaim A 
Lorraine, SW 

Cowell. E. B.. The JMha; 
or. Stories of the BadiMa's 
Farmer Bmhs, tronststhd 
by Various Hondt, end 
edited by. 6 volt., 
bridge, 1695-1907, 8ni. 
63nS 64, 79ii», 98hi, 89 h«, 
100ii».101«i*> 16iM*,157nV 
163n»,176 

Cowell, E. B., and 'Gough, 
A. E., The Sanm*Dard^ 
Saipgraka, TrUbn-er*! 
Oriental Series, London. 

1882. 161fi» 


Crane, T. F., Italian Femdar 
Tales, Ldn., 1886, 66 

Crooke, W., ••King Midas 
and his Ass’s Ears,” Foth- 
Lore, 11«'; The F^sdar 
ReS^ end FoIhLore of 
Nowwm India, 2 vols., 
Ldn., 1896, 87n>, 30^. 
59n^ lOlni, 126ai. 160ii>. 
176; Tnbes and Castes of 
the Swth-Weriem Frovbtees 
and Ondh, 4 vols , Colcntta, 
1896, 176 

Cmr«(100hdAf.orl0, 000,000), 
6, 7. 9-12 

Cunningham. General A., 
Stiaa of Bharkvt, Ldn,. 
18T^ The Ancient 

Chu^i^^^o/ India, Ldn., 
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D. text of the K.S.S. See 
under l>[arfxpniid] 
Jtmxnmke, e jtekel nemed, 
43-45. 46 60-66, 68. 

03, 218 

Dxmei, M. Longworth, 
<«Balochi Teles, " Foih 
Idtrt, 49fi^ 

DeniOld, O., the Old Slevonie 
timns. of the KalUak and 
DmHok. Stanae, Zagfeb, 
1870, 236, 238 
Dnrbha gnu, 186 
Deijlllng, 59hP 
Dls, Bebo Sent Chendn,00n* 
Daiuckukkedwa, or “biting 
with the teeth,'* 194, 196 
Dasent, G. W., Pomdar TaUi 
from the None, Edinburgh, 
1869,3i|i. lle^ “DeOelf 
van Bragg h e," Zed^. d. 
AUerth., 384 

Datun, sweetmeats mixed 
with the juice of the, 146, 
146a^ 

Davids. T. W. Bhys, BnddkiH 
Birth StorUe, 2 vds , 
Triibner's Oriental Series, 
Ldn., 1880, 3x1, 6eji«,79it«. 
98x1, looxt 
Dcoesn, the. 23, 186 
De GnbematisL See under 
Gubcraatis, A. de 
Delphi, the Oracle at, 266 ; 

the temple at, 266-268 
Derenboofg, J., Deux verenmt 
hihf^mee dm Here de KaUUth 
et Dimadh, 220; Johammiede 
Capua Dirrcforiasi viUe 
hmmuB, 237 

DevsdAsa, a householder 
named, 19, 20 

Devaghosha, Vajmvega bora 
as, 109 

Deviyajra, a Vldykdhara 
named, 34-30 

Devaterman, a Brahman 
named, 138, 139 
Devaterman, a monk named, 
223 

Dhanadeva, a merchant 
named. 147-160 
Dlianeivara, 178 
Dharmabuddhl (“ virtuooalv- 
minded”), 69-61; 61 h> 
Dharmahalpadrmma, 186ui 
Dhavalamukha. his Trading 
Friend and his Fighting 
Friend, Storv of, 87-88 
Dldhltlmat, a hermit turned, 
33; hermitage of, 32 


Axdrr. 1. 2. 6. 10.12,69,60. 
61. 187, 188; the monk^ 
that swallows, 10-13 
Diptanajana, minister of 
Avamarda (“Flame-^e"), 
105, 106, 106x 
Dhya, the meaning of, 176 
Dcue of Venice andthe Thief, 
Story of the. 267-274 
Dohada motif, the. 127»i 
Donl, U Moral Ftlotophia, 
220, 237, 238 

Dorn', The Morotl PhiloeoMe 
qf, T. North. 220 
Douee, Francis, Ilhutratieme 

I f Saakepeare, 2 vols., Ldn., 
807, 87x1 

D'Penha, G. F., “ Folk-Loreof 
Salsette," /i^isM Antiquary, 

Dubois, J. A.. Le Paaleha- 
Tanira, 48x1. gs^s 237 
DulfAiU (i e of bad charaeterl. 

Devsidtea's wife, 20, 02xi 
Dir Mdrll. See under Mdril, 
Eddlestand du 

Dunlop, John, Geeduehle der 
Proea^kitmgen oder Ge~ 
eehiekte der Bomaae . . . 
Anmerkungen von Felix 
Liebieeht. Berlin. 1861, 
13x1, 87x1, HIM, 162x1, 
186n> 

Dorgi (PArvaU, Cauri), wife 
of Siva. 146, 185 
DTurglprasad] text of the 
1C.S.S., the, 22x1, 23x1, 
24x1.31x1.36x1,61x1,60x1. 
71x1,76x1,77x1,79x1,81x1, 
106x>, 129x1, 136x1, 146x*, 
180x*, 200x1, 204x* 
Dushtabuddhl (“evil- 
minded”), 69-61, 61M, 
143a 

Eaatwick, Edward B., brans. 
TkeAnvitr-iSuhaiU; or. The 
livAfs of Canopui, 1864, 
220; Allahabad, 1914, 240, 
Eberh^, A., Phiiogeloe Hier- 
oetee et Phlagm Facetke, 
Berolini, 1869, 133xi 
^ddstand du Mdril, Pbeaiet 
InddUee, Baldo, 73xi 
Edgcrton, IVof. Franklin, 
Mx*. 207. 208, 219, 220, 
221, 230; “Evil-Wit, No- 
W'it and Honest -Wit,” 
JouTH. Amer. Orient. Soe., 
69x1 ; “ PaflcLdivyidblviss, 
or Choosing a King . . . 


EdMrton— eexfixiinf 
Jam*. Amer. Onent. Soe., 
170; The Puehatardra Re- 
eo aOr uded, 2 vds., 1924, 
66x1. lleP, 101x1, 102x1, 
lOOnl-i, 109x1. 207x1, 208. 
200. 213, 214, 217, 221 
Egypt, enatom of wearing 
bearda in Aneient; 263- 
264 

Egypt and Greece, Intimate 
relationB between (664-610 
b . c .),208 

Egypt and India, rdatlons 
between, 286 

Elaaar, Elaxar, or Eleaxar, 
editor of Hebrew version 
of AafilsA end DuaxoA. 239 
Elliot Smith, Prof., on the 
tale of Rhampainitus, 266 
Ellis, Havelock. The Puehr 
otogy of Sex, 6 vols., lS9ni 
Ei^nns, klngof Orehomenus, 

Europe, the Book of SioddAd 
brwght to. 260; In the 
eleventh century the 
Paheholantra reaehes, 207 
Eustathius (or Eumathios, 
sumamed Maerembolites), 
The Story of Huemme and 
Hyeoumae, 200x* 

” External Soul ” moAf, 127xi 
Ejsinga, P. P. Rooru van, 
KomA ex Daounah Mar 
leueh, 1844, 239 

Falconer, Keith-. See Kclth- 
Falooner, I. G. N. 

Fausb^ll, V., The JtUmka, 
togMerwith tie Commentary, 
7 vols., London and Kopen- 
hagen, 1877-1397, 127 hi 
F errand, G., Coatee POpedohree 
Matagoehee, Paris. 1893, 
1371? 

Firensuola, A., Diacorn degli 
Animah, 220, 238 
Fleeson. K. N., UoeFolt-Lere 
of Farther India, New 
York, 1899. 69x> 

Fletcher, John, Buie a fVife 
and hare a Wife, 13xi 
Fletcher, John, and Shake- 
speare. The Two Xobfe 
Kmemeu, 69ni 

Flinders Petrie, Sir, mi the 
correct form of the name 
Rhampainitus, 261 ; on the 
origin of the tde of Rhamp- 
ainitos, 266 
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La, CMf d Xm- 

Ma», lOfa^. 10I»S 13li^, 
ISlhi 

Faraelltad. EgUla. -SaliM- 
lORi'' [Tdiu Idmildu 
LombLIOI* 

lMa»; 

fiM 0 / Gimiv aw, W. 

M4 

Frv^ Ma^, OM Dteem 

FmMhe,A.T.A.,niawhi^ 

fMLel|ia4.18tt>lMS, 

SOI* 

Gaal, G.. Mhdtm 4cr 
faraa, VieBm. 1821. 1 W 
GmdgMtmmkm^ Kdldmni- 
‘ J, Vidfamgm, 


GaUofc dan in Mewlr, tha, 
178 

Ga^ika, a kia^ named. 22. 

Galtaad. A., Lav Oodt$ d 
FeUm mikmm de Bdfd 
ddv Le l n Ma, 2fnk., IWia. 

1124. 241 

Galland's mta aT X2e 
Fakfaaa/lte, 240-242 
Gallaad and Gudonne. 
CadtidFMamditma.de 
mifaiddtLdmm.?dda, 

1776.241 

G a n d h a r va |i riB c e» ,3> 
Ganeia. aon of Siva and 
PtovaU. 1 

Gangea, Ik river, 148, 188 
Gaidn da Taaiy. See under 
Taan, Gavrin de 
Gavnda (aon of VinaU). 07. 
82.82a* 

Gaaler, M., Bdbmgi sar 
anfMeHeadai Sag^ md 
MdnAeakmde, Bochaiest. 
1882, 128a: Stadia md 
Tedi, 128a 

Gaulnln. See under Sahid, 
David 

Ganri (Pbvatl, Duigi, ete.), 
irifeaf&va.S6.27 
Gautama, enne of, 98 
Gampia, P. de. Ctafifa e 
. de AUatbk bem mtr 
b,237 

Gelcit, liewdlyn'e ftitbfol 
bound, 138a> 

Gelliua, Aulaa [bocfcv iUtienl. 
168a> 


Germana, tree - vorabip 
aHBaiWritteaadMt, 11 t 
Ghutaand Bmaiu, Slaqf of 
tim Tun TU^ 14X 
Ittd. 148-147; aa^ln m 
laid bf Hemdatna. 248- 
225; diibcBk veniana of. 
248; lamwnaa In mUefc 
dmOarity be- 


S91 

Gower. Jobn. tnfnM 
oiuk 4 r.l 97 u> 

Oneee. 


belwednBMani,(884- 
810 »j€.)rms Ido of 


Hewdaini* tale of 


249 

aandmdla 

wUderllmftHi£,14B.148 

Gihli, E. J. TV Hutaw 
^ da Ferip Fednr, Ldn., 
1888, lB8d^ 

G^JrndmiHa. 184), 188n> 

€&». H. A.. Sbuiiir Stariav 
/ram e OaMae »adm» 2 
vnh^ Ldm. 1880, 182d 

Giavanni, Ser. /I f kavnaa 
jE^od.W.G.Wal«.). 

Gliiifkfi. Oried n^ Omdmd, 
S 88 . 2 I 1 b> 

Godk, A. D., UmddmBt 
Lodi Oaaaknl Uhnur, 
24Ba>.284 

Gomam, G. l..,cd. ABrianf ■/ 
ike 8mm f^m Mariam d 
298# 

Mer af Nam- 
14.18,18^98. 
22.27,88,41.420,88.87. 
72. 82. 80^97,98. 118, 119, 
128. 127, 122, 187. 188. 
182, 108, 187, 184, 171, 
174, 178. 188, 188, 188, 


MMB.I9ikAomeffc- 
EKfibler’a.SvalaL, 
Ldnrig. 1870. 3a>, lid. 
117i^84a>. 171d 
Goonetilleke, W., "Camnaau- 
live Folk-Loac,’* nrCW 
tdid. 84 

Goman’ S.. SdaaA of Akme. 
Edited hf E. Aiber in hla 
Engliah Eeprinta, 1868, 
B5d,138N 

Gotemvaidhana. kiaf named, 
162-164 

Gough, A. E., The Skme- 
Glariaaa y^tynka, lOld. 
See finder under CoweD, 
Eua 



.Reg. Am. 8m^ 188n> 
aaJS 


ISlelB,8hAamL 
SeeMdmSWa 
GriEa. W. &, na Jemmme 

^ MMA UdTSn. 

CffiEth, hnr. F. L, aw lio 
arigiaarthotaledrr^-^ 


J.. MAekmi Fkk 
Berilu.l8M,18d.2» 
a. Aeab, IkadmwJII^ 
p. 4 aula., LML.lfi0- 
.ITId 

Grimaa. J. md W., Awk El- 
Jh mk nk m. LdjWifc 18W, 
8 d;.Endk^ailwiimiv 
elm. Borila. 1812-18U, 
82a^, 88,19aF,10Qd, lB8d, 
218.281. Seedaomdor 
Folle,J. 

J. V.. tern om 
Vmg, IdOTlldd 


Giaamn. F. IL,C^M- 
Toha, Ldn., 1888, 215; 

Gnbenmia, A. do. Umhaf 
i fe iah p , 2 vak. Ldn., 
linTlSd, lOOd. lOld, 
lOfc^. lOld, 180d. U7n» 
GiViidri(m). ••aaonk,” kiln 

Gd^d!!^j|erifdSEJ^ 

theGadorWeallh),128 
Gnpd^. ■dhar af the 
Bpkd4dka,Uk 


diee^MS-'^ 

IIadyiEhaUb,S28 
Hahn. F..BUemdirGdriaa- 
nd dtr keidtmekm Rob: 
. . ., Gitenloh. 1908, 88 
HaD, Dr H. E E., an the 
laleorRhamprinilBa,9B8 
Haranehandra Chakiadar. 

r,H. 
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Hardv, B. Spence. Eattern 
UMackim. Leailoa. 18S0, 
163ii» 

Herifhoshe, • Brihngan 
nuBcd, m 

HuUSUm, minister of Nsn- 
vihsnadstts, 19, 20 

HsiIm, T., JfeoN‘Lorr, Ldn., 
16&, 101s> 

Hsrrii. J.. ed. of Tke FMet 
.... Ldn.. 1699, 


Hanhs era. the, 39 

Hanha-vardhana (a.d. 606). 
36 

Haraharatl. Queen of Batni' 
kan.30 

Hartland. B. S.. BUml mtd 
Be&eJ, Ldn., 1914. 177; 
The Sdeeee cj Fein Teiee, 
Ldn.. 1861. 3«*: ‘Olie 
Voice of the Stone of 
tlfaUny.'* FeUt-Lere, 177 

Harvard Oriental Senea, 
216 n 1, 217fii 

Haale, meamre of diatance, 

222 

Hanghton, H. L., ^ori md 
FSh-Lare m Ike l/aadliMa. 
Ldn., 1913. 66 

HanteavUle. Jeande (Joannea 
de AlU Silra). 260 

Havdoek Ellis See under 
Ellla, H. 

Hemaprabhft, queen of King 
Fkdmskata, 32 

Hemaprabhi. daughter of 
Boddhiprabha. 188-192; 
the dream o^ 190; and 
Lakshmisena, Story irf,188- 
192 

Herbert, Ia Romans de Dolo- 


Heritage. S.J. H.. The £ar^ 
EagUshFammsaJiheGmIa 
JtoaMBoraai. London, 1876. 
87a>. 104a>, 138a> 

Hertcl. Johannes, 58ai, ao7- 

209. 213, 216. 217, 219, 
231. 232. 984-836. 238.240; 
Data Kamhn Cheeitm. Die 
Mha Pruaa Dag^i, 3 vote.. 
Leipaig. 1922. 142 n^*< Bin 
altindis^cs ‘Nairenbeeh." 
Benehte ic. d. Ferhaedlmigm 
d. hgL sdchsisehem CesetL d. 
Wmensehmfieet phUoL‘hist. 
Ktasse, 213. 2Ite>; Dae 
Pairoiantn,sdae Gteehiehle 
mad setae Ferbreitang, 
Leinaig and Berlin, 1914, 
66ii^. 64. 175. 207 n1 208, 

210. 216, 219, 232-241; 
The Paaehaiaaira ...m the 
Receaaiom, calted Paadht- 
Umaaaha. . .. 1908. 217f|i ; 
Tat PaneJuaaatra-Teet q/* 
Paraabhadra, 1912, 216i^. 
217 h*; The Passehataatrm- 
Test of Ponabhadra and 
its Rdadoa to Tetds . . 
1912, 217ai; Das sudtiehe 
P^tcataadrut Leipaig and 
Berlin. 1906, 209ii>.^a*; 
TaatrdUigajfika. Die dlteste 
Fassaag dei Pladeaimidra, 
l^ipaig and Berlin, 1909, 
42a\ tia*. 46a*. 48a*. 49a>, 
0aa>. 63ai, 55a^, 55a*. 660*. 
99ii*. 61 a* 64. 66, 73n*, 
76ni,76a*.77a*.90a».99a^. 
lOOa*. 101a*. 102a>. 104a>. 
106a*.107n*MOBn*. 109a*. 
112fi*. I27a*. 130 a*. ISSa*. 
209 a** 211; Dber das 


pathos, 260, 262, 263, 274 
Hermea (i.e. Thoth) playing 
draughts with the moon, 
252 

Heiodotaa. 246, 248-251, 254, 
255.257,268;£/uAiiy,245. 
258; taleof Rhampainitns, 
146n>. 245, 285; similar 
points between Somadeva’a 
Ghata and Karpam and 
tale of Rhampamitua of, 
249 ; Story of Gha^ and 
Karpara as told by, 245- 
248; date when he wrote 
hia Hiskny, 258 
Herodotas . . fromtheBaekr 
Teel. H. Caiy. 245a* 
Herodotas . . LoebQassieat 

Ubrarp, 245a* 


TeMtrShhjfSyha, die tahsiir- 
iacAr. ..Leipaig and Berlin. 
1904, 209 a*' "IBe Knah- 
lung «oir Kaufmann Cam- 
paka,* /fd. d. d. Marg. 
(its, 1911, 186a* 

Hervieux, L [Ler FaboKstes 
Latins], 0 vola., Paris, 1884- 
1899, m 

HleiucIes,^iAoycLuv,a collec- 
tion of 'otrrua (witticiama), 
03 a. See also under 
Rberhard, A. 


Hllka, A., iitslona Seplem 



Himalayas, the, 28, 31, 
32, no, 123, 159. 160, 171, 
172, 173 


HiiBQiya, a mouse named, 74- 


a merchant 


liiBQiya, a n 

76,78B0 
Hinpyanpla, 
named, 2 
HinqyakaBpn, dcstrayed by 
Vishpu in form of Nan- 
siqiha, In^ 

Hinipyiksba and Mfigiaka. 

lekha. Story of. 171-174 
Hirapyapnra, town In 
Kahnira, 171 

HUapadeia, the. 47fi!*, 48a* 
Hit^mdeda, The, or •• Friendly 
Advice.” Niiftyapa. 210 
Holland. W. L.. ed. of Baa 
Back der Bei^aeie, An- 
thonius von Pfiw or Pforr, 
Stottgart. 1860, 238 
Homes. Or Nathaniel, 
Bnrnamhgie, 1660, 201n 
Hnlme, W. H.. Peter Al- 
^Aom’tBiiciplbM CUrioalis, 


Hunt, Margaret, Gnaaa'a 
UoasehoU Tates, 2 vola., 
Ldn., 1884, 66 
Hyria, King of, Hyrieus, 256 
Hyrieoa, Kii^ of Hyria, 266 


India, relations between 
Bgyptand,286; foUtasan 
agriciiltnral race in, 165n* 

Indra, the diarloteer of 
(MitaU). 31 

lsldoreofSevdle[iS'lpnohgUB]. 

201a 

Isis and Oaiiis, Myths of, 
255,286. 

livaravamian, son of Ratna- 
varman, 5-8, 10-13 

Iyengar, K Rangaawami, 
The K&oMrSJdra (or Saeiue 
of Lave) qf Sri FaUaaa a aa, 
Lahore, 1921, 193 


Jabili, story of the sage, 39, 
40 

Jacobi. H.. Hfoda Tates. 
See under J. J. Meyer, 
176 

Jacobs, Josefdi, 236; Moratl 
Phdos^ of Dona, 220, 
235, 241; "Pedigree of 
the Bidpai Literature,” 
220; Pointer’s Pataee of 
Pteasare, Limdon, 18W, 
267 

Jide, Heinrich, Aasdem Mor^ 
geataade, Thier- Novelhm 
naeh Bidpai, Leipaig, 1859, 
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Jamm (Jnnuw, or Yoaaiii), 
the river, 65 

JiUdta, The, ITS; lide (No. 
38). 48 h 1; AMre-oMo 
(No.S91),3»»; GitfAofNo. 
164). 16311^; JT^UUm 

B , 55ii«: 

IQOiii; Ku^ 
I66j^; Kwr^ 
U6),79iif:jicSm- 

o. U»). 176; 
(No. 546). 64; 
iVohnbo (NV aO). lOlMt; 
Saimktira (No. 73), 157 a': 
SndUhMa (No. 346). 
^m'; Aim (No. 316), 
lOlf^: Sikacamma (No. 
189), 99ii»: SamtaaOra 

(No. aOS), ia7fi': UtMm, 
(No. 310). 68 a'; Fsaatmda 
(No. 67). 137n' 

Jiiata, Cunbridgc edition of 
the. 3«'. 63«\ 64. 79ii>. 
96 a>. 99/i>, lOOn', 101 a'->, 
166n<, 167m'. 163m', 176; 
Fenab^ira edition of the. 
137«' 

Jitatmiikaoaffamii . . Baddkut 
Birth Storia; ar JitaSm 
Tales, . . . MylAe.T.W. 
Rbya D«vlda. 3 m'. 6Sn«. 
79 m» 98m', IOOm* 
Jerendraaeni, the beutUol, 
197 

Jerome, anecdote by St, 184ii' 
Jethabhal, G., Indian Foih~ 
Lore, Limbdl, 1903. 64 
JibanandaVldyasagan. See 
Vidyaaagara 

Jinaruahita, a friend of 
Slkharn. aOl, aDln' 
Joannea de Alta Silva (Jean 
de llanteaville), venion of 
Dolapalhos in Latin praae. 


Joel. Rabbi. pomiUe 
poaer of the Hebrew 
venion of the FenlaD 
.fiit«iri$MAaiik.a20.a37 
John of Capna, 98 h'. 337; 
Direetoriam aitg hamaag, 
aaO. 838 

Johnaon. F.. tnna. of the 
HUapadeBi, 310 
Jolly. W J.. ]43ft> 

Jonea, Sir W., tnna. oT the 
HilMadeSa, 310 
Jdlg, B^TlfoiWDliaeAeJfSirvlea- 
jaami^f, IniialMmeIc, 1868, 
63 nI. ian> 


Jelien. Stanlaba. Las Aaa- 
ddaaa, CsaUa el Aaalagaes 
JiadieBf, 3 vote., FartailBia, 
67ii«, 67ii^, 68n>, 661^, 
TOM'-*, 71i^». 73»'. 84n'. 
aiM^a 93 n>, 64n>, 64i^, 
IW, 105m'. lllf^, 114ii', 
116 m'. 116i^* 

Jupiter Capito Hn aa, temple 
of, 64 

Jy^ah^nbha, a kinf nanaed, 

Kaehehhapa JSMaiu (No. 176). 
66j^ 

KMasnhart, The, aj Bifa, 
tiana. C If. Bidding. 1896. 

Kidambari. a friend of 
lfahifvet&.36.40 
Kaden. W.. Valer dan Oiiam- 
idamem, l^pilg, 1880^ 
Kallilaa. 36. l34. 166, 170 
KaKiah and maaah, 41n'. 
318, 316 

Kalpa— i.c: one thouaand 
Mahilyagaa. or 4330 
million yean. 27 a' 

Kalylpa Ifalla, Aimsgn- 
Raaga, 163-165 
Kalyi^varman, a friend of 
Dhandamokha. 87 
Kalyanavatl, Wife of King 
Sfanhahala. 33-35 
Kim; (the God of Lore), 
88n^,S6 

Kama Shaatra Society, the, 
163 

Kimandaki NftUiatn, the. 
317 

Kambugriva, a tortoiae 
named, 55. 66, ITOa' 
Kanahikiha, king named, 
171, 174 

Kinehanibha, a city named, 
32 

Kinchanapum. 6, 10, 11 
Kinchanapori, a city railed, 
27 

Kinclianafringa. a town of 
on we Himalayaa, 


Kanchanavega. a king of the 
Vidyidhana. 96 
Kanyuulija, 87 
Knpsnjatm (hMtb-cock or 
CttAoo), l02uX 
Ki^njala, a bird named, 103- 

Kaiataka, a jackal named, 43- 
45. 47. 50, 68, 63, 318 


Kariana ae Cbnrnd In bfpl, 
351 

jranm Arialn, the, 157 h' ’ 
Kai^lla, lnhiM»aBl oC 66 
Kaqmrm, the SanakHI for 
*‘pot,'’145N>; Slaiyofthe 
Two Thlevea, Ghaifo and. 
143, 143 m'. 143-147 
Kaahmir. powlblehomeoflhe 
BnhahtsM,tll i nomibte 
home of the FaMaUadra, 
308; the TaaMddmiaitd 
MSS. of the PMdUmtra 
found In, 306 

Klllnith Fif^riuig Famb, 
eo-ediCor ^f od. of the 
^ha! Ju/4iiaayari and 
xWiaritalM213.316 
Kafmlra. 178,116, 183 
Kafmlra. thehome ofaeiencea 
and virtue, 171; lo 
PitaUpntra.l1ie Mendieaiit 
who tnvelled fkom, 178- 
180, 1^-183 ; region In 
^aouthofthe Himilajaa, 

Kal^apa, the hermitage of, 

Katlka,theialandor,67 
JCaiid JWaMwl rrip^va- 
]Uyalftt^lyir}, 64. See 
the Bangalore ed. of 186Q 
In Tamil and JBngllah 
Katkdka^, That at, Traaaara 
of Skaiaa, trnna. C. H. 
Tawney, 1865. 17 m1, 136m', 
136mM76 

Kathamnkha, Intradncthm to 
Ptdidu da idm, 231-3^ 
Katha-sarU-sHgin, Soaudeva, 
311, 313-216 

KathasaritsOgan, Stadksahaat 
the, T. S. Saajor, 38a^. 
79m'. Wt 139m'. 13401. 
159a'. 2Q0m', 213, 213 
Kaumvas, the IMeMhSrata), 
98h' 

Kairiimbl. 1. 162. 166, 304 
Kavadh (Kobad), King of 
Perala, 318 

Keith Falconer, 1. G. N., 
Kahiah and D b aaahi ar,na 
Fabla of Kdpm, Cam- 
bridge, 1885, 319; 243 
Keller. H. .A., Dpodaliaaas 
I.e6en von Haas ton Bahai, 
IStl, 76a^; Roaanu da 
U, Tttbingen, 


1 

Kern. Dr. 50 m', !06ii^. 136ii*. 
1714». 180 m>. 1671^ 
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iidiki, ft coartcsui Liekicdrt, F.- 

16-18 aOii^, 98ii^. lOIW, lOli^. 

196 Apifa Jitaia(Nk636). 166ii^ lllii^. IW, IW, IShf, 

aabm,dUiln,mn^dU., KmwigBMim Mm (Vm. lXm,Wln 

mtlMihSmr* Mthf Li^iif&«,39.900 

KmmM^T,SUdm,M, Uevdi^’B frithIU 
«li^, M “ ‘ 


K»MUhm ^Tk$, 

Tkmmmm Maftad, 

1861.940 ■oftcd.lSB 

KkUNm. F.. Bihkr, G.. aod. JTifa'Fip^ Jitab (Hol UB). 

•dilan of « Taiwan 64 

atr," 1868-1860. 916 

Seeander Laette. F..JEMijarGapi^ Lariaa. 

.KiHb 

■(BBliiaclaofKBfcia, 911 

the Gad of Wealth). 31, U Featafae. SeeFaatafaie, MaeeaDedi. J. A.. Tie GUf- 
36 La ABeda/Fhiaa,Lda..l906, 

198ft 

ader. F., traar of Lm 

VmUrnniaSeftSafftdm 
JEaar. Pdta. 1916. 966a« 


Geleit.l38d 
Ladj^OariM Libmj. the. 

Loagvorth, DftBMt. See 
aader Domo. M. Loag- 
worth 

lS6i^; 

133a 


96 

Kim or Choanca 1. Kte of IaU(100.<«^4if^iM'>^l:of 
Plenia.S18 add aad jewdi. 7 

Klhdwrt. H. C. Aoi^a- LbLIi^ the goddcaa. 40 


.1810,937 
Kaaaka.J. U.,J 

mf Fiilaai IW. 

%amGdeatla.l886,64, 
OfT; M^rafa •/ JUm. 
TVibas'a Orieaid Seriei^ 
Ida., 1888b 66. 981; 
talCifiaaiMLAAoiioled 
bf W. A. Qaartaa, 177 


Lakihaddhara. Ha of ^ liadanaarnrhahl, wife of 
dhaa. 190, 191, 196 ; aad Namfihaaadatta, 196, 904 
thoTwoWlocsoftheWfttei- 
} of Yalodham 


afam. aeon 
aad, 190-193. 
186 


6864 

194-196.196- Magana, the 1^0196 


aaecaa, 191-] 
kemiBaUi 


MMkMm, tlie.lli^, 73at. 
Ha of Pkalh- 96d 
in-191: Stotj of Mahddiata. a idatioa of 


,188-191 


VOcnajaafaihB. 16 


Laaipl,ftdtjcalled.l96,199 Uahldevf (PirraU, DBigi, 


PMo.918 


(Kaiadh), Kiag of Laahl, the Ktaad of, 199 


CF..IXrJU^ 
dea Bmddkm mmd Are 
JhMdbiH, 9 roh., Berfai, 

1867. 16£i^ 

Kahler, A. aotea to 
baeh’a 
117d, 179ft 

KAppea. SeeKoqMCF. 

B, irat edifer of 
i&Hfiaar.^SlO 

, ala(lfoL966),100a» AmMm, 

Krodhaaa, a friead of Lewia, G. 
V^nafeB.91.99 AM 

1360 ^ 


Lebodaa, the Gam of, 986 
Leeb A. C. Tie Ifepaioma, 


A 
106a. 


KahoUiHi 
189, 119 


aide i-CMmym"), Lewia, J. P. J>*Nbte oa the 
107 SM.of Khmpdaitaa’a 

PH(waniHcoate)b31. gla CWfdaSd. MM 


etc.), wife of SiTft, 181 
If^Halo Jhfeio (Nol 689)b 

doafagaer, MaMaahopidbyifft Papdit 
Svadatta, co-cmtHof die 
JBHM 4 adM ^919 
lfahil4vetl,aa aacetic maiden, 
39,40 

iMfeaifti daodtaa (NepdcH 
BaddhM lf&), Ji97d 
Mahijaga, moK eomet form 
of Yon-Ic. 4,390,000 
jeora,87a> 

CoraatHn, Adra MaWhaia, BMidiaat named. 
f.LdB.,1860. 199 

VahfliHpgr.. dtj named. 
991 

■fahaartr Mm (No. 646). 
M 


Lda., 1909, 976 
LMqne, A. Ih JMIm d 
fer iHcafd dr Ulmie d 
fe Amr, FMa, 1880, lln^. 
91»>. 139d ISSn, 135ft 
LM, ^hnun [**Lft Brihai- 
hadiMaHlmf de bhe- 
meadra”]. Jomruml 
r, IftJ, 919 



,911-913 
I’a vcfdaa of the 
p 48 i^ 

Kahn, Adalbert. Ufe fema- 
hmfi 4m Fmmn wad dm 
Giilffftmdi^ Beriia. 1869. 
99aB, 111a' 

kaladbrna. a hbv MHod, 41 


48ii* 49 

aad Sbfca**! Chad art liabafaba|l, a 
Obafert. 98i»; tmaa of 7-10. lA IS 
Dnloa'a JKdav o/FMh. 

13o>, W, lllrt, 168a>. 

186aF. See ferthermider 


Danlop, John. 2arPbi 
iart^, HdUaoan, 1879, 


Mdkawndiba, daaghter of 
King SipMdkiaBH, 34- 
SB ; wherein it appeam who 
thenamrt WHina Fonner 
BbthTriie Heimit'a Stmj 
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Haluraiidiki^-aMitniicrf 
of Somapnbha, llanoiBtha* 
pnbh&and, 30^.34^7 
MlUva, 21. 23. 114. 120. 
109. 184 

MalU. Kslvii;^, 

Ham. 193-195 
Maf4Sa{m), “fall-moon," 
mark produced by the 
finger-noili. 193 
Mjin^ivisamiol, ■ loose 
named, 52 

MafmHUl, “garland," a row 
of teeth marks, 194 
-Maiflcowski, Leo eon. Her 
AmtavauM dam P Mc a i min 
m Rtkamaidru Bfikat- 
4d<AaMidh'arl,Leipiig. 1692, 
212 

Manorathaprabhi, daughter 
of King Padmakflta, 31-38 ; 
and MakarandikA, wherein 
it appears who the Parrot 
was io a Former Birth, The 
Hermit's Story of &nia- 
prabha, 30-32, 34-37; and 
RaAmimat, 32-34 
Mantharaka, a tortoise 
named, 70, 78-80 
Manu, 221 

Manuel, T. P , tiuns. of The 
KUrtid • UfroB, Calcutta, 
1861, 240 

Manwaring, A., Maratln 
Provabt, Oxford, 1899, 
55ii* 

Mapes, Goaltcrus (i.e. Map, 
Walter), De Aagu Oiri- 
a&(ai,80n* 

Mamret, Queen of Navarro, 
The Ueptamerom, London, 
1894, 15^^ 

Matlchi, a hermit named, 30, 
37 

“ Marmol." See under 
Manuel. T. P. 

Marubhati, minister of Nara- 
vihonodatta, 5, 14, 10, 22, 
20 

Maspero, Prof. G., 200, 203- 
200; Gidds du yintmr am 
Muide da Caire, Cairo, 
192a 304; Pdpaiar Storia 
of AoeiaU Egj^t 202, 200 
Mitoll, the charioteer of 
Indn, 31 

MAtodga, a hermit named, 
201, 202, 203 
MathurA, the city of, 42 
Matthmus Paris. See under 
Paris, Matthsena 


Maya. King, 28 
Mwnn “Uayeyab," or the 
five interealary days, 202 
Msyan^padak^ai). * ‘ peacock’s 
firotprints," mark made 
by the finger-nails on a 
womon'a Iw^t, 193 
Mosain, Matin or Matehaln, 
uSodAnI tribe. 203 
MeCrindlc, J. W., AadaU 
India at daeribed hjf 
M^aMkaalt aad Arriam ; 
. . ., 1877, 8Sf|i, IfiOn^ 
Medinet Habu, the temple of 
Rameses III at, 202 
Meghavar^a, a kin* of the 
Crows, 98. 99, 111, 113 
Meier, £., DadieMe Foth- 
mdrdiea am Sekwabeu, 
Stuttgart, 1852, 157iit 
Menenins, Agrippa.the Fable 
of the Belly and the Mem- 
bers, 136n 

MAril, KdAlestand du, Pb&Ut 
Intdila da MmaiJae, Paris, 
1804, 73i|t 

Meyer, J. J., ed. of Dald 
KumaraCbaHia,n6i Hmda 
7a/er,Ldn., 1909, 170, 176 
Milton, Paradua Zoif, 29ii^ 
Minyae, the original Inhabit- 
ants of Orchomenus, 206, 
208 

Mitra, RMendralAla, The 
Sambnt Baddbiil Literalart 
of Nepal, CklcntU, 1882, 
127n> 

MoliAre, (Euvres de, Le 
Manage Ford, 89n^ 

Moqofia, ‘Abdall^ Ibn, Arabic 
version of Kaliiak we 
HkuaaA, 219, 236 
Moreno, N., La Ferdoae araba 
de KaiUak e Dimeak, Son 
Remo, 1910, 237 
Morlini, JVborKr, 1800, 186u> 
MTkkMakam, the, 142ii> 
MrigAnkolekhA, Stoiy of 
Hin^yAksha and, 171-174 
Muhammed b. ol-HabbArlya, 
238 

MukhopAdhyAya, Pap^lt 
^yAms Charm?, 87ni, 140M 
MuktAlatA, daughter of the 
King of the NishAdas, 27, 
37 

Midler, K. O , Fragmetda Hie- 
loriconm Craeoram, Paris, 
1849, 208; Gaddcblm 

keUeauiier SUbme aad 
Sadie: Or d ameao e u. dw 


Mailer, K. 0.- c euttiiMd 
Mii 9 ir.Broslan,lB 20 Ll 824 , 

26 r 

Muller, Max, ed. of uie 
HUopadela, 210 

NAgas (snake-gods), 89 h' 
NatkaJUdkaem^m), “Aetateh- 
ing with the finger-noUf," 

iA|90 

jMaka (No. 20), 

Nataalmha (Mon-Ilon), a form 
assumed by Vishpu, 1, In* 
NaravAhanadatta, son of the 
KingofVataa.1.0,14,18, 
20^. 38, 41. 63. 67, 73. 
88, 9a 119, 120, 127, 132, 
137, 138, 103, 174, 178, 
192, 196, 199. 209. 204, 
204ii^ 

NArAyapa, Hitmadefe, ve 
“Friendly Advice," 210 
Nafr AllAh, Persian version 
M KaOak amd Dmaak Iw. 
220,239 

Navarre.Queenof. Seconder 
Margaret 

NAs-ruM, “ the nurk on the 
ship" and “ stupidity," 93ii 
Nelth, the Egyptian goddess 
of the hunt. 201 
Neprl, 39 

Nepalese, on offshoot of the 
Saatkera PdSchatadra, 209, 
209fi»,210 

Nir?ayasAgara Press of 
Bombay, the, 212,216 
NishAda Malden, and the 
Learned Parrot, Storo of 
King Sumonas, the, 37-8a 
37-38 

NishAdas, 27, 36, 37 
North, T., The MoraU PUL 
^^Ueof Deni, Ldn., 1670, 

Norway, styns of ear-throb- 
bing in, 201a 

Noshl^an or Anushirwan, 

“ the Just," King of Persia, 
.218 

Nutt, David, ed. of The 
MoraU PUUupUe of Dmi. 
1888.220 

O'Connor, W. F. T., Felt- 
Tales from 7i6ri, Ldn., 
in07, «n», 64 
Oetavlan, 264 

Oesterley, H., Johaams de 
Alta Silva Dolepalhoe, 
201,^261a» 
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Orbellul, SalM (Slukhu). 
ptrt’tniislator «f Geoiflui 
venlon of KdUMk owf 
JHmuak, S40 

OKhomeniu, city of BoeoUo, 
^^257; Erginoi, King 

Osirii, mTtlis of lib and, 
262. 256. 286 

Oikasteln, or wbhlng-itone. 
lln» 

Oniolej, J. W. J., ifmwr-j 
MlMefi.Hertfoid, 1851, 239 
OvU. /Vufi. 68ii; Udamor- 
phoMt 29»* 

Fidinakafa, king of the 
Vidjrldbaru, 32 
Padmilvatl, Queen, 98 
Fidmavete, a prince of the 
Vtdjidharu, 159 « 

Pahlavl tranilatlon of thi 
AlcAobtrira, 208 ; Verilon 
of the PdkhalOHtra and 
its Deseendanta, 218>220: 
versions of the Patekatantrm 
considered as one of its 
original independent 
streams of tradition 
(Edgcvton). 208 
PUnter, Paiace of Pleasure 
(ed. J. Jacobs), 267 
Pliilel-Prakrit, the original 
and a bter version of the 
Bfikat-katta written in, 
211 

PaU, measure of weight, 62, 
72, 93 

Pofa, ancient Indian weight, 
92, 116, 119, 133 
Psleo, "6ve.” 175 
PaMeaduyatUuate, or choosing 
a king by divine will, 176- 
177 

PaKeataaIra, Pentsehakmtra, 
etc. See under Benfey, 

• Dubois, Edgerton and 
Hertel 

PnfcibitaRlfa, PaacAoiaiifra, 
or Panchatantra, the, 
41 n>, 42n. 63»i, 79i|i. 99 n 1, 
lOlni, lOOat, lS4n>. 138ai. 
183ai, 170«i, 207-242; 

Brikat-^tkn, versions of 
the, 210-216; date of the. 
2P7, 208; English names 
for 41u^ ; Genealogical 
Table of. 232-242; genea- 
logical tree of, 42ii ; //ire- 
pwfcdi vcishm of. 210; 
nome of the, 208; Intra- 


PMaiaairasouimuai 
duetlon to, 41a*, 214; the 
Jain versions of, 216-218; 
KaheOMndra's version of, 
42a, 48a*; meaning of the 
name, 207; Nepalese, lk)9, 
209ii*, 2I6; number of 
veraloHs in esbtence of, 
207 ; oral tales derived 
ftom stories in, 48a*, 49a*, 
56n*, 63a*; o^nal arche- 
types of, XS; original 
language of, 208; Pahlavi 
tranalati«iof,208; Pahlavi 
Version of. 218-220; Soma- 
deva’s omitted stories of. 
221-230; Somadeva's 
version pf, 41-63, 41a*, 
47 a>, 48a*. 61na. 73-80, 98- 
113, ]Q2a*. 105aa. 109fi*. 
127-132, 130a*, 138, 139, 
139aa. aog, 213 . 2 I 6 ; 
&wl4era.48a>.209.809n>>>; 
TantrAkhyayika recensions 
of, 209, 209a*; venions of 
the ** Impossibilities'’ Mofi/* 
In the, 64 

Piodavaa, the (MtAiUOrafa), 
98a* 

Papdit Syimi Charan Mn- 
lihopldyAya, 87a* 

Pantulu, G. R. Subrambh, 
Folklore c/' Uu Telugus, 
Madras, 1906, 43n>, 49a*, 
56a*, 69a*; "Some Notes 
on the Folklore of the 
Telugus," ludian Anttauary, 
48n*, 49a», 66a», 69af 
Parab, KiAhath Pepderang, 
editor of the BnkatAMkA- 
suib'eriand Uie EafAd-sord- 
sdgara, 212, 216 
Paiikuna and his son, 221 
Paris, Gaston, Deux /M/oc- 
Uma 4u Jtomau dee Sept 
Semet de Rome, Paris, 1876, 
263, 266a* ;r"Le Conte dtt 
Tr4sor du Hoi Rbsmpsin- 
itu*’]. Revue defHisImre dee 
Religious, vol Iv, 1607, 266 
Paris, Matthmus, Mouaeki 
Alkuueusii, An^, Hisloria 
Maier . . ., Ldn., 1671, 
1&7 h* 

Parker, H., VUIags FoUc^Tates 
of Gnba, 3 vols., Ldn., 
f910-f914, 48 a*, 49a*. 62a^, 
55ii>, 63n*. 66 
Parthenlusof Nicwa, 80a« 
PlrvaU (Oauii, OurgA, ete.), 
wife of ^va, 172-174 


PMupatoaseetie, 144 
Pifnllputia, 3. 96, 178-180, 
182; Tlie Mendicant who 
travelled ftom Kaimira to, 
178-180, 182-183 
Penha, G F. D‘, •• Folk-Lore 
of ^Isette," ludiau Auii- 
qtMty, 66 

Penser, N. M , ila Annotated 
BiMiogrepku of Sir Rukard 
Fraaaa Burton, Ldn , 1923, 
19J; reviow of Pinof 
Edgerton’s Panehalantra 
Rennstnded, In Man, 208 
Peterson, Peter, ed of the 
HdopadeSa, Bombay, 1887, 
210 

Petrie, Sir Flinders, on the 
eUmology and the origin 
of the st^ of Rhampsin- 
itus, 261, 265 

Pforor Pforr, Anthonius von. 
Busk der Btutuele dor aUeu 
Weisen, e. 14W. 220 
Phwdrus,The Fables of, 61 n* 
102a* 

Phalabhati and the Yaksha, 
179 

Philadelphus, the reign of 
(284-246 a c.), 286 
Pieris, H. A., "Sinhalese 
Folklore" (The Fox and 
the Tortoise), The Orirakt- 
/ill, Ceylon, 1884, 50a> 
Pilpay, the 6rst European use 
of the name Bidpai and, 240 
Ptipau {or Bidpai^, Fables of, 
41 a*. 46 h*, 218 
A/niy, The Fables of', J. 

Harris, Ldn , 1699, 240 
Pindar on story of Agamedes 
and Trophonlus,267 
Pingalaka, a lion named, 43- 
47. 60-55, 68, 63 
Pmjan, 160 
Piitehas (demons), 168 
Plautus, Pteudelus, 201a 
Pliny's account of the meea- 
diaria am, llln* 

PluUreh, Consolatio ad Apollo- 
nium, 267; Isis et Osiris, 
^2; Life of AgUf 136m; 
L^e of MarceUue, 64 
Pollvka,' G. See under 
BoUe. J 

Potraka, son of a king, 196, 
197 

PrabaadhamdSmaifi, or Wish- 
mg^oneof Nanatseu, The, 

C. H. Tawney and M. 
AcArya, 149a*, 176 
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• PnbhAlurm. raliiister of King 
Jyotish|inblui, 31 

minister of Me- 
gharorna, 09, 99u^ 
PrilcAnkarna, minister of 
Avamarda (“Wall-ear”), 
100a, 107 

PnUpilditya, a relation of 
Vlknmasimha, 16 
PraUpaaena,' king named, 

101, m 

Pratiahthlna, 16 
IVatyutpannamati, a fish 
named, 66, 67 

Prmalamafi, -conX;’ Ute 
given on woman’s body, 
194 

Pnller, L , Gnechutke Mytk- 
<Jogu, Berlin, 1875, 67ii* 
PHyankara, son of the min- 
ister Prabhikara.30,31, 36 
Piym, E , and Socin, A., Der 
Xett-Aramaeuehe IKaM det 
Tar 'Abdm, 2 vols., Gdttin- 
gen, 1881. Vol. ii con- 
tains a second title page, 
as follows i—Sjfruehe 
tad Mmenhai aiudm V<3tf 

oMMde . . ,3aS91iiM02HS, 
130«t 

Psammetichus, Salte king of 
the twenty-fifth dynasty, 
258 

Pulastya, a hermit named, 
30. 37 

Pulesti, a Levanite people, 
262 

Pulindas, 29 

Pundarika, Brahman named, 
39,40 

Pontoni, V., Dinctorium Ahih- 
ma t'lhr, aliat paraboltB atdi- 
qmrum toptenlum, ftsa, 
l884, 237 ; ^rcdart^ xai 
’Ixn/Adrys: qmMtormxntum 
deha tvrncme greca . . , 
1889, 238 
Pura, I 

Puniiibliadru’s Jain version of 
the PidkhataMlra, 216, 217 

Rabbi Joel See under Joel, 
Rabbi 

Rabelais, F., Le Faeqtun tl k 
RoUuemr, 132n‘. 133a 
Rajatadai|iilitra, son of Vaj- 
radaipshtra, 160 
R^jendralAla Mitra, Dr Rai 
BahAdur, Unddhut Ulera- 
iun of Neptd. ^ under 
Mitra, Riicndralila 


Raja. R. See under Rama- 
swaml Raja 

Blhshaaaa (demons), 170 
Raktiksha, minister of 
Avamarda (“ Red-eye ”). 
106a, 108, lOe-111 
Ralston, W. k S., Auaisa 
Folk^Tateo, Ldn..l873.82a*. 
166ai. 170a^ 

Ralston. W. R. S., and 
Sehiefner. P. A. von, 
TibeUat TtdtM derired from 
lodum SooKet, Trttbner’s 
Oriental Series, Ldn., 18^, 
63at, 64. 163ai. 167iii, 286 
Ramaswami Baju, P. V., 
Indim FMm, Ldn., 1887. 
48m 1. 49a^ 66 

Rameaes III, Mentioal with 
Rhampsinitus? 260-263 
nameMu pn aster, “ Rameaes 
the God,” 260 

Rangaswami Iyengar. See 
under Iyengar, K. Ranga- 
swami 

Ratmimat, Manorathaprabhk 
and, 32^; son of the 
goddess Sri and the hermit 
Dtdhltlmat, 33. 37. 38 
Rati (wife of the God of 
Love), 197 

Ratnadatta, a merchant 
named, 1, 2 

Ratnikara. a city called, 30, 
188 

Ratnaprabha, wife of Nara- 
vihanadatta, 171, 196 
RatnBrekhH,c|ueennamcd, 188 
Ratnavarman, a merchant 
named, 6, 6, 9, 10 
Rawlinaoii, G , History of 
Hsrodotmi, 4 vols., iLdn., 
1880, 246aS 253 
Itekkd (or IjAhS), “line of 
scratch," inilictcd by nails, 
193 

Rhampsinitus, King of Egypt. 
Classical versions of the 
tale of, 256-259, etymology 
of the name, 2W, 261 ; 
Mcdwval versions of the 
tale of, 269-266; Modem 
versions of the tale of, 266- 
286; opinion of scholars 
on the tale of, 266 ; plays 
dice in Hades with Ceres, 
262; probably Greek adap- 
tion of the tale of, 26o; 
and the prostitution of Ms 
daughter, 264; story of, 
248-248 


Rhys Davids. T. Sen 
under Davids. Rl^ 
Rlabbiin, Intro, to Attai's 
Russian tfaas. of A'oliUsMi- 
DuumA. 236, 236, 238, 240 
Rleciatdo. son of a master* 
builder, 268-274 
Richard Clear deLieihl57«» 
Ridding. C. M.. JfiMorto/ 
JBspot Orient. Trans. Fund, 
Roy, As. Soc., L^., 1886,30 
Rieu, C., Gstokgos of Om 
Persim Maimerimts m Me 
BrUisk Musnsn. 3vols. and 
Mgpl.. Ldn., 1879-1888. 

Rishl (holy sage), aSi 36. no, 

Robinson, E. J., 7oIi* nod 
Poms of farfA/odio, From 
Me Tamil, Ldn., 1885. 64 
Roebuck, T., 7Ae Kkmd- 
^rse . . ., Caleutta, 1816, 

Rohde. Der GfieeUseks 
HomaotadSme ForOofer, 
Lelpoig, 1876, 133a 
Rokba tree. 28 
Rolland in Dalkeith, lobne, 
TksmmaSeogest TV o si f o M 
1678, 266ii» 

Rosehef, W. H., AmforHekm 
Lsxikom der GrUekioekmnod 
RSmisckmldMolom, Leip- 
sig, 1916-lim. 268o» 

Rouse, W. H. D., Tks TnUdog 
TUnwA, and o t her Totes from 
lodio, Ldn., 1899, 49iiS 63 
Roux de Lincy, M. le, Tko 
Heptaaenm, 163»^ Bee 
further under Margaret, 
Queen of Navarre 
Ruebiradeva, son of a king, 
196-108, 204 

Rudrasoma, Brfehman named, 
148-160 

Rudrsfa, the poet, 216 
Bussell. R V., and Rai 
Bahadur Hira Ul, Tke 
Tribes esd Ciistes of the 
Central Promoces of India, 
4iols., Ldn., 1916, 176 
Rutherford. W. G . ihMrmr, 
edited tfiM Jotrodaelen 
mssertatioHM Ldn , IfiSt, 
130ni 

Rystenko, A., “ On the 

History of the Story of 
Stephanites and . . . 
AmaU of th* l/u/orira/- 
phUploiM Soeieljf of the 
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Rjitenk^ A.—eimtmaed 
Iwiperuit Nm lirnuum Uni- 
Ptm^, Odou, 1902, 236, 
239 


SmxmmUn Jatmkm (No. 73), 
167fi^ 


Sim, Sllveitre de, CaUlM H 
Dimmm on Fatia de Bidpoi, 


emarmbe; . . Puis, 1816, 
236 


Sohid, Da?ld, and M. Gaul- 
min, Liaredet Lemiree .... 
Parla, 1644, 240 
St Jerome, anecdote related 
by, 184ai 

Saintiborj, George. See 
under Margaret, Qneen of 
Navarre 


Sab, capital of Amaois II, 

.Ml * 

AdrUya^ (Book X), 1-196; 
daughter of King Spha^i- 
kaya^as, 27, 38. 67, 98. 
119, 120, 127, 137, 162, 
174, 192, 196 
tree, 73 

SmMMeda Jdtaka (No. 349), 
63n> 


SapdlvlDi minister of Megha- 
varna, 98, W 

SanjIvAa, a draught • bull 
named, 42, 43. 47, 61. 62. 
63, 66, 68, 63 

Sanka(a, a swan named, 55, 
66,170 h1 

Sarasvatf, pilgrimage to the 
shrine of, 180 

Sarvasthinajmvita, a Yaksha 
named, 182 

Sam JUaka (No. 316), 101n> 

&tiaplatdta{m), " the hop- 
ping of a hue,” nail-mark 
made on a woman’s nipple, 

. MilekhA, wife of Vikram- 
asiftha, 16. 17 

Satin, a friend of Dhanadeva, 
149-160 

Saiitejas, king of the Vidyi- 
dharas, 172 

Sistraganja, a parrot that 
knows the four Vedas, 28 

SdHrat (Hindu law. books), 
28. 36. 143n 

AbA (widow -burning), 19, 
19a* 

Satni-Khamoto. 262, 256 

Savaras, 29 

Sayee, Prrf., on the tale of 
Rhampsinltns, 261 ,, 266 


Sehiefiier, F. A. von, and 
Rabton, W. R. S., 7i6s<Ba 
Talee deriaed fram /adieu 
Sonreev, Trabner's Oriental 
Series, Ldn., 1882, 63m*, 
64. 163m*. 167»* 286 
Sehlegel. eAtor of the Rtio- 
nM. 1829, 210 
Schmidt. B., Griaekiadte 
Mdnkea, Segea aad Foilf- 
&der. Leipaig, 1877, 188n^. 
167u* 

Schmidt, R., Bekriige sar m- 
diicA A Frotti : Dae Liebea- 
Mem dee Saaakrilaottea, 
BerHn, 1911. 196; Die 



Schneidewin’s traiulation of 
Solon. 130m* 


Schultheas, ed. of KaSla u. 
Dmna Syriick «. DeaUek, 
1911, 21^ 

Sendebar. Hebrew form of 
Sindlbad, 269 

Senjero, South Abyssinia, 
method of choosing new 
king in, 177 

Seth, Symeon, Greek version 
of KaUlak and Dhaaak, 
&8n*, 219, 238, 239 

Seville, Isidore of, A'fmeokgiw, 
201n 

Sgarmrelle, the hero of 
Moliire’s Le Manage Fonif 
89m* 

Shakespeare, A fVinter^t Tide, 
7n* 

Shakes|xare and Fletcher, 
The Two Kobte Kmtmen, 
69m* 

Sheykh-Zida. Tke Fatia 
Vezxre, 163m* See further 
under Gibb, E. J W. 

SUacasnuu J^aka (No. 189), 

, 99n> 

Sikhars, a merchant named, 
199, 201 

Sibhara, the son of a mer- 
chant,* 19 

Sillmukba, king of the hares, 
101-102 

Silva, Joannes de Alta (Jean 
de Hautesville), versioo of 
Ddopatkoe in Latin prose, 
260 

Silvestre de Saey. See under 
Sacy, Silvestre de 

Simhabab and his Fickle 
Wife, Story of King, 23- 


Simhiksha, king mimed, 180- 
182, 183; and the Wives 
of hb Principal CourUers, 
llie Wife of King, 1^ 
182 

Sigihavarman, son of the King 
ofMagBdha,08 
Sipihavikrama, a king of the 
Vidyidharas. 34. 3» 
Slmroek, K, Die deateeken 
FolkMieker, 13 vols , 
Frankftirta. M.. 1846-1865, 
43fi^, 102iiP. 104n*. 127n*, 
138m*, 146u*, 204n* 
Sindban, Syriae form of 
Sindibid, 269 

Sindibid, Indian philosopher, 
127fi>, 269, 260; variation 
of the name of, 269 
&va, 1. 6, 27, 30. 32. 34, 37, 

38, 42. 86, 107, 123, 160, 
168. 171, 178, 186. 169. 

, 190, 191, 198. 200, 203 
Sivadatta. MahimahopA- 
dhyAya, Pandit, co-editor 
of ed. of the Bfikat-katka- 
m^jaii, 212 

Skanda.god.pstronof thieves, 
143m 

Skeat, W. W , Ckaaeer Tke 
Prioreaaee Tale, Sere Tkoaae, 

. . . TkeSmaereM Tate,Jrom 
tke Camief^ry Taiet, Ox- 
ford, 1874, 27na 
Skeat, W. W. (Jun ), Fables 
aad Folk-Tales from an 
Eastern Forest, Cambridge, 
1901, 48n*, 49 m*. 63n* 
Smith. Prof. Elliot, 266 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek 
and Roautn Antiquities, 266 
Socin, A. See under Prym, 
E., and Socin, ‘A. 

Solalmde, Spanish ed. of 
KalUak df Dirnnak, Madrid, 
1917, 237 

Solon and the Fabb of the 
Sbk Lion. 130m* 

Somadeva. 204n> 208, 212, 
213, 221, 249, 260, 286, 
286; and the 

39, 42m ; inserb •• noodle ” 
stories between Books I 
and II of the PaMekataatra, 
67tt*; KaUUt^sarit’sagara, 
211, 212-216; omits firar 
sub-talcs to Book I of the 
Pakrkatanlra, 47n*; omits 
Introduction to the PaM- 
duUantra, 41n*, 214 ; omita 
one tale in Book 11 of the 
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Paadklmarm, 73«>; oalts 
two tda in Book V of the 
PUkkabmIwm, 138 m > 
SonuMie?n’o ■acthod of deal- 
ing with the eeiMUBte eol- 
leetkHu of •lories indnded 
in the KM mril Maam, 
213; tales, 146i^: Venion 
of the />idkdietaifro. 41-63. 
41n*, 47n* 48ii’. 61i^. 73- 
80. 96-113, 102a^. lOdi^, 
109ai, 127-138. 127ii>. 

lS0jt>,138, 139.1391^.206, 
313-216 

Somaprabhh, Monoratha- 
ptaUiA. and llskaiandiki, 
wherein it appears who the 
Phrrot was in a Former 
Birth, The Hcmiit’s Story 
of. 30-38. 34-37; son of 
^in^-^otishprabha, 30- 

Somaprabhi, 160 
Somalannan, 229 
Sophoelcs, Tnekimg, 89fi^ 
Sooliy-Bey, Der tiirkudkem 
Sammhmg kmmajmm mme 
mtaonsKo. Forew o rd by 
Dr Rieder Pisfecha, Beriln, 
1903,241 

Sowa, R. von, Mmadart der 
Sloeekieckem Z^gnoKr, Gdt- 
tingen, 1887, ^6 
Spence, Hardy. See under 
Hardy, R. Spence 
Spencer, W. R.,“Beth G61ert; 
or. The Grave of the Grey- 
hound,” Poemi, Ixmdon, 
1836, 138ai 

Spenser, Edmund, The Fmerie 
Qmeau. i Mclker Hmk- 
haria TeU [in Coowlsmfr], 
1391, 33.1* 

Speyer. J. S.. Stmlia ekutd 
tie KMamiaagarm, Am- 
sterdam. 1906, 22a>. 79ai, 
99a* 129 a>. 134a>, 169a>, 


^ godd a m of hmnty and 

SA-. A* 

»d. 


120; lover of Kumndiki. 
the eonrteami, 18 
Sfl^iaya and his stai Snvar- 


lln> 

Stark, S. G., .7pir twis Bipt- 

Berlin. 1697, 219, 238 
Slarkie, W. J. If., TkeCtmda 

Ymlisr^ I—. 

Steel. F. A., ‘‘Folklore in 
the IVi4b" (No. 21. The 
Ja^al and the T^gcr). 
Notes hf Cefit. R. C. 
Temple, /sdioa Aalifuoiy. 
49a* 

Steele, T.. Kma jHahma, a 
BedMutk Lageed, Ldn., 
1871, 48ii>. ein*. 64 
Steere, E.. .SuoAid rahs, 
Ldn., 1870, 187a* 

Stein, Sir A^l, and Grier- 
son, Sir George A., HaAa*a 
TeUa, Ldn., 1983, 176, 177 
Stein. DrO., 236, 837. 246a*; 
“ and sursM.” 

Zeh. J. /sdolDgie and Tnaar 
iatit. 142a* 

Steinschneider, M., Die 
Ueirmtutjem Uehendamgea, 
ieaOmdmtlera . . ^ Bern. 
1863. 220a*. 837, 238, 239 
“Xrt^wfvyf m 2 
Greek version of KalUm 
ami Dsnaa, by Symeon 
Seth. 219 

Stevenson, Mrs Sinelair, The 
Bdea o/ ike TSeiee-Been, 
Oxford Uidversity Pirem, 
1980, 146a* 

Stokes, M.. h£emFmnTaiea, 
Ldn., 1880, 167a* 
Straparola. See under 
Waters, W. G. 


Sakanisn, mWilrf of 

^nii|ii«s.39 

Adnsm^the^aOn* 

^ekm imUS S mml kier, B. 

^ 8ehmldtri89^ 

ddaa.S21 

8nmnnso,theNiBhldallhldcn» 
and the LeaiMd Fmot. 
Story of ling, 87-18, 37-38 
fcAesmom Mm (No. 208). 
117ii» 

Sudan, a daneiygiri, 7-13 
S6tasenB.son of nallpeseni^ 
^ 191, 198 

Mravatmu. who mared hb 
GaUty Wife, 41 

CMMFVp CVCeg 

owning of Indiu thfeTs 
tannel. Iffei* 

«S sjai > f l. feom nilNyX 
“tannel” or “opening,^ 
14211^ 

Snvarpashthivin and his 
fether (MUlMl- 

s,;:^ 6,8,12, 13 
dbmsBHMns, nuuvisge by 
7^^197. 1970* 
ivetadvlpn 124. 203 
Swift. Jonathu, PkSte Cm- 
s r r s s l is o , 181o* 

Swyu'wton, (X, BeemeaKe 
Tmte»fnmtkePim^,witk 
ImHmmlfiM Feierlmmmmt, 
Ldn., IW 49a*, 66 
$yimi Chaiav Mnkhopl- 
dhyiya.Pkv4it.87al.l48ii* 
Sylvain LfvL See under 
L4vl,^lvaia 

Symem Seth. See under 
Seth, Symeon 

Syntipos, Greek form of 
Sindibftl, 127a*. 359 

Table of the Pknehatantra, 
Genealogical. 232-848; 
Esplanatm Note to the, 
288-234; mrecs of the, 


SOOa*. 212, 213 
Sphatikayatas. king of the 
Vhlyadharss, 26. 198 
Spiegel, F., Ameedetm PSSea, 
Leipdg. 1846, 167a* 
Sprengling, Ptrof. Martin 
P‘ Kaltla Studies”], Asier. 
Jem. SemiHe Lmgamgea, 
219, 235 

^riddho, the felse, 86; Story 
of the Faithless Wife who 
was present at her own. 
84-83 


Subahu, a relation of 
Vikrsmasiniba. 16 
Snbhadatta 'aiai the iacx- 
baustible idtchcr. 3, 4 
Snbha|a, a relation of 
VikrmiiiBdmha, 16 
Subramiah 'Plsatuln. Sec 
under Pkatnlu, G. B. 
Subraiiiish 

SOehlmukha, a bird named, 
69 

Sodraka, lung named, 39, 
40 


234-836; Footnotes to the. 
236-842 

TeUea (agrfeoltutsl race in 
' India), 166, 166a*, 166 
roBfm— i.e. “book” or 
“seeliu.”207 
TanMUnM. Die Uleele 
Feaamg dee PMteadrm, 
J. I]ertel,42n*. 430^.4611*, 
48n*. 49n*, 62ii^. 630*. 
66i^»,66n>.69nP.61«*.64. 
66. 73a*. 75a*, 76i^, 77n*. 
960*. 99a*, lOOa*. lOla*. 
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lOtiii. 106ii>. 107f^» 

loeii*. 109 ii», lS 7 f^. 

190ii>. 198ii*. 20»flVS 211 
TaifnlMyl h i tfa , one of the 
fonr In^pcndent ■!!«•» 
of the Aridkefanlm 
(Edfoton), 20 B; one of 
the two oicbetTpco of the 
J^ldhelnitfw (Hertel), 206, 
213, 217; Recensions of 
the Poldhitesirw. The, 202 
Tonf/nt, work oo^stlng of 
Five (i.e. PefcAsteetro), 207 
**Tutns, Flvc,’'P«fcAfllaalni 
mesni, 207 
Tepentska, 18, 12 
Tiiiplda, king of Uijavlnl, 
39, 40 

Tuqr« Oaicln de, Hittfin ds 
/a tiUenimrt hmiom* el 
kmdtmttmut Paris, 1839, 
240 

TaUus, Achilles jrAs laoet 
o/^/IUopAo md Lmdppe], 

Taurus, Mount, wisdom of 
geese when flying over, 
flBa> 

Tawnw, C. H., 3 h 1, 13a>, 
27ai, 42n. BSai. 66. 93a. 
109ii>.176:7AcJiroiAJio(o; 
or, Tretuneg ^ Stonut 
Orient. Trsns. Fund. Roy. 
As Soc.. 1896, 17nS 123aS 
106M.176;7AeiVuWAo- 
aa/Aaotii, or Witkmg-Slmu 
of Aorrs<tiiet,Calcotta,1901, 
142/1’, 176; “Some Indian 
Methods of Electing 
Kings,” Proc. IIm Am. Soc 
Seiual. 176 

Temple, R. C , “ Folklore in 
the PanjAb ” See under 
Steel, F A. 

Thelies. Ainon chief deity at, 
* 260,262.254 
Thekel, a I.,evantine people, 
262 

Theocritus {The A/y/fs], 201 a 
See also under Fritsehe, 
A. T. A. 

Thomas, Dr, On the date of 
the PaSchatMtmt 208 
Thorbum, S. S., ZiosaN or 
0»r Afghan iVoaiisr, Ldn , 
1876. iW 

Thorndike, Lynn, A Hutoni 
of J^gie and Enerimeniai 
Sdaiieet Ldn., 19iu, 201a 
rheth, the magic book of, 262 


Tibet, eOaf; Indian Bnddhist 
refugees settling in, 284 
Tiffibha, a flea named, 52 
77MiMa>H.e. “Strandbiid.” 
65/1’ 

TTMiMas. The Fbir of. 55417 
Tfebovik4, F., AM/b 
jay (tables of Bidpal), 
2vols.. 1846 and 1860, 237 
Tfiposlrw— i.e. one who has 
the* hardness of stubble, 
22at 

Tkophonlna, Agsmedes and, 
two raaster-bnlldera, 265* 
257 

Triibner’a Oriental Series. 
See under Davids, T. W. 
Rhys; J. H. Knowles; 
Itkbton and Schiefner 
Tylor, £. B., PnsriltM Culbtre 
. . ., Ldn.. 1871, 12ln’. 
179ft» 

“ Uayeyab,” the five Mayan 
interealaiy days, 252 
Uehehhaifriravas. a horse 
named, 31 

Uehehkiaudcalm), bite given 
on left cheek, 194 
Uddivin, minister of Megha* 
varpa, 98, 99 
U4ambam tree. 187-129 
Ugraiaktl, £21 
UjJayinf, 16. 18. 3^. 167 
U&ka Jdtaka (No. 270), 98ai 
Upham. E . The MakAaamst, 
lU^S-UaMcarifO^lMgvah, 
/ormmg the Socrea and 
Hteloncal Booke of CeaUm 
.... 3 vols., Ldn , 1833, 

■ 73/i» 

Upoihafa, vow called the 
fast, 124-126 

Upreti, G D , Proverbe and 
Folklore of A’vstam end 
Garhvai, Lodiana, 1894. 
64.66 

Utpelapatraka{tn), “lotus- 
fietal." mark made by the 
finger-nails on woman’s 
breast and waist, 194 

Vachas|)atl 221 
Vaiduiyairinga, a city called, 
169 

VaiMkha, a city called, 196, 
197,203 

Vaiiampayana, a learned 
parrot. 3v, 40 

Vajradaipsh^ra, king named. 


* cl4y called, 173, 

VaJrasAra (ie. one who has 
the hardness of a diamond). 
20-22. 22a>; whose Wife 
ent of his Nose and Ears, 
Stoiy of, 21. 22 

of Padmavc^, 
169 

Vakhtan VI, King, translator 
of Georgian version of 
KalUah end AsmeA. 240 
Vakranisa, minister of Ava- 
marda (“ Craoked-nose "), 
106, 106». 107 

Valeflka, E., IWpwow. 
Prague, N.D. (area 189^, 
237 

Valimokha, king of monkeys 
named, 127-130 
Vilnermda Jdtaka (No. 67), 
127n* 

yarihaekarcUeka(m), “chew- 
ing of a lioar," tooth-marks 
on base of woman’s breast, 
195 

Ferlan, the Armenian, Fablet 
of, 242 

Vasantaka, minister of the 
King of Vatsa. 2, 120, 
127 

Vasundhara, a porter named, 

1 . 2 

Vasuiakti, 221 

Vatsa the King of. 1, 2. 5. 
20, 22. 26, 27. 98, 113, 120, 
137, 164, 192, 198, 203 
VitsyAyana, KSma Siilra, 0/i^ 
193-195 

Veckenstedt, E , fVenducke 
Sagem, MUrchen and aber- 
Mnbuche GebrUnche, Gras, 
1880, lOOiii 

Vete (Book XI), 196-204; 
Story of the Merchant and 
his Wife. 198-204 
VeH, shore, 202 
Vietorov, editor of the Old 
Slavonic translation of 
Kidilah and l}imnak, Mos- 
cow, 1881,235 
Vidyfidhara, 31. 34. 37, 38, 
169, 162, 163, 172, 173, 
191, 203; fema]e(8), (i.e 
VldyOdbaif), 20, 34, 35, 
38, 41 

Vidyldharas, 26. 27, 32. 34, 
36. 96, 169. 160, 172, 173, 
191, 192, 198, 203 
VidyAdhari, fem form of 
VidyAdhara, 188, 191 
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VidjraiagmrR, Jibananda, 
Gaifyatmakah KatkBaarit- 
CalentU, 1883, 

2^ 

Vyaya, a hare named, 101 ; 

a holy place named, 178 
Vikata, a swan named. 56, 
66 , 170 »^ 

Vikramaiimha, the Coorteun 
and the Young Brahman, 
Story of King, 15-18 
Vindhya forest, the, 39 ; hills, 
the, 186 

Vfrabihu, a friend of Dhava- 
lamukha, 87 

Viribahu, a relation of Vikra* 
mssiqgha, 16 

Virsprabha, son of the King 
of the Nishi^s, 28 
Vishnu, 67, 123, 182, 197, 
203 : assumes form of 
Narasimha, In* 
Vishnu^raan, 221, 222 
Vitasti, the waters of the, 124 
Vladimirtsov, B. J., JEuie 
MoHgoiucAe Sammbag mu 
dem Patcalautra, 242 
VySgkranakkaJta(m), *Mike the 
tiger’s claw," mark made 
by the finger-najls, 193 

W a 1 d a U| A , B&tmitche§ 
MarcAenbuch, Prague, 1860, 
63ns 130f|i 

Walhouse, M. J. ["Archm- 
logical Notes ’ j, Indian 
Anti^r^, 179n^ 
Washasha, a Levantine 
people, 262 


Waters. W. G.. The SM 
^Stnuarola, 2 vols„ Ldn., 
1894,168 n; The Peeonmeoj 
SerGioimnm, Ldn..l897.2ii7 
Weber. A., theoiy regarding 
Indian "jMkiu“ stories, 
4Sa^; ['^Uebcr den Zn- 
sammenhang fndiseher 
Fabeln mit grieehisehen **], 
Imdieeke Sindiem, 130m* 
Wilkins, trans. of the ffiio- 
pedeSa, 210 

Wilkinson, J. G., on the 
beards of Uie Ancient 
Egyptians, 263 
Wilson, H. H., Dain Kumdra 
Ckania: or, Adenhura qf 
Ten Ptinea, Soe. Pub. 
Orient. Tex^ Ldn., 1864, 
16311* 

Wintemits, M , on the date 
of the PMatantn, 208; 
** Suruiigiand the Kautilya 
ArthaMstra," Indian Hu- 
iorkal Qnarterfy, 142h* 
Wollaston. Sir A N., The 
Antcar-i-Sahailt ; or, U^de 
of Canopnt, ammonfy /boson 
Of KalUak and Dmnah . . , 
Ldn. 1877. 220; Take 
within Take Adapted from 
the Fabkt of Pdm, Ldn , 
1909, 240, i41 
Worde, Wvnkyn de, 266 
Wright, W., The Boot of 
KalSlah and DiimuiA, Oxford, 
1884. 219 

Yadbhavishya. a fish named, 
50, 57 


YiynadatU, wife of Deva- 
4arman, 138 

Yajnasoiaa, Brihman named, 

vD 90 

Yaksha, The P'dhman who 
became a, 126; named 
SarvasthAiisgavl^ 182 

Yakshas (subjeets of Kama, 
the God of Wealth). 3, 4, 
126, 126, 179. 179ii», 180, 
182, 163 

Yakshiqil (fiem. form of 
Yaksha), 180 

Yama (the Indian Pluto), 
29, 180 

YamajihvI, bawd named, 6, 
6, 10. 11, 13 

Yamuna (lumua), the river, 
42.43, 46,202.2(».204 

Yaiodkaia, son of &idhain, 
120-123, 124-126 

Yaiodhaiu and Lakshml- 
dhara and the Two Wives 
of the WaterSpIrit, Story 
of, 120-126 

YaugandfiariyaQa, minister 
ofthe KingofVatsa.2 

yoni, nail-marks and tooth- 
marks made on a woman’s, 

iu,m 

Yuga, more eomctly Mahi- 
^ugo— i.e. 4,320, OW years, 


Zida, Sheyfch', The Forbf 
Vetirt,mn\ See further 
under Gibb, E. J. W. 
Zo^rus, the story of, 
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Aedemg, The, 211. 275 
Ateoant of hrj own Lift o« 
o Porrat, The Porrot'i, 28- 
30,37 

“Aetof IVath** mO/, 124. 
124n> 

Adulteiy, the mnpected, 21 
“ Adventoreof Satni-Khanioh 
wHh the Mnininiei.’' 
Pepelar Shana of Auaad 
Egfpt, O. Moipeni. 200 
AffeetM by eight of the 
Aehehho^ Uke. 30. 40 
Afdme Frontier, BmmA, or 
Oer, S. S. Thorborn. 127ii« 
Agif, life of, Plutoreh, ISOn 
Agfkaltuial race in India. 

Takkoa, an. lOOa' 

Air, power of tiavdling 
through the, 33. 30. 1«C 
170, 172, 173. 191, 192 i 
voire from the. 34, 40. 176 
Alf iM^oh «o Le^ftah. See 
under Kights 

*'Ali Sher and Zunurnid,” 
The Booh of the Thooamod 
yighle oad a (ttuni. 

R. F. Barton), 1T7 
Aloes-Wood into Charcoal, 
Story of the Foolieh 
Merchant who mode, 67 
AlokBmee*e IPeter) Dieeiptiem 
Cierkmlit {EogBeh TroeeU- 
Horn) ...W.H. Holme, 87a^ 
*' Altliidischee Narrenbudi, 
Ein." Awic*feii.d. Verhmeil 
d. kgl. ahehtiiehem Geeett. 
d, VMieMcAa/lai, phU-hul. 
Klaue, J. Hertel. 213, 
213a^ 

Ambonador of the Moon, a 
hare ae, 101, 102 
Ambitious Chfpdftk Malden, 
Story of the, 80-86 
American click-beetle (IW- 
ohoroe), Odal. OOn 
Amerieom Journal ofPhUoba, 
“The Art of Stealing in 
Hindu Fiction,” M.Bloom- 
6eld, 61aS 64, 143 nP. 143a. 
108 h 
303 


Amerkaa Jammml oj Semitic 
Languagee [“ Kaltla 
Studiea ”1. M. Sprengling, 
219, 230 

Ameiiesn (Mental Society, 
New Haven, Conn.f 207a* 

Amerieaa Orieniml Soaelo, 
Jonmal of the, 37ai. 48a>. 
49ai, 09i?. 63ai 64, 102i^, 
176. For fuller defadlopoee 
under Jamm. Amer. OrieiU. 
Soe. 

AnangorBemga, A. F. F. and 
B.F.R.(ic.F.F.Arbutknot 
and B. F. Burton), 193; 
Kalyi^a Malla, 193-190 

“Anought” given os pay. 
ment, 97i^ 

Amdent Geograpfy of India, 
A. Cunningham, 160 m^ 

Andenl India ae detaibed hg 
Mrgaelhenfe and Amaa, 
J. W. McCftodie, BSai 

Androclea'* and the lion, 
iraa' 

Aneedola Pitica, F. Spiegel. 
187a* 

Anecdote by St Jerome. 
184a* 

Animals, prudence produces 
success, not vslonr, even 
in the cose of, 41; tales 
of grateful, 157a* ; ud the 
Ungrateful Woman, Story 
of the Grateful, 107, 107ah 
168-164 


Amaerhaagen cm den Kinder- 
wndHaaemdrehenderBrnder 
Grimm, J. Bolte and G. 
Polivka, 3a*. 66, 79ii>, 
100a*. 117n*, 163n* 167a*. 
267.275 

AnaaU of the lltelorieat-fdtito- 
iogical Socie^of the JmperM 
AW Raeeum Unnorei^ 
(Odessa), 236 

Annotated Bibtiography of Sr 
Biehard Franae Burton, An, 
N. M. Penser, 193 

Aatiqn^, Indian. See undbr 
ladian Antiquary 



Groat BrUauh 
Brand, lOOu*, 


Anohr^iSahain,- or, Ug/tieqf 
Canopne, 41n*. 4^. SW. 
2tf ; TAe, tnna. Edward 
B. Esstwick. AHahobad. 
1914, 240 

Aniaiii SOhmltt or, Li^ of 
Canopae, 4U*, 46a* 220, 
242 • 

Apartments by rope, man 
introduced into female, 
24 

Ape Ala, Story of the 
Mercha^I's Son. the Conr- 
tessn and the Wonderfiil, 
6-13 


Ape trying to Osh. ASsop's 
faUe of the, 430* 
Applause, the fktal, 171 
Arahom AraMr, The. See 
under 

AraUe translation of the 
Pablavi venlon of the 
PakAatardra, 218, 219 
Ardeeht-BorAda Chan. See 
under Maagntinrhe ADtiohen 
Armenian FaUee of Vaetaa, 
The, 242 


“Art of Stealing in Htardu 
FieUon,” M. BloomieM. 
Aaier. Jbura. nil., 61n*, 
64. 1421^, 143n. 168a 
ArtJeles. magieol, 3 m* 
Ascetic, PifopaU, 144 ; prin- 
ceu becomes on, 189, 


190 


Ada Mttior, review of work 
by Vladirairtsov. 242 
Asiatic Society, RcyaL Ori- 
ental Tbanalatioa Fund. 


New Series, 39 
Ass in the Panther’s Skin, 
The. 99. 99a>, 100, 219; 
The Sick Lion, the Jackal 
>at^ the. 130, ISOa*, 131, 
132 • 

Asses and wine in tale of 


Rhampslnitus. trick of the, 
247 ^ a 
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“ All’s Ean, King Midas and 
his/’W CnMke.Fott-Lore. 
lln^ 

'Aimia (wltticiims), a col- 
lection of~ir. 

Hierocles. See alio under 
Eberhaid. A , 93 a 

*‘As tres Lebrei," CaUot 
PonnUrtt PoHmaet, A. 
Coelho, 183ni 

Astrologer killing ion as dis- 
play of prescience, 90; 
who killed his Son, Story 
of the. 90 

Am$ dm Morgenlande, Thicr- 
Nofcllcn naeh Bidpai, 
Heinrich Jide, Leipsig, 
1859, 841 

Amifiikr&Aea Lexiam der 
Grieekuehm nad ItSmuehem 
tMyOulegie. W. H. RA- 
cl^er. iWai 

Auspicious elephant choosing 
king, 156. IWn^ 175 

Aoiteilties, power of formerj 
37 

Ataxiu MU dm PaSeoimira 
is KA^mmirat Bfiktikoiki- 
mMarl, Der, Leo von Mad- 
kowiki, 1898, 812 

Amddkxe, Lee, Cosies ei 
Apahgiue fadies, Stanislas 
Jullen'i translation of, 
67a»« 68n*. 69iia. 70ai'>, 
7ln«-a W, 84ni. 9an«, 
93a 1. 94nL<. IWh', 
lllii^.ll4nMl5ji>.116ai'*: 
the, 13an>, 135s 

Avee {Birde), Aristophanes, 

37na, ain^ 

P sub-recension of Hertel’s 
TmtHUkp^, 107s< 

BtAtruF^miuJEnpeeB, Part II, 
G. Comewall Lewta, IShs^ 

Bsfrnss eUted . . . W G. 

* Rutherford, Ldn, 1883, 
ISOai 

skdiio. 237; Eduard Va- 
leria. 237 

Bald Man and the Fool who 

f elted him, Stoiy of the 
taolish, 72-73 

Bald Man and the Hair- 
Restorer. Story of the,,83 
84^ 

"Baloehl Tales,” M. Long- 
worth Danes, Folk-Lore, 
4(Ul 


Bank Thief. The, Finnish- 
Swedish version of the 
Rhampsinitos story, 282- 

Bammk or Omr Afgkm Frontier, 
S. S. Thorbnm, 127ni 
Barber who kUled the Monks, 
The, 138sa. 214 , 219, 229, 
830 

Barber, Story of the Fool 
who wanted a, 96 
Basket osed by lover for en- 
tering a house, 147, 147n^ 
Bawd. The Cuckold Weaver 
and the, 47 a> 823-226; 
naine«! MakamkstI, 7-10, 
12. 13; Yatnsjihvi, 6 , 6 . 
10. 11, 13 

Beards in Ancient Figypt, 
custom of wearing, 

264 

Bearer of the Gidden Lance 
(god Skauda. patron of 
thieves), 14dn 

Beating wife with creepers, 
pusion renewed while, 16 
Beauty, simile of Hlndn, 7 , 86 
Beer-can, inexhaustible, 
Beggar's death in the Rhamp- 
^itus story, incident of 
the, 274 

Beitrl^ sur mdieehen BrolAk ; 
Dm UAte-Ubeo dee San- 
ArUvolkee, R. Sch..)idt, 195 ; 
ear KemitMue Indiecher Dick- 
ter, Aufrecht, 13Cn*; snr 
vergleichenden Sagen- md 
Mdrehenkmde, M. Gaster, 
128s 

".Beitrige sum Zosammen- 
hang indischer und euro- 
ischer Mirehen and 
gen,” F. Liebrecht, 
Orient und Occident, 92n* 
Belief in tree-sfirits, 179ni 
Bengal anakt with a knob at 
the end of his tall, 135n 
Beriekte n d Ferkandl d kgi. 
edekeiKkem Geeell d. JFieeen- 
eckafien,* phi-kiel. Ktaeee, 
J. Hertel, 213ni 
Betel, 12; leaves, colour of 
teeth should be as when 
chewing. 194 

Bhilla, Story of the Wife who 
falsely accused her H nsband 
of murdering a, 80-88, 153ai 
BiktiogniiMe dee Oueragee 
ArSbee, Victor Chauvin, 
Sni, 16si, 66 . 8 rn>. 94s>, 
101s^ 122sS lS3n, 147A^ 


BddimrapIde—eoedmeeA 
152&1. 177, 181M, 183i|i, 
210, 219, 220s>, 232, 234- 
242, 266 

Bibht^rapkm of Sir Rtckard 
FraneuBurtonyAn Annotated, 
N M. Penser, 193 
Bird, the Hare, and the Cat, 
The. 102, 102n*. 103; the 
Monkeys, the Firedy and 
the, 58, 59 ; named Kapin- 
jalk, 102 - IM; natural 
flightineii of a, 37, 37n> 
Birds from choosing the Owl 
King, How the Crow dis- 
suaded the, 100 , 100 s>, 
108, 103 

Bird’s Story, The Golden- 
Crested, 160 

Birth of King Sirphavikrama, 
former, 36; remembering 
former. 30, 36. 38, 124, 
168, 173, 191, 192; The 
Water-Spirit in a Previous, 
123-124 

Blrthplaeeof the PaKekatanbv, 

Bites, marks of aerstehes and, 
181, 181s>, 193 
“Biting with the teeth,” 
Daianekackkedya,m, lO? 
BBeke m die Geideewelt der 
keidnucken Kolt, F Hnliii, 
65 

“ Blind Man and the Cnpnle, 
The.” Runum Folk-Talee, 
W R S Ralston. ISSn^ 
Blue lotuses, eye resembling 
a garland of full-blown, 
197 ; garland of. 118 
Bodies of vanquished chiefs 
exposed by Amen-hetep II, 
264 

Body of thief dragged or 
driven through streets, 
268, 282; of thief hung 
from wall, 247; of thief 
stolen from wall, 248 
Edkaoeeka Mdrekenbndk, A. 

Waldau, 53n*. 130ni 
Boiled rice given to the dead 
at Hindu funerals, 145n' 
Book X (^ktiyatss). 1-196; 

XI (Veil). 1(1^804 
Book of Noodlee, W. A. 

aonston, 68 , I 6611 ’ 

“ Book ” or section,” ttmtra 
-i.e. 207 

Book of SMibad, the. 259, 
260, 263; W. A. Clonston, 
122»S 12TnS 867 
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BofA of the Thmttmtd NigkU 
and a Night. See under 
Nights 

Boyks. Five,” the (PaMcha 
tahtm), 41ni 

Boy token for a cat, Brahman, 
167, 168 

Bot who went to the Village 
for Nothing, Stoiy of the 
Fooliah, 136-137 

Boys that milked the Donkey, 
Story of the, 136, 136n3 

Bracelet, the porter who 
found a, 1, 2 

firahmach&rin'B Son, Story of 
the, 89 

Brihman boy taken for a cat, 
167,168; who built Caatlea- 
In-the-Air.The,138H^2U, 
228-229; cheated to believe 
his goat iia dog, 104, cursed 
by Mahtoveta,40; the Goat 
and the Rogues, The, 104, 
104u' : and the Muiigoose, 
Story of the, 138, 138 m 1 
139, 217 ; named Devator- 
man , 1 38, 139 ; Harighoaha, 
159; Pu^derika. 39, 40; 
Rudraaoma, 148-130; Sri- 
dhara, 120 ; Story of King 
Vikramasimha, the Cour- 
tesan and the Young, IS- 
IS ; the Thief and the R&k- 
ahaea, The, 107, 107n^; who 
became a Yakaha, The, 126 

Brftiimans, knowledge.of the 
sciences bestowed on two 
young, 126, 126 

Brahman’s Wife and the 
Sesame-Seeds, The, 76, 77 

Brahmany Drake, Story of 
the Fool who behaved like 
a, 118-119 

Breach in thieving, names for 
the diifereiit shajies of the, 
142»i 

Breaking through walls and 
digging tunnels, Indian 
method of thieving, 142, 
142n*, 250 

Breasts of a woman, marks 
made with nails on the, 
193, 194 

Brothel, to catch thief, 


Buck der BtupUU der aUm 
fVeiteu, Anthoniua von 
Pfor or Pforr, 220 
Buck der Beu^k der aHeu 
iynseii,Dat, Anih von Pfor 
or Pforr, Holland’s ed., 
Stuttgart, 1860, 238 
Buddkut Birth Stones or Jdtaia 
Tales, T W Rhys Davids, 
Trubner’s Orient Series, 
3a>. 66»> 79n», 98nS lOOn^ 
Buddiusl Lderature of Nepal, 
The Sanrttrii, RAjendralAla 
Mitra, 127 a^ 

Buddhist Monk who was 
bitten by a Dog, Story of 
the, 166 ; refugees settling 
in Tibet, Indian, 284 
Buddhistic origin of the 
“ImpoasibiliUea” motif, 
probable, 64 

Buffalo, Story of the Simple- 
tons who ate the, 117-118 
Bull abandoned In the Forest, 
Story of the, 42-43, 44-45, 
46-47. 49. 60-62, 62-63, 54- 
66. 69. 61, 63 

Bull , descending from heaven, 
169; named Sanjtvska, 42. 
43. 47. 61, 62, M, 66, 68, 
63 : of ^iva, the, 42, 168 ; 
of Siva, Story of the Fools 
and the, 168, 168 h*. 169, 
170, 170»‘ 

Burial rites for a Hindu, 
necessity of performing, 
144, 146, 250 
Burmese ivgalia, the, 176 
Burnt Alive sooner tlian share 
his Fo(h] with a Guest, 
Story of the Man who 
submitted lobe, 166-167; 
herself with her Husband’s 
body. Story of the Faithless 
wife who. 19 

Button, An Annotated Bibli- 
ography of Sir Rirhard 
Francis, N M Penser, 193 
Buttocks, nail marks made on 
the surface of the, 193 

Cabinet des Fks, 41 vols., 
Geneva and Paris, 1786- 
1789, 46«*, 68ni 


Cambridge edition of the 
Jataha, 3ii>, 6SnS 64, 79n*. 
9en>, 99n». lOOn'. lOliP-*, 
167fi>, 163ii>, 176 
Camel and the other animals, 
the. 63, 64 

Candles used for Mgbteni'M 
the gnards, lights, 26^ 
281 

Canon, the Tibetan, JTa-gMir 
{Kaitfur), 284 

Canopus, iJkhU of, or AmiBr4- 
Suhailt, 41ni, 4Sn\ 218, 
220 

Carpenter and his Wife, The, 
108, 106n* 

Casket of jewels, wealth in 
form of. 163, 1630^ 

Cat, The Bird, the Hare and 
the. 102, 102n* 103; 

BrAhman boy token for a, 
167, 166 ; the hypocritical, 
102ii’, 103 

Catatogue Persiim MSS. 
British Museum, Ch. Rieu, 
239 

Celestial horse, AAniravas, 31 
Cento Navelle Antiehe, 13n^ 
Ceylon, Sacred and Hietorkal 
Books of, £. Upham, 73n> 
Ceylon, Village Fo^Ttdes of, 
H Parker, 48ii1,49»i.62h*. 
66>. 63a1, 66 

Channel of story migration, 
gypsies as a, 2 t 5, 276 
Charicteer of Indra, Mitali, 
31 

" Charlatan, The,” Fables, La 
Fontaine, 91n^ 

Chastity, the proof of, 123 
Cheeks of sentinels shaved by 
way of insult, 247 
Chess introduced from India 
into Persia, 218 
Chewing betel leaves, colour 
of teeth should be as 
when, IM 

ChiUhoed of Fiction, J. A, 
Macculloch, 128n 
Choosing a King by Divine 
Will, 176-177 

Gna cent conies el apologues, 
E Chavannes, 63ir 
Classical Versions of the tale 


King’s daughter put in a. Cake, hunger satished by eat- of Rhampslnitus, 266*269 
248, 264 ing the seventh, 116, 117 Gick- beetle, American (i^v- 

Brothers who divided all that Cakes, Story of the Fool and phorus), bSn*, 69n 
they had. Story of the Two, the, 116, 162n>, 117 Clouds 'Nubes), Aristophanes, 

114, 114ni ; Yajnasomaand Calendar, five sopplementoiy 29a' 

Klrtisoma, Story of the days in the Emtian and Clouds of Afutophanes, The, 

Two, 95,96 Mayan, 252 W J. lir. fitarkie, 267 
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Coiling round king, snake, 
164, 164ni 

Colours, flowers of five, 121 
*• Come - what • wili ” — i e. 

Yadbhavishya, fifin^ 
Comparison of Somadeva'a 
"tory of Chafa and Karpara 
and Herodotus’ tale of 
Rhampsiniius, 249, 260 
Composer of Piimabhadra, a 
version of the PaHekatanira, 
217 

Conde Lucanor [Don Juan 
Manuel], 

Cmfutio amautu, John 
Gower, 167n* 

Cmuolalio ad Apoltaaium, 
Plutarch, 267 

CoateM /ai/iflu el VOccideet, 
Lee, E Cosquin, 177 
Coates el NottvdUt, Lf 
Fontaine, lln^ 

Coates Po/mlaires de Lorraiaef 
E. Cosquin, 87n* 

Coaies Populaires Malagaches, 
O Ferrand, 127a^ 

Coalos Populates Portuguezes, 
A Coelho, 50n», 67/iM06n, 
I09ii», 183n’ 

Conversing with the king, 
tnck of, 187 

Cotton Galba E. MS of 
the Sevea Sages of Romst 
264 

Courtesan, named Kumudikn, 

15- 18; revealing secret, 
83 ; and the Wonderful Ape 
Ala, Stoiyofthe Merchant’s 
Son, the, 5-13; and the 
Young Brahman, Story of 
King Vikraroaaimha, the, 

16- 18 

Courtesan’s love tested by 
assumed death, 17 
Courtesans, instructions for, 
6, 6, 6n^; learning the 
^tricks of, 5, 6 ; the perfidy 
of, 6, 13, 14 

Cowhe^ brought into a house 
dressed as a woman, 148, 
148;t-; Story of the Woman 
who escaped from the 
Monkey and the, 141-142 
Crab, the advice of a, 61 
Crane and the Makara,>The, 
48-49 ; the Snake and the 
Mungoose, The, 61 
Creatures, wealth is youth to, 
78 

Crocodile — i.e. moiiani, 47, 
47n*, 48, 48n^ 


" Crooked-nose,” VakramAsa, 
lOfini 

Crow dissuaded the Birds 
from choosing the Owl 
King, Howthe,100,100n^ 
102-104; and the Jackal, 
The Lion, the Panther, 
the, 63, 64 ; and the King 
of the Pigeons, the Tor- 
toise and the Deer, Story 
ofthe, 73-75. 78-80; named 
Laghup&tin, 73-76, 78-79 
Crown, one of the five em- 
blems of royalty, 176 
Crows, Megluvama, king of 
the, 98, 99. Ill, 113; and 
the Owls, Story of the War 
between the, 98, 98»^ 99, 
100, 104-113; who tricked 
the £erpent. The, 47n“, 
214, 226, 227 

"Cruel-eye,” Kruralochana, 
106n 

Cuckold Weaver and the 
Bawd, The. 47na. 223-226 
Cucumber containing pearls, 
66 

^ukasaptati, Die, Ictlus stm- 
pliaor, R Schmidt, 64 
*' Culprit, marking the,” 
molt/, 274, 276. 284 
Curious Myths of the Middle 
Ages, Baring - Gould, 
138n» 

Curse of Destiny, 2 ; of 
Gautama, 96 ; of Hema- 
prabha aid Lakshmisena 
at an end, 191, 192 
Curse of the Hermit, The, 
202, 203 ; Hiranyaksha 
released from his, 173; 
inflicted on a hermit, 161 ; 
on Makarandika inflicted 
by her parents, 36 ; Maka- 
randika and Simhavikrama 
released from the^r, 38; 
Pundarika and Sodraka 
released from their, 40; 
on Rajatadi.*mshtra, sister 
inflicts, of an unsuc- 
cessful love, fulfil the, 40 ; 
on a Vidyudhara, inflicted by 
his father, 169 ; on a young 
BrAhman, invoke a, 40 
Custom of hanging criminals 
on a wall, 254 

Cutting off ears and nose of 
faithless wife, 82, 82ai, 
166; off hands and tongue, 

S unishment for thieves, 
1, 61n^ 143n; off nose of 


Catting— co»/mv«f 
faitldess wife, 123 ; off the 
thief s head with amachine. 
incident of, 283 
Caech versions of the Pan- 
chatantra, 236, 237, 238 

Dtemoaologie, Nathaniel 
Homes, 201n 

Dancing-girl named Snndaif, 
7-13 

“Dankbaren Thiere, Die,*' 
Marehen der Mruuarek, 
Gaal, 157ai 

Dada KumSra CAorAa, the, 
transKJ. Her^el, 142fiir 
Daia KumSra Ckssriia, the, 
transl. F. J. Meyer, 176 
Daia KumSra Chania, the, ed. 

H. H. Wilson, 163a 
Date of the Hudery of Hero- 
dotus, 268 

Date of the PaSehataatra, 
207, 208; of PurytMadra, 
a Jain versl4>n of the I’OS- 
ehataatra, 217 ; of the 8epsa 
Sages if Rome, 263; of 
«* Texiue fcsipfiabr,” 216 
Daughter grow, medicine to 
make, 9l; of the hermit, 
the beautiful, 201, 202; 
Pharaoh prostituting his, 
248, 264. 256 

Days in the Egyptian and 
Mayan calendar, five sup- 
plementary, 252 
Dead given rice at Hindu 
funerals, 145tp; wife pre- 
tending being, 179, 180 
Death, assumed to teat cour- 
tesan's love, 17 ; in the 
Khampsinitus story, inci- 
dent of the beggar’s, 274 ; 
for thieving, 143n; from 
torments of love, 39 
Decameron, Boccaccio, 13 ji^ 
Decameron, its Sources and 
Analogues, The, A C. Lee, 
275 

Deccan Days, Old M. Frere, 
49ai 

Deer, the cAamari, 29 ; named 
ChitrAnga, 78-80 ; Stoiy of 
the Crow and the King of 
the Pigeons, the Tortoise 
and the, 73-76. 78-80 
Deer’s Former Captivity, The, 
79n*, 214, 219, 227, 228 
“Deif van Brugghe, De," 
G. W Dasent, Zeit f. d. 
Alterth., vol. v. 1846, 284 



Demonax, Ludan, 136ii> 

De Nvgit CmaUum. See 
Cttrialum, De 

** D^poiibilre Infidele, Le,” 
Femlea, Le Fontaine, 61 
Descending fn»n heaven, 31, 
169 

Descripiioa of Greece, 
PaaMaiot’s, J. G. Fraser, 
266, 267, 266 

Desirable qualities of 6nnr- 
fails and teeth, 193, m 
Destinf, the curse of, 2 
•• Destiny, Tlie Voice of the 
^tone of,*' E. S Hartland, 
Folk-Lore, 177 

Deutsche FoUamdrckeH mu 
Sehteahen, £ Meier, 167ni 
DaUscheu Volksbucher, Die, K. 
Simrock.43AM02n^.l01i|i, 
I27ni, 138nS 116nS 204ni 
Deux ReilaetioHt du Ilomau des 
Sent Sages de Rome, Gaston 
Pans, Pans, 1876, 263, 
266ni 

Dkarmatalpadruma, 186m^ 
Dice in Hades, Rhampsinitus 
playing, 252, 253 
Dwlionary of Greek and Rotnan 
Auiiqukus, Smith; 266 
Dtcbonary of Kashmm Pro- 
verbs, A, J. H Knowles, 
61, 66 

Digging tunnels, breaking 
through walls and, Indian 
method of thieving, 112, 

112na, 260 

Dimnah. See Kablah and 
Dimnah, etc 

Tiirectonum inta kumana, John 
of Capur, 220, 232, 237, 
238 

Dtsciplma Cleriralu, Peter 
AhhoHse*s (^English Trans- 
lation), Vf.H Hulme,87n' 
Ducipkna Clericalis, Petrus 
Alphonsus, 13ti^ 87 m^ 
Discontent produces grief, 
115 

Discorst degU Ammali, Agnolo 
Firenzuola, 220 
Disease to be cured by the 
heart of a monkey, 128, 
128n<. 129 

Divine Will, Choosing a King 
by, 176-177 

Doctor, Story of the Fool 
that was his own, 139 
Dog, BrAhman cheated to 
believe his goat is a, 101 ; 
Story of the Buddhist 
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Dqg-«on/MMa Editors of «« raiin ffflw i aci s r -” 

Monk pho was bitten by 216, 217 


a, 166 ; that swallows silver 
and gems, lln^ 

Dotopaihos and its derivates, 
219, 260-263, 271. 281. 286 
Doni, The Morall Pkilotepkie 
of, llni, 218, 220 
Donkey, Story of the Beys 
that milked the. 136, 136na 
Door, Story of the Servant 
who looked after the, 117, 
117»ii 

Drake, Storv of the Fool who 
behaved like « Brabmanyr 
118-119 

Draught-bull named Sardl- 
vaka, 12. 13, 17r,51-6^, 
58, 63 

Dream of HemapraohA, the, 
190; moon entering Har- 
shavatT's mouth In a, 30 
Dressed as a woman, cowherd 
brought into a house, 118, 
llSa3 

Drinking, results of the vice 
of, 1. 6 

Drum, beaten as thief is led 
to execution, 113n; TJie 
Jackal and the, 16 
Drunk, secret let out when, 
1, 2, 3 m1 

Dutch poem. Old, *' De Deif 
van Brugghe," G. W. 
Dasent, 281 

Dye used as a means of future 
recognition, 273, 283 
Dyodetiauas Ldten, H. A. 
Keller. 79n< 

Early Englisk Versions of Ike 
Gesta Romanomm, S J. H. 
Heritage. 87n*, lOlni, 
138ni 

Ears, cut off for tbieviiig, 
143n ; and nose cut off by 
his wife, ViurasAni’s, 22; 
and nose of mtbless wife, 
cutting off, 82, 82n^ 166 
Ear-throbbing in Norway, 
signs of, 201n 

Eastern Monackism, R. Spence 
Hardy, 153n> 

Eat iron, mice that, 62, 61 
Eating the seventh cake, 
hunger satis6ed by, 116, 
117 

Editions of the Bfikat-ia^- 
mal^rt, 212; of Pusy/a- 
bkadra, 217; and transla- 
tions of the HiiofuMa, 210 


Egyptian origlo, dlUneBt 
opinlbns about the Rhaam- 
slnltua story beliig of,ilA- 
266 

Eight different kinds of kjdl- 
scratches, 193-191 
“Etai altbidisches Narren- 
buch.*' See ** Altindisdes 
Narvenbnch, Eln *’ 
Elephant ehoosliig king, aos- 
piclona, 166, 166ii>, ITS; 

' and the Hones, Ibe Baee 
between the, 196, 197, 198 
Elephant-headed god, the 
(Ga^eAa), 196 

Elephants, Qiatardanta, king 
of the. 101, 102; and the 
Hares. The, 101, 101aM02 
Eleven Hnabands, Story of 
the Woman who Ittd, ISi- 
186, 184fii 

Emblems of nyalfy, five. 175, 
176 • 

Empires, policy, the fonnda* 
tionof.M 

Eneyclopadia /jfltas, 

••Kallfah wa-DImna,*’ C. 
Brockelmann, 231 
English names for the 
~Pal H fta<aa<re,lln>; vqrslons 
of the Seven Sages of. Rasne, 
nine Middle, m, 866 
Epithets of moon, 101 lOlnA 
Erotiv* element la swUktog, 
the, 189ii» 

"Escaping One’s Fate” 
•iiofty,166ii» 

Esop v wesoisfm kumorae, 2 
vols. Varsovie (Wnnaw).- 
1770, 211 

Esope en belle kipnev, 211 
Essai ear GnyOdkya el M 
BrkaHatkS.V.LaeSU,m * 
H-class MSS of \hp •• Tedue 
Simpticior,*’ 216, 217 
[Etjfmdogjim) Isidore of 
Seville. 2Dln 

Etymology of the name 
RhampslnituB, 250, 251 
" Eulenspiegel, Till." See 
"TUlEulenapieger * 
European versions of the 
Padekatautm, 207 
" Evil-Wit, No-Wit and 
Honest'Wlt,” F. Edgecton, 
Joum. Amer. Orieat. tSoe*, 
59fi» 

EMatian of Modesto. 7%e, 
haveleek Ellis, ISW 
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EMem^ario etmin lot engaMot 
y peligroi del maido, 230 

of Rudnuonui, 
the nahei^, 148. 149 
Explenetny Note to the 
Olmealo^cel Table of the 
PaoeheUntn, 232-234 
“ External Sonl " motif, 127h^ 
Eje, reaemUlng a garland of 
full-blown blue lotuaea, 
197 ; throbbiiigln the right, 
200. 201n; of the World, 
the flaming, 29, 29n*, 30 


FF Commwucatioiu, Helsing- 
fora and Hamina, 281 
FaSebt mid Parabeln det 
Orieott, timna. Souby-Bey, 
241 

Fable of Meneniua (The BAlly 
and the Merobera), 135 n 
Fablet, Babrlus, Sir G. Curne- 
wall Lewia’ ed , 135ii*; 
fintherford’a ed , 130n^ 
Fablet, La Fontaine, ()4, 73>t>, 
91iii. 1021*. 106n^ ia2n>, 
136 

Fablet of Bidpai, Bthky 
Bidpajavy, Frantiika 
ThborakAo, 237 
Fablet and Ftdk-Talet from an 
Eaetem Foreti, W. W'. 
Skeat, 48nS 49ni, 63n^ 
Fablet, Indum, Kainaswami 
Baja, 46aS 49ai 
Fables of Phaidrus, Gin*, 
10211 * 

Faldes de Pdpay (French 
veniions), 220 

Fables of Pilpittf (or Btdpai), 
41u>, 464^21*8.240; edited 
byJ Harria,240 
Faldes of Fartan, The Ar- 
menian, 242 

Fabula, Babrius, 79n*, 110n‘ 
^Facqum el le lioslissrur, Le, 

Rabelais, 132i**, 133n 
Faene Queene, The, Edmund 
Spenser, 29rt* 

Faithless Wife who Burnt 
herself with her Husband’s 
Body,StoTy of, 19; cutting 
oiT nose of, 123; cutting 
off nose and ears 'of, 82, 
82a\ 166; who had her 
Husband Murdered, Story 
of, 20; hypocrisy of, 108; 
who was present at her 
own Srftddha, Story of the, 
84 36 


"False Asceties and Nuna 
in Hindu Fiction,” M. 
Bloomfield, Jasmt. Amer. 
Orient. &ic., 102»* 

False irdddha, the, 86 
Farther Indian versions of 
the Panchatantra, 234 
FatH, Ovid, 68tt 
Fatal applause, the, 171 
“Fatalist who believed in 
Kitmet ” — t.e. Yadbha- 
vishya, 6Gi)i 

“ Fate, Escaping One’s,” 
motif, 186ni 

Fate of the thoughtless tor- 
toue, the, 66 
Father cursing son, 169 
Fear of the unknown, 46 
Feet cut off for thieving, 
143n 

Female a|Mirtmenta, man in- 
troduced into, by rope, 24 
“ Femme dans le Coffre de 
Vere. La,” Btbliographte 
dek Omragejt Arabes, V. 
Chauvin, 122wi 
“Festal car" in ceremony 
of choosing a king by 
divine will, 176 
Fickleness of king’s wife, 23, 
24 

Finger-nails, desirable quali- 
ties of, 193 

“ Finiiischc MarchenvaridJi- 
ten,” A. Aame, FF Co?h- 
mmiicalions 5 , 281 

Finnish, Swedish-, version of 
the story of Rham|)sinitus, 
281-283 

Fire and Water, Story of the 
Fool who mixed, 68 
FireHy (Pyropkorus), 58n', 69» ; 
and tlie Birds, The Mon- 
keys, the, 68-69 
“Fish that possessed pres- 
ence of mind, the ” — t e 
Pratyutpannamati, 66 n^ 
Fish, The Three, 66-57 
“ Fisherman and the Jinni, 
Tale of the,” Nights, Bur- 
ton, 181 

“ Five Books,” the {Paii- 
chaiantra), 41 n* 

Five Books, entitled The 
Separatum of Friends, The 
tr inning oj Friends, The 
Story ^ the Craws and the 
Owls, The Lott of One’s Get- 
tiagt, and Hasty Action, com- 
by Visiiiiu4arman, 


Five colours, flowers of, 121 , 
emblems of royalty, 176, 
176; in Hindu ritual, 
mystical number of, 176; 
supplementary days in 
the Egyptian and Mayan 
calendar, 252 
“ Five,” Patlca, 175 
“Five Tantras or Books” 
(i e. Paftchatantra), 207 
“ Five tantras f work consist- 
ing of (i.e Panchatantra), 
207 

“ Flame-eye,” Diptanayana, 
106a 

Flaming eye of the world, 
the, 29, 29»>. 30 
‘ ' Flasche, Die,” Iruche Flfen. 
mdrehen, J. and W Grimm, 
34> 

Flavours, the six, 114, 114n* 
Flaying alive, the procedure 
of, 66 

Flea, The Louse and the, 62 ; 

named ’I'lltibha, 62 
Flesh, Story of the King who 
replaced the, 93 
Flowers of five colours, 121 
Flowers from a Permm Garden, 
W A Clouston, lOla^ 
Flying through the air, 33, 
‘35, 169, 170, 172, 173, 191, 
192 

FoU-Isrrr, “ Oalochi Talcs,” 
M. Longworth Dames, 
49a' ; “ King Midas and 
his Ass’s Ears,” W Crooke, 
lln'; [Presidential Ad- 
dress], VV H D Rouse, 
66; “The Voice of the 
Stone of Destiny,” E S. 
Hartland, 177 

Foil tore q f Farther I ndia, Look , 
K N. Fleeson, 69;i* 
Folk-Lore mthe Himalaya, Sport 
and, H I. Haugfitoii, 66 
Folklore, Indian, G. Jetha- 
bhai, 64 

Folklore of Kumann and 
Garkwal, Proverbs and, G. D 
Dpreti, 64, 65 

Folk-Lore of Northern Indus, 
The Popular Religion and, 
W. Crooke, 27 1 .*, 30a®, 59ni, 
101 rt‘, 126n». leOaL 176 
“Folklore in the Panjilb,” 
Steel and Temple, Indian 
Antiquary, 494' 

[“Folklore of Salsette"]G D 
D’Penha, Indian Antiquary, 
66 
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Folk-Lore of the Smdal Fool— oMCtMurf Poor book^i tib« ffifnjMrfrfE 

Pargtuuu, C. H. Bompu. Imogh at a, 89-; vho gave coDtelalqg, SiP; tade* 

65 a Verbal Beward to the Miiilent •tnarii* ol the 

" Folklore, Sinhaleie,” H. A Musician. Stoir of the, 132, WlrlWaafte (BdgerliBid, 

Pierls, The OrientaliH, 65n> 1320*. 138 ; who asked his 206 ; medttCatioMrwe. lU, 

FoUfLareofthe Telm, G. R Wav to the Village, Stoiy ISln' 

Suhramlah Pantulu, 48n^ of the, llCb 171 Four Vcdasi, IhnM that 

49n>, 56ni, 09a> Foolish Bald Man and the knofrs the* 28 

*' Folklore of the Telugus, Fool who pelted him, Stoiy Fox in Fakiei > of BSbd 

Some notes on the," G. R. ofthe.72-T3;Bo7 who went taU ^ ueo, Mw^; 

Subramiah Pantulu, Indian to the Village for Nothing, and the tn i Pertii' 

Antupury, 48u^ 49u^, 56)i^ 136-137 ; Herdsman. Stoij gnese tale, 30n*; and 

09m‘-‘ ofthe,69; Kingwhomade Jaekal stories ol Bast and 

Folk-Tale* of Ceyhn, Fillage, his Daughter grow, Stoiy West, 43n> ; si^ tsitolie, 

H. Parker, 48»ii. 49»^ 62n3. of the, 9l, 91n", 92 ; Mer- tale of the (Dnbola’ MAa- 

56n>, 63»i\ 66 chant who made Aloes- rmrirw), OOM^ 

Folk-Take from an Eaetem Wood into Qiareoal, Story Frmeals Ifirisriasswi Gfwr* 

Foreii, Fablee sad. W. W of the, 67 } Servant, Story eorssi, K. O. MH^, 258 

Skeat, 48»^ 49a^ 63n> of a, 84 ; ^rvant, Stfloy of Fragrance of lotnses^ lake 

Folk-Take oj Kashmir, J. H. the, 113 ; son, tLe ourse of perfumed arith t^ 120 
Knowles, 66, 281 having a, 222; Teacher, French veiaioa >of the 

Folk-Take, Nueeutn, W. R. S. the Foolish INtpllsand the DolaptAkoe, pojt^nl, 200, 

Ralston, 82 h>, 166ui, 170n^ Cat, Stoiy of the. 167-168 ; 262, 263. 27^688 

183ui Villagers who cut down the “Friendly Advice,** the 

Folk-Take fromTtbet,^^ Palm-Trees. 70-71 ^ HitopaSefa or, Nirtjava, 

O’Connor, 49n^. 64 Fools and the Bull of Siva, 210 * 

Fool who wanted a Barber, Stoiy of the, 168, 168 a 1, Friends of Dhavalamokha, 

Story of the, 96 ; who be- 169, 170, HOn^; lose wealth the two, 87 

haved like a Brahmany as soon as lAey get it, “ Friendship, Of Real,'* Gfcite 

Drake, Story of the, 118- 141 BomanonmuBlti^ 

119; and his Brother, Footnotes to the Genea- Firogs, The Snake end the. 
Story of the, 89 ; and the logical Table of the 112, 118n^ 

Cakes, Story of the, 116- Pnnchatantia, 236-242 Fruit, Stoty of the Servant 
116>(<, 117; cheated to Forest, the Vindhya, 39 who tastM tlm, 94, 94n* 

believe he is married and “ Forethought ’’ — ie Ana- FulBl the eprse ef in un- 
has a son, 69; and the gatavidli&tri, 66n^ sjcccssful love, 40 

Cotton, Story of the, 70 ; Form assumeJ by Vishnu, Full of lotuses, a lake, 30 
that was his own Doctor, NarasmiKa (Man-lion), 1, Full-blown blue lotutee, eye 
Story of the, 139 ; that did 1»* resembling a garland ef, 

not drink, Story of the Former austerities, power of, 197 
Thirsty, 86 ; who mixed 37 ; birth, remember, 30, Funerals, boiled rice .given 

Fire and Water, Stoiy of 36, 38, 124, 158, 173, 191, to the dead at Hlnda, 

the, 68 ; who saw Gold in 192 ; birth of King Simha- 140n^ 

the Water, Story of the, vikrama, 36; Bi^, The 

115, 115ni; who mistook Hermit's Story of Soma- CadyMimakak KatkaeMrik 

Hermits for Monkeys, prabha, Manorathaprabha ei^anki Jibananda Vldya- 

Story of the, 140, and his and Makarandika, wherein sagara, 236 

Milch-Cow, Story of the,72; it appears who the Parrot Garhwal, Piwerbe andFolkloke 

who looked for the Moon, was in a, o0-32, 34-37 of K n m am oad, G. D. 

Story of the, 141 ; who “ Formiga e a Neve, A," Upreti, 64, 66 

took Notes of a certain Comloe Fopularee Forty- Garland of blue lotnaer. 

Spot in the Sea, Story of guezee, A. doelho, 109n' 118 ; of full-blown blue 

the, 92-93 ; and the Orna- Forty Fosln (Behrnauer’s lotuses, eye resembling, 

ments, Sto^ of the, 69-70 i tiiuislation). See further 197 

who found a Purse, Story under Behrnauer, W. F. A., Garlands in the iwapa y sm w 

of the, 140-141 ; who was 153ni (marriage by ehpio^ eere- 

nearly choked with Rice, Forty Vesire, The Hietory of mony, throwing, 19^ 

Story of the, 136-136; and iAe, E J W Gibb and “ Case '* or treasurn** stoiy, 

the Salt, Story of the. 71- Sheykh-Zfida, 16SM the, 281, 261ii^. 263 

72; who killed his Son, Foundition of empires. Geese Hying '«rer Mount 

Story of the, 88-89 ; stones policy, the, 99 Taurus, wisdom of, Nkt* 
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Geiu, doe that BwallowB 
silver and, lln^ 
Genealogical Table of the 
Panehatantra by Franklin 
E^gerton, 232-242 
Genealogical tree of the 
Pigekaimira, 42 h\ 207, 
220 

GaekieAU der Proaodichlvngen, 
John Dunlop, trans. into 
German by Felix Liebrecht, 
13uS 87 m>. 162ai. 

ISGn' 

Cetckkklm hellmuciur SiUmme 
mdSlUdte: Orchomenot md 
die Mnyer, K. O. Milller, 
267 

Geito Ilommonm, the, 13 a^ 
87n>, 138ai, 163 a^ 167ni; 
[edited by Wynnyd 
Hooper], Bohn’s Atnl* 
quarlan library, 138fi* ; 
£ar/« Eegluk Vernon of 
6ke.S.J H. Herrtage,87nS 
I04ai. 138ni 

Geria Bomonorum, Duterta- 
iumt OH ike . . . See under 
Douce, Francis 
Gha^ and Karpara, Ston of 
the Two Thieves, 142, 161 ; 
Origin of the Story of 
(App. H), 245-286 
Girl like a wave of the sea 
of love’s insolence, a, 199 
Glow-worm lljompgru nocti- 
Inea), 08n', 59>i 
Glacksvogel, the heart of the, 
130 h1 

Goat is a dog, Brahman 
cheated to believe liis, 
104 ; and the Rogues, The 
Bifthman, the, 104, 104ni 
God, the elephant - headed 
(Ganeia); 196; of Love. 
(Kilma). 26. 121, 149, 197, 
198; Skanda, patro-' of 
thieves, 143n, 

Goddess of Prosperity, 113; 

of Sleep, the, 197 
Gold in the Water, Story 
of the Fool who saw, 116, 
116n' 

CoUen Bough, The, J. G. 

* Fraser, IWn^ 
Golden-Crested Bird’s ^tory, 
TUb.160 

Golden Lance, the bearer of 
the (god Skanda). 143n 
Goldsmith as thief in Hindu 
6ction, 168n 
Graar, darbka, 186 


“Grateful Animals” mAif, 
167n^ 

Grateful Animals and the Un- 
grateful Woman, Story of 
the. 167, 167 a^ 168-164 
Great Tale, the — i e Bpkat' 
koiha, 39. 42n, 214. See 
further under Brikat-katha 
Greedy Jackal, The, 77 
Greek version of Kahlah aud 
Dimnah, Symeon Seth, 
68ni. 219, m, 239 
Grieehiicke Mdrchen, Bernhard 
Schmidt, 128fi^, 167n^ 
Gnechiteke Mvthoiogie, L. 
l*reller, 67n* 

Grieckiecke Roman, Der, E. 
Rodhe, 133» 

Grief produced by discontent, 
116 

Grove of Lebadea, 256 
Guards, lighted candles used 
for (nghtenmg the, 268, 
281 

Guide du VuUeur au Muefe du 
Caire, G. Ma^ro, 264 
Gwfad^a et la Bfhalkalkil, F. 
LacAte, 211 

Gypsies as a channel of story 
migration, 276, 276 
Gypn Fotk-Talee, F. H. 
Gioome, 275 

Gypsy version close variant 
of the tale of Rhampsinitus, 
275 

Hair- Restore., Story of the 
Bald Man and the, 83-84 
Hands cut off and tongue cut 
. out for thieving, 61, 61 n^, 
143n 

Hanging bodies of thief and 
of chiefs on wall, 248, 
264 

Hardness of a diamond, one 
who has the, VajmsAra, 
22n^; of stubble, one who 
has the, <fspaiAra, 22n^ 
Hare, and the Cat, The Bird, 
the, 102, 102n*. 103; The 
Lion and the, 49<4K>; in 
the moon, Hindus 6nd a, 
lOlu* ; named Vijaya, 
101 

Hares, The Elephants and 
the, 101, lOlnS 102; 
Sillmukha, king of the, 
101-102 

Harlot. See Courtesan 
Harvard ■ Oriental Series, 
216nS 217ni 


HaHjf Adton, one of the Five 
Books of the Pakdukntra, 
222 

Halim*M Talee, A. 8teln and 
G. Grierson, 176, 177 

Head of trapp^ thief cut off 
by companion, 246, 267; 
cut off with k m^ine, 
283 

Heads, snake with three, 161; 
Story of the Snake with 
Two, 134, 134 h<, 135, 136n 

Heart of the Gliicksvogel, 
the, 130n*; of a monkey, 
disease to be cured by the, 
128. 128a3, 12? 

Heaven, bull descending 
from, 169 

Heavenly nymph, the story 
of the, 32 

Hebraeucken Uebenelsimgen, 
M. Steinschneider, 220a*, 
237-239 

“ Heimonskinder, Die,” 
Die Deutechen Volkthueher, 
K. Simrock, 146 r*, 204n* 

Hen in the Anvar-iSuhadk, 
tale of the, 46n* 

HejAameron of Margaret, 
Queen of Navarre, the, 
153»*. See further under 
Margaret, Queen of 
Navarre 

lierabkunjl dee Feuere mud dee 
GoUertranks, Dir, A. Kuhn, 
29a>, IIIhS 

Herdsman, Story of the 
Foolish, 69 

Hermit, the beautiful 
daughter of the, 201 , 202 ; 
The Curse of the, 202, 203; 
curse inflicted on a, 161 ; 
The Moose and the, 75-76, 
77-78; named Marichi,30, 
37 ; named Matanga, 201- 
203 ; and Ms Punils, Story 
of the. 178 

Hermitage of Oidhitimat, 
32 ; of the , sage JabBll, 
39; of Ka4yapa, l6l ; of 
Mahil4veta,40; of Matanga, 
202 ; Pulostya, head of the, 
30, 37 

Hermit’s laugh, the, 30, 30n*, 
37, 37n*; son, Ra4mimat, 
32^, 38 ; Story of Soma- 
prabha, Manorathaprabhl, 
and Makarandika, wherein 
it appears who the Parrot 
was in a Former Birth, 
The. 30412. 34-37 



Hennits for Monkeys. Stoiy 
of the Fool who mistook, 
140 

Hermoimm, Lucisn, 133n 
Heron in s Portuguese tale, 
the fos and the, 56fr> 
Hills, the Vindhya, 185 
HudooMtanet Reader, 240 
Hindu beauty, simile of, 7, 
26* burial ntes, 260 ; 
fiction, goldsmith as thief 
in, 15^: funerals, boiled 
rice given to dead at,. 
146ni; pun, 14. 29, 29n' i 
88. 88n>, 95, 96ni 
HiadH Tttlet. H Jacob,. 176 
Hiadu Tala, J. J Meyer, 175, 
176 

Hindus .find a hare in the 
moon, lOltt’i 

HiOorta Motor, Mattheus 
Paris, 157ni 

UtHoria Seplem Sajneaiam, A. 

Hilka, 261, 261ii*, 266 
Hitiory, Herodotus, 245, 268 
Hteiory of Fici%on, John 
Dunlop. Uebrecht's trana , 
13a», 87»\ lllfi^, 162n*, 
166n> 



the Forty Veeirt, 
J. W. 6ibb and 


Sheykh-Zada, 163n> 
Hutory of Herodohu, G. 

Rawlinson, 246ni, 263 
Hiftory of Magic and Eoperi- 
meatat 6'cMiice, A, Lynn 
Thomdyke, 201 n 
History of the Pahlavi version 
of the Patehaiaiitra, 218 
Hutory of the Seven Wise 
Matten oj Rome, ed. G. L. 
Gomme, 266n** 


'‘Histoiy of thb Story of 
Stephanites .... On the,” 
A Rystenko,..^«itui/« of ike 

u:.t : 1 -ui.i r to 


of Ike Imperial Rew Rauiem 
UninertUa, 236 

Holy, sage (tllshi), 28, 36, 
lltf, 203 

Home of V the Pdkc^alaaira, 
the, 208: of sciences and 
virtue, Ka4tailra, the, 171 
Hoopoe, 'Uhe bird with a 
golden crest,” 160n^ 

Horse. Aduirsvas, a celestial, 
31; in the rite of choosing 
a king W divine will, 176 
Horses, The Bace between 
the Uephant and the, 196- 
198 
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How the Crow dissuaded the 
Birds from choosing the 
Owl King. 100, 100»i, 102, 
103-104 

Hiulre et let Plaideurt, Le, La 
Fontaine. 132n> 

Hunchback, Story of the 
Physician who tried to 
cure a, 119 

Hunger satisfied by eatiim 
the seventh cake, llC 
117 

Husband falsely accused by 
Wife of murdering a Bhilla, 
Story of. 8032. 153ni 

Husbands, Story of the 
Woman who had Eleven, 
184-185 

Hypocrisy of faithless wife, 
108 

Hypocritical cat. the, 102n*, 
103 

Hytmtne and Hyminittf, The 
Story of, Eustathius, 200n^ 


Identity of King Bhamp> 
sinitus, 260 

[IdylU, The] Theocritus, 201 h 
ll Deemarrone See under 
Decameron and Boccaccio 
Ilbutratumt of Shakipeare 
. . . Vith Dusertaltont on the 
Gala Jtomanorum, F. Douce, 
87»» 

11 Pecorone, Ser Giovanni 
(English ed by W. G. 
Water.), 267, 281 
Jl Peatamerone See under 
Padameronef II 
« Impossibilitia ” Molt/, Note 
on the, 64-66 

Incendiaria avit, Pliny’s 
account of the, llln* 
Incident of the beggar’s 
death in the Rhampsinitus 
story, 274 

Inconstancy of woman, the, 
246 

Indian AnSqaary, 93n ; “ Vri- 
hatkatha of Ksbemendra,” 
J. G.Bdhler, 212 ;[•* Folk- 
lore of Salsette’T G. F. 
D’Penha. 66; J H. 
Knowles’ta1e8,177; "Some 
Notes on the Folk-Lore of 
the Telugus,” Pantulu, 
G B. Subramiah, 48n^ 
49ni, 66ni. 69ii^; "Folk- 
lore in-tbe Panjlb,” Steel 
and Temple, 49n^ 


Indiki Buddhist refbgees 
srt^ in Tibet, 284 
/n.< J-abla, Ramsswwnl 
• a. 4&h\ 49ii1, 66 
an Fairy Talet, M. Stokes, 
167n» 

Indian Folk-lore, G. JetF 
habhsl.64 

Indian “ JscLal ” stories, 
Weber's theory regarding, 
43n^; method of thieving, 
142, 142n« 260 
Indie versions of the Pan- 
chatantra. Late, 233, 234 
Indika, Arrian’s. See under 
McCrlndle, J.^. 

Indieche Radian [" Ueber den 
Zusammenhang indischer 
Fabaln mlt grieehlschen”}, 
A. Weber. 130tii 
Induchen Eroiik, SeiMIge tar, 
R. Schmidt. 196 
Ineshaustible beer-ean, the, 
4ni 

Ineshaustible pitcher, tb?, 

3 , smU 

Inquisitive monkey, the, 43, 


Insolence, a girl like a wave 
of the sea of love’s, 199 

Instructions for courtesans, 

6 , 6 , 6n^ 

Interruptions of the main 
story in the Palkhatantra, 
213 

Introduction-Ka thim nkha, 
221-222 

Introduction to the PaKeha- 

* tanira omitted by Soma- 
deva, 4ln^ 214; to the 
"Prioress’s Tale,” W. W. 
Skeat, 

Investing with the sacred 
thread, 33 

loatmit de Alia Siha Dolo- 


pathot, me et Septem 
Sttpientibat, H. Oesterley, 
261, 261n< 

Iritehe EffenmUreken, J. and 
W, Grimm, Sn^ 


Iron-eating mice, 62, 64 
leit et Otirit, Plutarch, 262 
Island of Ladkft, the, 199 
Italian Papular Talet, T. P. 


Crane, 66 


Jackal and the Ass, The Sick 
lion, the, 130, 130n>, 131, 
132; and the Drum, The, 
46 ; The Greedy, 77 ; The 
IJon, the Panther, the 
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Jackal— etm/Micrf 
Crow and the, -63, 64; Th^ 
Rams and the Foolish, 
47»« 223 

Jackals, Damanaka and 
Kiiataka, the two, 43, 44, 
47, 60. 68. 63. 218 

Jain veidons of the Paidki* 
tamira, the 216-218. 233, 
234 

Jaina monk, POrpabhadim, 
217 

Jmanue Fauy World, The, 
W. E. GrilfiB, 128n 

Jealous Pupils, St^ of the 
Teacher and his Iwo, 133, 
133n>, 134 

Jewel from elephant’s head, 
23,23ni 

Jewel-merchant and stolen 
bracelet, 2 * 

Jewels, wealth in form of a 
casket of, 163, 163ni 

"Jinnl, Tale of the Fisher- 
man and the,” Nigkit, 
Burton, 181n* 

"Joseph and Potiphar in 
Hindu Fiction,” Tnuu. 
Amer, Phil Ait., M. Bloom- 
field, 176 

Joonudo/ theAmerkoH Oriental 
Sock ^, " False Ascetics and 
Nuns in Hindu Fiction,” 
M. Bloomfield, 102n>; 

{ '• • Recurring Psjchlc Motifs 
n Hindu Fiction — the 
Laugh and Cry motif"] 
M.moomfield,37n>;"The 
Pafieatantrm in Modem 
Indian Folklore,” W. N 
Brown. 48n>. 49n>, 63n^ 
64; "Evil- Wit, No- Wit 
and Honest - \^t,” F. 
Edgerton, 69ii*; "Pafiea- 
diiTtdhivisa, or Chooiling 
m King . . F. Edgerton, 
• 176 • 

JonnuUAAaUqat, " La Byihat- 
klthaivafljari de Kshemen- 
dra,*' Svlvain Ldri, 212 
Journal of the Doartamt of 
Laton of the Vnnandg of 
CakotlA, " V&tayiyana— 
the Author of the, Ktma- 
sAtra . . „’*H Ch^lader, 
193 


Journal of the Gmn-Lore 
Sodd^, F.H Groome.276 
Joamal of PhUolom, Ameri- 
atm, 64. IW, 168n 
For Adler details see on 'ei 


Joarm d eoatimu d 
Amerieaa Jourmal of PhUr 
ploff 

Journal of the Bojfai Atialie 
.iSoeie^, "Mongoose," G. 
A. Grierson, 13^ 

[Juan Manuel, Don] £l 
Conde Laener {liuv de 
pairomo), 70a* 


" K.” one of the two arche- 
types of the PaMehatantrp 
(Hertel), 208 

Ka-gjfur {Kanjnr), the Tibetan 


King, auspicious elephant 
ehoosine, 166, 166nS 176; 
Bhoja, f42a* ; of the crows, 
Megbprama, 98, 99.J11, 
113; by Divine Will, 
Choosing a, 175-177 ; ofthe 
elephants, Chaturdanta, 
101-102; Gaj«nlka.23.26; 
of the hares, SilTmnkha, 
101-102 ; ofMagadha.the. 
98 \ merchant anointed, 
165 ; of the monkeys, 
Vallmukha, 127-130 


(Hertel), 208 King named Amritatejos, 173, 

B-gyur(Eai^*ur),theTlbetan 174; Buddhiprabha, 188- 

Canon, 284 192 ; ChandmpTda, 87 ; 


Kdda mid Dimna, Syritch md 
Deniteh, Scbulthess, 219 
" Kallla wa-Dimna,” C. 
Brockrimann, Encyeloptedia 
of Itlam, 234 

“ Kalilag wa Dimnag ” 
(Syriac venion), 219 
Kaltlah and Dmnah, 41 218, 
219 

KaUlah en Daminah, P P. 

Roorda van Eysinga, 239 
" Kalilah wa Dimnah” 
(Arabic version), 219 
Kama Sitra, Vitsyftyana, 6n^ 
193-196 

Kama Sutra .. of ^ri VOt- 
nO^na, K. Rangaswami 
fyengsr, 193 

Kanjur (Ka-^ur), the Tibetan 

Kaehmtr.'FoU-Taletof.J H. 

Knowles, 66, 117, 281 
Kaihmiri Pnoerhs and Sayings, 
. A Dictionary of, J H. 

Knowles, 64, 66 
Kashmirian origin of the 
StoiyofGhataand Korpora, 
possible, 246 

KatkOka^, The, or Treasury 
^ Storiet, trans. C. H. 
Tawney, Orient. Trans. 
Fund, Roy As Soc., 17n*, 
126nS lUn*. 176 
Khalila da Dumana, Georgian 
version of KaHlak and 
Dmmak.2¥) 

Killing son as display of 
prescience, astrologer, 90 ; 
son to get another, 94 
Kinder- and HanmSrdien, 
Grimm, J. and W., 62fi*, 66, 
79n* also under Bolte, 
J., lOOn*, 163fi», 276 ' 

Kinds of nail-scratches, eight 
different, 193, 194 


IrapTda 

Gotravardhana, 162-164; 
Jyotishprabha, 30, 31 ; 
Kanakiksha, 171, 174; 

Kuladhara, 41 ; Padmakata, 
32 ; PraUpasena, 191, 192 ; 
Siinhfiksha. 180-183; 
Simhavikrama, 34, 36 ; 

Vajradamshtra, 160 

King of the Owls, Avamarda, 
98, 106; of the pigeons, 
Chitragrfva, 74; who re- 
placed the Flesh, Story of 
the, 93; Simhabala and 
his Fickle Wife, Story of, 
23-25 ; snake coiling round , 
164, 164n*; Somaprabha, 
38; Sphatikayajas, 26, 192 ; 
Story of the Miserly, 86; 
l^adraka, 39, 40 ; Sumanas, 
the Nishfida Maiden, arid 
the Learned Parrot, Story 
of, 27-28, 37-38; Note on 
the Story of King Sumanas, 
the Nisbada Maiden, and 
the Learned Parrot, 39, 
40 ; trick of conversing with 
the, 187 ; of UjjainI, TArft- 
pl^, 39, 40 ; of Vatsa, the, 
1, 2. 6. 20, 22. 26. 27, 98, 
113, 120, 137. 164, 192, 
198, 203; of the Vidyi- 
dharas, Kinehanave|n, 96 ; 
ofthe Vidyidharas, sa4ite- 
jas, 172 ; Vikramasiinha, 
the Courtesan, and ' the 
Young Biihman, Story of, 

16-ia 

"King Midsa and his Ass’s 
Ears,” W. Crooke, Folk 
Lore, lln* . 

King’s dangnter placed in 
brothel to catch thief, 
248 ^ 

" King’s son and the Ifrit’s 
mistimn,” 122«* 
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Ein^f treuaiT nibbed by 
^evei,2tf 

Knowled^ of the tdences 
bfelowed on two young 
, Bbthmeitt, 126, 126j of 
the idenees beatowed on 
B^tedaniBh^, 160 
Xmmim Garkial, Prmetha 
md Folklore of, O. O. 
Upntf,64,66 


Lack of original venione of 
the Patkhotanira, 206 
Lake, the Aehehhoda, 39. 40 ; 
full of lotuaea, 30; Moon, 
Chandrasaraa, lOla^; per- 
fumed with the fragiuee 
oflotuaea,120 
Uinaa, the, 384 
Lamp of the world, the aun, 
the, 190 

Lance, bearer of the Golden 
(god Skanda, patron of 
thieves), 143n 

Land "where mice nibble 
iron " — i e. nowhere, 66 
language of signs, by bites 
and scratches, 196 
Languages in which the 
Gna^ and Karpara story 
IS to lie found, 267 

L.inguage8,late Indie versions 
of the PaKckalaiilra in differ* 
ent, 233-234 

Loot Folklore of Farther India, 
K. N. Fieeson, 69n> 

Late Indie versions of the 
Pafkhataatra in different 
languages, 233-234 
Latin names for Western 
Versions of Seven Wue 
Mattere, 261n* 

Latin prose, version of Dolo- 
pathoe in (Joannes de Alta 
Suva), 260-262 
Laugh, the hermit’s, 30, SOn*, 
37. 37n*: making stones, 
89, 133, 186 

la oenione Araba de KaUlak 
e JXmnak. See under 
Fertione Araha . . . 
Learned Parrot, Story of King 
Sumanaa, the Niahftda 
Maiden, and the, 27-28, 
37,38 

Learning the tmeka of courte- 
sans, 6, 6 

«Lebras, As tres,” Contoe 
Popalatret Porlagnezet, A. 
Coelho, 183n' 


Legaid (eiplanation) of the 
Genealogical Table of the 
Panchatantn, 232 
Leprous lover, the, 149, 160 
Lesstms for courtesans, 6, 6, 
6ni 

VHnkre et lee PUddeure. See 
under Hndre et . . . 
lAer Ka&Ut ei Dumue, Zh'rec- 
toriam, etc., 237 
lihro de lot EnaoRoe, 127ni 
lAfe of A^ Plutarch, 136n 
Life of Mareelbu, Plutarch, 
64 

Life as a Parrot, The Parrot’s 
Account of his own, 28-30, 
37 

Life and &onet qfPSr(vtoiatha, 

M. Bloomfield, 176 
Li^e of Canopne, 't AnvAr-i- 
iMkoih. 41n>. 46 hS 218, 
220 

lingdede Survey of India, Sir 
George Grierson, 60 
Lion and the Hare, The 49- 
80; the Jackal and the 
Ass, The Sick. 130, 130nS 
131,132; nam^ Pinjalaka, 
43-47. 60-65, 68, 63; the 
Panther, the Crow and the 
Jackal. The, 63-64 
Lion’s Story, The, 159 
List of stories in the Pafleka- 
tantra. Table giving, 214, 
210 

Levre dee Lameree, 46n' 

Uvree deehaniir'e ok la conduite 
dre roar, compoef par le eage 

IHlpoy, 240 

Looking at a necklace, 
strength acquired by, 76, 

76rt^ 

Lorraine, Contee Populairee de, 
E. Cosquin, &ln^ 

Loee of One'e GeUinge, The, 
one of the Five Bo^s of 
the PaRchaianira, 222 
Lotoses, eye resembling a 
garland of full-blown blue, 
197 ; garianu of bine, 118 ; 
lake full of, 30 ; a lake per- 
fumed with the fragrance 
of, 120 

Louse and the Flea, The, 62 ; 

named Mandavisarpi^I, 62 
Love by assumed death, test 
of courtesan’s, 17; the 
curse of an unsuccessful, 
40; death from torments 
of, 39; fulfil the curse of 
an nnsuoceasfbl, 40; God 


Love— coNfNMisd 
of (Klma), 26, 121, 149 
197. 198; of goddess for 
mortal; 33 ; on mere men- 
tion, 172, 178ni 
"Love is scorned, women 
whose,” tso^, 259 a 1 
Love for a slave-girl, Nara- 
vAhanadatta s, 6 
Lover drawn up into a house 
in a basket, 147, 147ni; 
the leprous, 149, 160 
Lover's bites and scratches, 
193-196 

Love’s insolence, a girl like 
a wave of the sea of, 199 
Lneanor, Conde, Don Juan 
Manuel, 79n* 

Machine, cutting off the 
thief s head wltli a, 282 
Magical urtlcles, 3ni 
Maguaren, Mdnhen der, G. 
Gul. 167ni 

Mah^hAruta, the, lln^ 73t.^ 
gsni • 

Maiden.asascetic.Mahifveti, 
39, 40; charming to the 
eye, a, 26, The Mouse 
that was turned into a, 
109, 109n* 110; Story of 
the Ambitious Chan^la, 
86-86 

Makara, The Crane and the, 
48, 49 

Mal-arandlkA, The Hermit’s 
Story of Somaprabha, 
Manorathaprabha, and, 
wherein it appears who 
the Parrot was in a Former 
Birth, 30-32, 34-37 
Malagachee, Contee Ptmdairee, 
G. Ferrand. 127ni 
Man, A Monthh Record q/ 
AnthropolojpeM Seienee, Re- 
view of Prof. Edgerton’s 
Pandudantra Reconetmded, 

N. M. Penser, 208 
Man who submitted to be 
Burnt Alive sooner than 
share his Food with a 
Guest, 165-167; who justi- 
fied his Character, Story of 
the Violent, 90-91; who, 
thanks to DnrgA, had 
always One Oz, Story of 
the. 186-186. 166ni; and 
the Fool who pelted him, 
Sto^ of the Foolish Bald, 
72-ra ; and the Hair- 
Restorer, Story of the 
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Bald, 83-84; who asked 
for Nothing at all, Story 
of the, 97, 97n*; who re- 
’ covered half a Paite from 
his Servant, Story of the, 
19^^ 92n*: who tried to 
improve hla Wife's Nose, 
Story of th., 68-69 
Man-lion (Naraslmha, a form 
assumed by Vishnu), 1, In* 
Manorathaprabha and Maka- 
nndikfl, wherein it appears 
who the Parrot was in a 
Former Blrth,TheHcnnit’a 
Story of Somapmbha, 80- 
32. 34-37 

Marathi ProuerbMt A. Man- 
waring, 56n* 

Marcellits, Life of, Plutarch, 
64 

Marehen der Mt^aren, G. 
Gaal, 157n' 

" Marclien vom sprechenden 
Bauche, Oas,” Unler dot 
Olivenbmmen, W, Kaden, 
62a* 

Maria^t Ford, Le, Molitre, 

*• Marking the culprit ” motif, 
274, 276. 284 

Marks of scratches and bites, 
181, 181nS 193 
Marriage of Naravfihanadatta 
and aaktiya^aa, the, 192 
Master-builder, Blndo a, 267, 
268 

,Master«bullders, Agamedes 
and Trophonius, 256-267 
Mayan >• Uayeyab,” the. the 
five nameless, unlucky 
days in the Mayan calendar, 
26'2 

Meaning- of the title PaMcha- 
toHtra, 207 

Measure of distance, haata, 
222; ofweight.pafii.62,72 
“ Meat” Incident In variants 
of the tale ofRhampsinitus, 

Medise^al Versions of the tale 
of Rhampsinitus. 269-266 
Medicine to make .daughter 
grqw, 91 . 

Meditations, the four, 161, 
161n 

*• Meisterdleb, Der,” Kinder- 
and Naiumdrchen, J. and W. 
Grimm, 276 

MHutina p* Traditions Popu- 
laires oil Bonnu *’], 127 


Mendicant, the riddle of the, 
183, 183fi*; who tnvdiled 
from Kotmlm to Pittoli*' 
putra. The, 178-180, 182- 
183 

Mendic^ta who became 
emaciated from Discon- 
tent, Story of the, 114-116 

Mention, love on mere, 172, 
172iii 

Merchant anmnted king, 166; 
of Bossorah, a,97ii^l named 
ChandiMin,201. 202, 204 ; 
Dhanadeva. 147-160; Hii- 
a 9 yagupta, 2 ; Kpsnmalara, 
198 ; Ratnavarknan, 6, 6, 9, 
10; ^ikhora, 199, 201 ; and 
his Wife VeU, Story of 
the. 198-204; and his 
Young Wife, The Old, 100, 
106 n^ 

Merchant's Son, tho Courte- 
san, and the Wonderful 
Ape' Ala, Stmy.of the, 5- 
13 

Metamarphoau, Ovid, 29n* 

Metaphor of the sun, 29, 290*, 
30 

Method of choosing new king 
in Senjero, Abyssinia, 177 ; 
of thieving, Indian, 142, 
142n*. 260 

Mice and rats gnawing gold, 
64 

"Mice nibble iron, where,” 
the land— s.e. nowhere, 66 

Mice that ate on Iron Balapce, 
The, 62. 64 

Middle English versions of 
the Seem Sagea of Rome, 
nine, 263, 266 . 

Migration, gypsies as a chan- 
nel of st<^, 276, 276; 
Oriental story, 268 ; west- 
wards of the UUopadeiat 
210 

Milch-Cow, Stoly of the Fool 
and his, 72 

*,Mind-Jiom sonj 33, 89’ 

Ministers of AvamardA, 106, 
106, 106n,.107; of King 
Meghavama, 98, 99 

"Miser.'The,” /husisw Folk- 
TaUa, W. R. S. Ralston. 
166n* 

Miserly King, Story of the, 
86 

Modem Translatiwis of San- 
skrit versions omitted from 
the Pan^tantra Table, 
'233nS23isi 


Modem Verriona oft the tale 
of Bhampsinitu, 288-286 
M^IUoke Mitndiammkag 
.deaSiddhirLMr . 
Ardaoki-Bortiacki, B. Jttlg, 
63a*;16Sii> 

"Mongoose,'* G. A,. Grier- 
son, Joum. ifqr. At. Soe., 
1S9«* See also qnder 
Mongoose 

Monk who was bitten by a 
Dog, Story of the Bud- 
dhist, T66; named Deva- 
iammn. 283, 226, 226; 
and the Swindler, The, 
47t*^, 223 

Monkey and the Cowherd, 
Story of the Woman who 
escaped from the, 141-142 ; 
diseaae to be oured by the 
heart of a. 128,1284*, 129; 
and the Porp^, Story of 
the, 127, 1274^. 128.130. 
132; 'that pulled out the 
Wedge, The. '43-44; that 
swallows dtnOra, the, 10-13 
Monkeys, the Firefly and the 
Bird, The, 68-69 ; Story of 
the Fool who mistook Her- 
mits for, 140 ; Valimukha, 
king of the, 127-130 
Monks* hoods used in tliiefs 
trick, 268, 283 

Monks, The Barbej who 
killed the. 229-230 
Moon, 08 Chandripida. the, 
40; ending Har^avati’s 
mouth in a dream, 30; 
epithets of the. 101, lOln* ; 
hare oa ambassador of the, 
101, 102; Hindus find a 
Hare in die, lOln*; lake, 
Cbandrasams, lOln^; Story 
of the Fool who looked for 
the, 141 « 

Mboa-Iere, T. Harl^. lOln* 
Modd FihaopMa, La, Doni, 
220 

Morall PAiloaopkie of Doni, 
41n>, 218 , 2 ^ 

Mortal leded Ilf goddess, 33 
Moikd HobMa TaU, Ed- 
mund Spenser, 63n* 

Motif, **Act of Truth,” 124, 
1^; Dohada, 127h1; 
"Esc^g One’s Fate," 
l,86n*; "External Soul,” 
127 n^; "Grateful Animals," 
167ii^; "Marking the cul- 
priC 274, 276, 284; Note 
on the " Imp^bilitlea," 
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Mati J eoHiiiuied Nipple, ndl-niErk* made on Obtendkm ’ tnt the Pimlar 

64-66 ; «• Women whose • woman's, 194 Atiiiqiutiet 0 / Great. Awim. 

love la scorned," Noodle stories, 67.73, 80-97, J: Brand, VW, iOlfi 

Moimt Tsnrus, wisdoni. of 113-119, 117iii;Somadeva’s OAhootoftocfSMAeraJRriP* 
geese when dying over, o6n* version of the P^HcAafontra cA^onIM— N epalese, 909» 

Moose and the Hermit, The, Interrubted by, 213 309ii>, )110 ' 

75-76, * 77-78; named NoodUi, The Book of, W. A. OM Deodm Dm. M. F^ic. 
Hinnya, 74-76. 78-60 ; that aooston, 68n. 168nt *49nt 

was tamed into a Maiden, Nose cut off fda* thieving. Old Dutch poen, **'De Delf 
The, 109-110, 109rt* 143ii ; and ears cut off by van Brugghe," 884 •* ' 

Mouth, moon entering Har- his wife. *Vajrasara*8, 22; Old Merchant and his Young 

shavan’s, in a dream, 30 and ears of faithless wife. Wife, The, 106, 106fi^ 

Mmdart der Skvakuchen Zig- cutting off, 82, 82u^ 166 ; Older Sanskrit versitm of 

fltaer, R. von Sowa, 276 of faithless wife, cutting the Panchatantrs, 834 

Mongoose, the crane, the off, 123 . OLDP— ie. ObsekeHoo Dm- 

snake and the, 61 ; atoiy foses, exi&iiange of, 68, 69 kitilei Dreooei Pisouimotllp 

of the Briiliman and the, Note on the '‘Impossibilities" 236 
138,138.1^139 Motif, 64-66; Nail-marks OmisslMis in Herodotus' Tale 

Musician, Story of the Foo* and Tooth-bites, 193-196; of Rhampsinltus, possible^ 

who gave a verbal Reward the Story of King Somanaa, 248, 249 

to the, 132, 132n3, 133 the Nish&da Maiden, and Emitted from the Pancha- 

Mystical number of five in the Learned Parrot, 39-40 tantra Table, the modem 

Hindu ntual, 176 “ Note on the Story of translations of Sanskrit 

Mythes ei let Ugendea de nhampsinitaa,"J.P. Lewis, versions, 232n\ 233 m 

I'Inde el la Perse, Let, £. The OneaUdut, 266ni “ On t^e Histoiy of the Stoc/ 

Liivdque, lln^ 91nS 132 m’‘, Notes to Gonsenbach's Skil- of Stephanites. . . ." See 
133i(, 136 m mnucAc AforcAcn, R. Kohler, "Hist^of . 

Mythology, Zoologiad, De 117nS 172 m Opening of Indian thiefa 

Gubeniatis, 43it* Nothing at all. Story ot the tunnel, thSbra, ekkidra, 

Man who asked for, 97 : MtamgS, etc , 142n* 

Nail-marks and Tooth-bites, Story of the Foolish Boy Opinions about the origin of 

Note on, 193-196 who went to the Village the tale of Rhampainltus, 

Nail-scratches, eight different for, 136-137 different, 256; of PSrpa- 

kinds of, 193-194 Nwvellet, Conies el. La Fon- bhadm, different, 817 

Names for the different shapes tame, 1 In^ Oracle at Delphi, the, 266 

of the breach in thieving. Novella Morlini, 186n* Oral tales derived from PaM~ 

142;c> Novellvu Popolyn haliane, cAokuiira stories, 48n*, 49nV 

Names for the Pahchatanira, Compaietti, 275 66n*, 63ni 

English, 41n> Nnbes [Clouds), Aristophanes, Oral tradition, the Som Sogeo 

Navel, nail-marks made on 29n*, 256, e 67 ^iZome from, 260 ' 

the lower part of the, 193 Nugu Curiahum, De, Gual- Orient und Occident, "Ueber 
Neccssityoffierforming burial terus Mapes U,e. Walter die alte deutsche Ueber- 

rites for a Hindu, 114, 145 Map), 80 m>. See further setsung des Kalilah und 

Necklace, strength acquired under Mapes Dlmnsb," T. Benfcy, 238? 

by looking at a, 70, T6 h^ Number of five in Hindu "ZurVerbreitunglndiseher 

Nepal, The Sanskrtt Buddhist ritual, mystical, 176; of Fabeln und EraMhlangen,'' 

Literature of, Rajendralilla recensions from the original T. Benfcy, 269n>: “Liber 

Mitra, 127 m^ text of the PahehaUadro, de Septem Sulentibus," 

Net stretched in a well, 8, 9 208 ; the sacred-, 108, 284 ; K. OOdeke, 281n*; “2u 

Neu-Ammaeucke Dialekl des of versions in’ existence of Kalflah und Dimnsh," K. 

'fur ^Abdiu, Der, K Vrym the Pahchatantra.Wfl Gddeke, 238; “Beltrilge 

and A. Soiin For second Numerous editions of the sum Zosammenhan^ ind- 

title fMge, see under Syr- Httopadesa, the, 210 iseher und europilseher 

ischeSagenmdMaerehen. NyLimdska Ftdksagor, G. A, MKrehen und Sa^^," F. 
3 mS 01 /i>, 102m^, 13Un^ Aberg, 281 Liebrecht, 92n4 

Nights and a Night, The Book Nymph, the story of the Oriental Series, Trilbner’a. 
oflheThousand{tnms.lL.F. heavenly, 32 See under Davids, T. W. 

Burton), 13n\ 43n^ 66, 66, Rhys ; Ralston and Schief- 

97m,^ lz2n^ 177, 181n* Obschestvo Liubiletei Dreenei ner; J. H. Knowles 

JVmA/x, TAc, Straparola (trans. Rsmenrostt — le, OLDP, Orient Society, Amerieaa, 
W. G. Waters). 168 m 236 New Haven, Conn., 207(i» 
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Oriental Soct^, Journal of 
the American, 37hS 
49n\ 59a\ e3n\ 64, 102tfi, 
175. For fuller deUili see 
under Joum. Amer Orient. 
Sole. 

Or<ental story migntlon, 268 ; 
Translation Fund, New 
Series, Royal Asiatic 
Society, 39 

Orientalitt, The, "Comparative 
Folklore,” W Goone- 
tilleke, 64 ; " Sinhalese 
Folklore.” H. A Pieris, 
65a> 

Origin, different opinions 
about tlie Rhampsinitus 
story being of Eg}ptian, 
263-255; of the Story of 
Gha(a and Karpars, The 
(Appendix 11), 246-286 * 
Original home of the Hiio- 
p^ria— Bengal, 210; lan- 
guage of tlie Pailchalantra, 
208; Sanskrit text of the 
PaRchatanirn lost, 208 ; ver- 
sions of the Pauchalanira 
lost, 203 

Ornaments, Story of the Fool 
and the, 69-70 

Oftrif and the Sgupitan liesur- 
rection, Sir Wallis Budge, 
254 

Owls, Avainarda, king of the, 
98, 105 ; Story of the W’ar 
lietwecii the Crowe and 
the, 98, 98nS 99, 100, 104- 
113 

Ox, Story of the Man who, 
thanks to Durga, had al- 
ways One, 185-186, 186ni 

Paijnmai, pair of, 281 
Pair of Tdtfhhae, The, 55, 66, 
57 

Palare of Pleaiure, W Painter 
* (or Paynter), 267 
Palm-Trees, Story of the 
Foolish Villagers who cut 
down the, 70-7 1 
^'PnAeadivyadhivAsa, or 
Choosing a King . . F 
Edgerton, Joum Amer. 
Orient Sor ,175 
" Paiicatantra in Modern 
Indian Folklore, The," 
W. N, Brown, Joum Amer. 
Orient Soc , 48ai, 49n^ 
63ni, 64 

Paiicatantra, seine GescMchte 
nnd seine Verlrritungf Das, 


Paiicatantra — continued 
J Hertel, 65n>, 64, 176, 
207ni, 208, 210, 216, 219, 
232-241 

Panchatantra Reconstructed, 
The, F. Edgerton, Amer. 
Orient Soc, 1924, 66nS 
77n*, 10^»^ 102a*, 106a**, 
109n*, 207n*. 208, 209, 
213, 214, 217, 221; N M. 
Penser's review of, 208 
Pahehatantra, The Southern, 
48/1*, 209, 209n>-*; one of 
the four independent 
streams of the PaJIchatan- 
tra (Edgerton), 208 
Pahehatantra t» the Recension 
called Panchakhyanaku 
of .. . Pur^bhadra, The, 
i. Hei *^el, Harvard Oriental 
Senes, 217/1* 

Pahehatantra-Text of Piirpa- 
bhadra, The, J. Hertel, Har- 
vard Onental Series, 216//*, 
217n*, and ds Relation to 
Texts of Allied Recensumsas 
shown in Parallel Specimens, 
J Hertel, Harvard Oriental 
Series, 21 7n* 

PanjAb, Folklore in the,” 
Steel and Temple, Indian 
Antuiuaty, 49n* 

Panjah, Romanlw Tales from 
the, C Swynnertoii, 4dn* 
Panlcha- Tantra,Le, M. 1’ Abbe 
J A Dubois, 48/1*, 55a*, 237 
Panther, tl*-* Crow, and the 
Jackal, The Lioii, the, 53, 
54 

Panther’s Skin, The Ass in 
the, 99, 99?!*, 100 
PaiitsLhatanlra,T Beiifey,42n, 
42a*.43n*.43/»*,46a*,48n*, 
49/1*, 52/tS, 63a*, 65a* * \ 
58a*, 59/, a, 6In», 64, 73/i*, 
75/1*, 76n*-*, 77n», 79»a, 
93a*, 98a*, 99a*. 100a*, 
lOln*, 102a», 1 04a*, 106/i*, 
lOCa*, 107/*-, 108ti», 109n*, 
111a*, !lln*, 127n*, 130«*, 
I34n*, 136a, 138ni, 163a*, 
167n*, 164a*, 217 
Papyrus Harris, the, 252 
Paradise Lost, Milton, 29//* 
Parent Western version of 
the Book of Sindihtld, lost, 
260 

Parents inflict curse on Mnka- 
randik/'i, 36 

Parrot, called ^Astraganja, 
that knows the four Vedas, 


Parrot— coniMiied 
28 ; named VaiAompiyana, 
a learned, 39, 40 ; of 
KingSamanas,4he Nlih^ 
Maiden, and the Learned, 
27-28, 37, 38 

Parrot's Account of his own 
Life as a I*arrot, The, 28- 
30,37 

Passion renewed while beat- 
ing wife with creepers, 16 
Patron of thieves,god Skando, 
143n 

Payment, " Anaught ” given 
as, 97n* 

Pearts inside a aucumber, 65 
Pecorone II, Ser Giovanni, 
2C7, 281 

** Pedigree of the Pidpai 
Literature,” JosephJacobs, 
220 

Pentamerone, II; or. The Tale 
of Tales ... of Giovanni 
mittisla Basilr (inns. R F 
Burton), lln*, 15Sn, I72n 
Perfidy of courtesans, 5, 13, 
14 

Persian versions of the Pafir 
ckatantra, 218-220 
Peter Alphonse's Disciplina 
Clenealu (Engluk Transla- 
tion), W. H Hulme, 87/ * 
Pharaoh prostituting his 
daughter, 254, 265 
Philogelos Ilterochs, A. Eber- 
hanl, 138n* 

PUlobgif, American Journal of, 
61//', 64, 142/1*, 168 For 
fuller details see under 
American Journal of Phil- 
ology 

Philosophie of Doni, The 
Morall, 4ln\ 218, 220 
Physician who tried to cure 
a Hunchback, Story of the, 
119 

Pigeons, the Tortoise and the 
Deer, Story of the Crow 
and the King of the, 73-75, 
78-80 

Pilgrimage to the shrine of 
SarasvatT, 180 

Pitpay, The Fables of, 4ln*, 
218, 240; J. Harris’ ed, 
240 

Pitcher of holy water in 
anointing ceremony, 175, 
176; the inexhaustible, 3, 
3n*,4 

"PitcherandPot” — i.e Ghapi 
and Karpara, 145n* 
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Ftoem, Old Ooteli, "De Delf 
van -finittk/* G. W. 
Duent,34 

JVfirr InOHm dm ATmch Jge, 
£d«leiund du M^rU, TSn^ 

Poetical French venloh of 
Dolopathoi (Herbert), 260^ 
262, 263, 274; thief, the, 
142»3 

Point! between Somadeva’a 
Ghafa and Karpara and 
Her^otna'* Rhampaiiiitua, 
almllar, 249 

Policy, the foundation, of 
empires, 99 

PoUie CmverjolioH, J. Swift, 
121ns 


Prlnceaa become! an aaeetle, 
189, 190; falling in love 
with a thief. 260 
“Prioreaa'a Tale,*' Chaucer, 
27«» 

Pndte de Umlta Utertdure 
J^anilor din Itomama, 275 
Proc Aoy. As. 5pc. Bengal^ 
" Some Indian Method! 
of Electing Kinga," C. H. 
Tawney, 176 

Proof of c^stity, the, 123 
Prose, veraion of DolopaAot 
in Latin (Joannes de Alta 
Silva), 260-262 
Pr^erity, the Goddess of. 


Popular AntiquiUes of Great 
nritaia, J. Brand, 100a*, 
201/1 

Popular Rehmon and Folk-Lore 
of Sorthem India, W, 
Crooke, 27.i". 30a*. 59a*. 
lOla', 12GaS 160a*, 176 
Pomdar Slotiet oj Ancient 
Egfjit, G Mattfiero, 262, 

Popular Tales and Fictions, 
W.. A Clouston, 66, 267, 
276, 284 

Popular Tales from the Norse, 
G. W Dasent, 3a*, 11a* 
Popular Tales o f ' the Weri 
Highlands, J. F Campbell, 
46a*, 167n* 

Porpoise, Story of the 
Monkey and the, 127, 127a*, 
128 130, 132 

Porter who found a bracelet, 

1,2 

Possible omission in Her- 
odotus’ tale of Khamp- 
sinitus. 248, 240 
*■ Pot, Pitcher and ” — i e 
Karpara, Ghata and, 145a* 
Poverty makes men steal, 2 
Power of former austerities, 
37; of rcmembeniig former 
birth, 36; of travelling 
through the air, 33, 35, 
169, 170, 172, 173, 191,192 
Praiandhadnt/imaiii. the,C H 
Tawney, 142ii> 176 
Prescience, astrologer killing 
son as display of, 90 
' Previous birth of King Sim- 
havikraiiiA, 36 ; Birth, The 
Water-Spirit in his, 123- 
124 

Primittve Culture, E. B. Tylor, 
121 a*. 179 a* 


Prostitute. See Courtesan 
Prostituting his daughter, 
Pharaoh, 248, 264. 256 
Pranerbs end Folklore ^ 
Kumaun and Garhtoal, G. 
D Upreti. 64. 66 
Proverbs and Swings, A Die- 
tumary of Kashmiri, J. H. 
Knowles, 64, 66 
“Provider for the Future, 
The ” — I e. AnAgatavi- 
dhi(ri, 66/t* 

Prudence produces success, 
not valour, even in the case 
of animals, 41 
Pseudolus, Plautus, 201n 
Psychology of Set, Havelock 
Kllis, 189a* 

Pun. Hindu, 14, 29, 29a*, 88, 
88a*. 96. 96a* . 

Punishment for thieves, 61, 
Gin*. 143a 

Punjab See Panjub 
Pu])ils and the Cat, Story 
of the Foolish Teacher, the 
Foolish. 167-168 
Pupils, Story of the Teacher 
and his Two Jealous, 133, 
1^3a>, 134 

Purnahhadra, one of the Jain 
versions of the Paheha- 
tantra, 216-LI8 

Purse, .Story of the Fool who 
found a 140, 141 
Pythian pnestess of the 
Oracle at Ilelphi, 256 


Qualities for finger-nails and 
teeth, desirable, 193, 194 
Queen of Navarre. See 
under Margaret; PhdmA- 
vatl, 98; RatiuurekhA, 188; 
SafilekhA, 16. 17 


Queen’s iUiolt muilon fbr 
diseased aaa^ wl, 183 

Race between the Elephant 
and the Horses, The, 196* 
198 

Race in India, Takkdt, an 
agideultural, Ifioa* 

Rain off the Trunks, Story 
of the Servants who kept, 
116, 116n* 

Rakshasa, The Brihman, the 
Thief and the. 107, 107n* 
Rams and the Foolish Jackal, 
The, 47a* 223 

Rats and mice gnawing gold, 
64 

“ Ready-wit ” — i.e. Psatynt* 
pannamati, 66 a* 

“ Real Friendship, Of," Gesia 
Romaaonm, Sva* 

Recensions from the original 
text of the PrMuUantra, 
number of, 208; of the 
Panchatantra, Slavonic^ 
235,238,239; of the Pod- 
ckatantra Tanlrak^/iyfika, 
209 

“ Red-eye," RaktAksha, 106 a 
R efugees settling in Tibet, 
Indian Buddhist, 284 
Region in the south of the 
Himalaya, KAtmlra, a, 123 
Reign> of Philadelphus, the 
(284-246 Bc), 286 
'^Reineke Fuchs," Die deut- 
schen FolksbucAer, K, Sim- 
rock, 43n*, 102a* 

Reinhart Fucks, J. Grimm^ 
79n», 238 

Relations between Egypt and 
Greece (661-610 Bc), 268; 
between Egypt and India, 
286 

Released from their curse, 
Makarandika and Sim- 
havJkrama, 38; Pupd^tlk* 
and Sudraka, 40 
Religion des Buddha, Die, C. 

F Koeppen, 153n* 
Remembenng former birth, 
30, 36. 38, 124, 168. 173, 
191, 192 

Renarl, Roinan de, 79a* 

Review of Edgerton’s Pauehor 
tanlra Reconstructed, N. M. 
Penser, Man, 208 
Revue de VHislmrt des Be- 
ligions, “ Le Conte du 
'msor du Roi Rhamp- 
e'jiite," Gaston Paris, 266 
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Reward to a Masicfan, Stoiy 
of the Fool who cave a 
Verbal. 132. 132»>, 133 
iiejfnard the Fox. Ilnartt the 
French version of, 79n* 

** Rhaftpsinitus, Note on the 
Story of,” J P Lewis, 
The Orienttilul. 266ni 
Rice given .o the dead at 
Hindu fauerals. Iioiled, 
146id; Stoiy of the Fool 
who was nearly choked 
with, 135-136 
Rice-balls, 146n’ 

Riddle of the mendicant, the, 
153. 183iti 

Right eye, throbbing in the, 
200, 201n 

Rings worn by wife of the 
water-spirit, number of, 
122, 122iii A 

Rites for a Hindu, neeessito 
of perforinitig burial, 144, 
143 


JZi/rf of the Twice-Born, The, 
Mrs Sinclair Stevenson, 
140ni 

Briual and Belief, £ S Hart- 
land. 177 

River Ganges, the, 146, 186 

River Jamna (Jumna or 
Yamuna), 65 

Roasted Seed, Story of the 
Man who sowed, 67-68 

Rogue who managed to sc. 
quire Wealth by sperking 
to the King, Story of the, 
186-188, 186 j«i 

Rogues, The Br.'ihroan, the 
Goat and the, lOi, lOtn* 

Uomaos de Dolovitlhos, Ia, 
Herbert, 260, 2G2. 263 

Bomana dea Sept Sagea, H A. 
Keller. 70aa 

Bomanltc Taleafrom the Pan- 
jah, teilh Indian Xiglda' Kn- 
*terlatnment,C Sw>hiierton, 
49nS 65 


Rope used for introducing 
man into female apart- 
ments, 24 

“ Rothe Hund, Der,” Mrire/ien 
der Masuaren, O Gaal, 
157m1 

Roxburghe Club See dnder 
Herrtage, S J H 
Royal Asiatic Society, 
Oriental Translation Fund, 
New Series, 39 
Royalty, five emblems of, 
175, 176 


Bute a Wife md have a Wife, 
John Fletcher, ISn^ 
RussUn Folk-Tales, W. R. S. 
Ralston, 82fi^. 166ni, 170a^ 
183ni 

(T-cIass MSS of the “ Texltu 
HmnUdor:* 216, 217 
Sacred and Hidorical Books of 
Ceyim, E. Upham, 73itt, 
See full title under 
Upham, £ 

Sacred number, the, 108, 284; 
thread, investing with the, 
33 

Sagacious hare, the, 49, 50 
Sa^frem the Far East [R H. 
Butk] 63n>, 77nS 163ai. 
137n^ 

Sage, holy (Rishi). 28. 36, 
no, 203; Jnbali. the. 39, 

' 40 ; story of, 39, 40 
Sagen mu Bohmen, J. V. 

Grohmann, 114n* 

Sagen, yVarehen und Gehranche 
mu Meklenhurg, K Bartsch, 
4«»,92a*,l57nM70MS201rt 
** Salisatorea,” in Rgidio 
Forcelhni’s Totiua Latim- 
Udu Lexicon, 201 u 
[^Salsette, Folklore of”) G F. 
D*Penha, Indian Antiquary, 
66 

Salt, Story of the Fool and 
the. 71-72 

Sanskrit College MS of 
K.S.S., 24n\ 35ni, 

47n‘,60«',5lHSj2»S60n», 
70*1®, 71n* », 76n*, 81 
lOfin*. lllid, 123«», 128n', 
l31n>, 146 h 3, 148id, ISOid, 
I91ui 

Sanskrit original language 
of the Paaichidnutia, 208; 
Tibetnn version of the 
Rham psinitus story directly 
derived from, 284; ver- 
sions omitted from the 
PaiichataiiLrn Table, 
modern •irnnsl.itions of, 
232/ \ 233ii 

Saturday Brrww, The, Mav, 
1832'. iaL*i 

Sidi a - Daraana - Samgi aha or 
Bertew of the Different 
Syatemaof Hmdu Philosophy, 
K. B 6iwell nnd A K 
Gough 161 

"Scattering money” incident 
in modern versions of the 
tale of Rhainpsinitus, 284 


SdutoU of Abtue, a. Gosaon, 
Arber*8 EngliA Reprints, 
55n3 133a 

Sekwaben, Deute'be Votka- 
mdrehn ana, E. Meier, 
167n^ 

Science of Fairy Talee, The, 
E. S. HartUnd, Sn^ 
Sciencea bestowed on two 
young Brahmans, know- 
ledge of the. 126, 126; be- 
stowed an Rajatadamh^, 
knowledge of the*, 160; 
obtained by ^aktiyaOaa, 
27; and virtue, Ka4ralra, 
tht home of, 171 
Scratches and bites, marks of, 
181, 18US 193 
" Scratching with the finger- 
nails,” 'nakhmalekham^m), 
193 

Sea is dried Up by Vishpu, 
67 ; of love's insolence, a 
girl like a wave of the, 
199 

Secret, courtesan revealing, 
83; entrance to treasure- 
chamber, 246 ; let out when 
drunk, 1, 2, da*; to a 
Woman, Story of the Snake 
who told his, 82-83 
Secretum Secretorum, the, 208 
" Section ” or " book,” tantra 
-t.e , 207 

Selection of King by divine 
will, 176-177 

Sentinels intoxicated through 
thiers trick, 247 
Separation of Friends, The, one 
of the Five Books of the 
PaSekatantra, 222 
Separation, Makarandika 
afflicted with the sorrow 
of. 36 

Sept Sagea, Romans dea, H A 
Keller, 79a3 

Ser|ient, Tlie Crows who 
tnrked the, 4i •*, 226- 
227 

Servant of the King Chan- 
drapida, Dhavalamuklia, 
S7'HS; who looked after 
the Door, Stoiy of the, 117, 
117a*; who tasted the 
Fruit, Story of the, 94, 
91a3; Story of a Foolish, 
84; Story 'of the Foolish, 
113 

Servants who kept Rain off 
the Trunks, Story of the, 
116, 116a> 



Seume-Seedf,11ieBFihiiiaa’« 
Wlf4 Mid the, 79. 77} 
routed, 97 

Serna Set^Tkei TrmiiaMt...t 
lohn^oUeiid hi Sblkefth, 
1678, 266n^ 

Saen Sm of Ann#, the. 260^ 
263,^6,^ . 

Senen Saga of Borne, The, 
KiUli ^pbeU, 128 a, 
’ 138A\262,2ff4.‘368»i,267 

Saea VasSre, The^ l22n' 

Seaa fViaUoelere,tht,121n\ 
13801,^266. 

Seven H^ki iiaeUre, The, the 
Coplehd hditioo of, 276 
Seventh oikeihunger satlaSed 
hr anting the. 116, 117 
'*Saehffhiif, Prince and 
ttM,** foik-TaUe ofKaeh- 
ka, J. H. Knowles, 281 
Shtii^peare,/Umlratioiuof. . ., 
' Fimqdi Donee, 87 a 1 
Shapu of the breach in thiev* 
ing.namea for the different, 
142n‘ 

Shaving of sentinel’s cheeks 
when drunk by way of 
insult, 247 

‘ Shepherdess and her Lovers, 
The,” 209 

jhoes,one of the five emblems 
of royalty, 175 
Shore, ve/4, 202 
Shrine of Saruvatl, pilgrim* 
age to the, 180 
Sicilianuehe Marchen, Laura 
Gonisenbach, with Notes 
by R. Kohler, 3ni, llni, 
117«i, 164 a1, 171«« 

Sick Lion, the Jackal and the 
Ass, The. 130*132, 130f|i 
Siddhi-Kur. See under 
Mongoliiche Marchen 
Sight of the Achchhoda Lake, 
affected by, 39, 40 
Signs of ear-throbbing in 
Norway. 201 n 

Silver and gems, dog that 
swallows, llni 

Similarity between Soma- 
deva’s Gha(a and Karpara 
and Herodotus' Rhamp* 
sinltus, 249 

Simile of Hindu beauty, 7, 
26; of the world, 180 
Simpletons who ate the Buf- 
falo, Story of the. 117-118 
" Simplicior,’* Jain version of 
the Paiiehaimira, 62n*, 216- 
217 


INDEX n-GENERAL 

Siadibed, The Booh of, 259, 
260,263 

Smdihad, The Book of, W. A. 

aouston, 122it^ 127 a1, 267 
Simdibdd-Namah, Wn^ 
"Sinhalese Folklore,” H. A. 

Pieria, The Orieatalut, 66a* 
Sister inflicts curse on Raja- 
tadMiAhtn. 180 
Six flavours, the, 114, 114n* 
Sky, voice ftom the, 40 
Slave-girl, NaniAhanadatta's 
love for a, 6 

Slavonic recensions of the 
Panchatantra, 236, 238, 239 
Sleep, the Godden of, 197 
Snake of Bengal with a knob 
at the end of his tail, 136a ; 
coiling round king, 164, 
164 a^; and the Frogs, The, 
112, 112a*; and the Muii- 
goose. The Crane, the, 61 ; 
who told his Secret to a 
Woman, Stoiy of the, 82- 
83 ; with three heads, 161 ; 
with Two Heads, Stoiy of 
the, 134, 134m>, 135, 136a 
Snake-God and his Wife, 
The, 161, 161a* 

Snake-gods (Nigu), 82n*, 151 
Snake’s Story, The, 161 
Snakes, Stories of grateful, 
157n* 

Society, the Kama Shastra, 
193 

"Some Indian Methods of 
Filecting Kings,” C. H. 
Tawne\, iV«e. Aw- Ai. Soc. 
Bengal, IK 

Some Notes mi the Folklore 
of the Telugns,” G. R. 
Subramiah Pautulu, Indian 
Antiquary, 48a*, 49n* 

Son to get another, killing, 

94 ; the hermit’s, Rai- 
mimat, 32-34, 38; mind- 
born, 33, 89 ; Story of the 
Brahmacharin’s, 89 ; of 
Tampl^a, C.iandraplda, 39 
Sorrow of separation, Maka- 
randikA afflicted with the, 

36 

Sources of the Genealogical 
Table of the Panchatantra, 
234 

Sooth Indie (Dravidian) ver- 
sions of the Panchatantra, 
234 

South-Western group (MarA* 
tha country) of Pancha- 
tantra versions, 233 
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Souenern India, the Paiicha- 
iai$irain,20» 

Southern PtAdtaUaUra, 48a*^ 
209, 209 a^*: one of the 
four independent streams 
of the Panchatantra (Edger* 
ton), 208 , 

Spells to bewilder the guards, 
Ghana’s tric'ts and, 146, 
146 

Sportaad Folk-Lore intheHinO^ 
t^a, H. L. Haughton, 66 

Spot ui the Sea, Story of the 
Fool who took Notes of a 
eerUIn, 92-93 

Spread of the PaOchaUnUik 
enormous, 207 

Squire's Tale, Chaucer, 27 aP 

Starine, na tvid . . , "Ind- 
ijske pri2e proyVane 
Stefanit 1 Ihnllat,” G. 
DanilHd, 236 

Steal, poverty makes men, 2 

‘‘ Stealing In Hindu Fiction, 
The Artof,” M. Bloomfieh*, 
Anter. »Joum. Phil., 61f^, 
142a*, 168a 

"Src^avtTi}* kaI 'IxrqKdrqs,** 
Symeon Seth’s Greek ver- 
sion of KalUah and Dimnak, 
219 

*' Stone of Destiny, The Voice 
of the,” E. S. Hartland, 
Folk-Lore, 177 

Stones laugh, making, 89, 133, 
185 

Stories omitted by Somadeva, 
221-230; in the Paheha- 
tanlftt, list of, 214-216 

Story of the Ambitious Cha^- 
dAla Malden, 85-86 ; of the 
Astrologer who killed his 
Son, 90 ; of the Bald Man 
and the Hair-Restorer, 83- 
84; of the Boys that milked 
the Donkey, 136, 136a*; of 
the BrahmaehArin’s Sion, 
89; of the BrAhman and 
the Mungoose, 138, 138a*, 
139 ; of the Buddhist Monk 
who wu bitten by a Dog, 
166 ; of the Bulla^don^ 
in the Forest, 42-43, 44-46, 
46-47. 49, 60-62, 62-63, 64- 
66,69,61.63; of the Crow 
and the King of the 
Pigeons, the Tortoise and 
the Deer. 73-76. 78-80 ; of 
Dhavalamukha, his Trading 
Friend and his Fighting 
Friend. 87-88; of the Faith- 
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Story— coii<tiiif«rf 
lew Wife who Burnt herfclf 
with her Huabend’s Body. 
19 ; of the Falthlew Wife 
who had her Husband Mur- 
dered, 20; of the Faith- 
lew Wife who was present 
at her own Siftddha, 84-86 ; 
of the Fool who wanted a 
Barber, 96; of the Fool 
who behav^ like a Brah- 
many Drake, 118-119; of 
the Fool and his Brother, 
89; of the Fool and the 
Cakes, 116, 116n<, 117; of 
the Fool and the Cotton, 
70 ; of the Fool that was 
his own Doctor, 139; of 
the Fool who mixed Fire 
and Water, 68 ; of the Fool 
who saw Gold in tire Water, 
no, llOnM of the Fool 
who mistook Hermits for 
Monkeys, 140; of the Fool 
and his Milch-Cow, 72 ; of 
the Fool who looked for 
the Moon, 141 ; of the Fool 
who took Notes of a cer- 
tain Spot in the Sea, 92- 
93; of the Fool and the 
Ornaments, 69-70 ; of the 
Fm»l who found a Purse, 
140-141 ; of the Fool who 
gave a Verbal Reward to 
the Musician, 132, 132a', 
133; of the Fool who was 
nearly choked with Rice, 

135- 136 : of the Fool and 
the Salt, 71-72; of the Fool 
who killed his Son, 88-89 ; 
of the Fool who asked hia 
Way to the Village, 170- 
171 ; of the Foolish Bald 
Man and the Fool who 
pelted him, 72-73 ; of the 
Foolish Boy who went to 
the Village for Nothing, 

136- 137; of the Foolish 

Herdsman, 69^? of the 
Foolish King #ho made 
his Daughter grow, 91, 
91 ^2; of the Foolish 

Merchant who made Aloes- 
Wood into Chi|rcoal, 67 ; of 
a^Foolish Servant, 84; of 
the Foolish Servant, 113; 
of the Foolish Teacher, the 
Foolish Pupils and the Cat, 
167-168; of the FoolUh 
Villagers who cot down 
the Palm-Trees, 70-71 ; o“ 


Story— ooatewed 
the Fools and the Bull of 
diva, 168-170, 168aM70ai; 
of Ghata and Karpara, 
Origin of the (App. II), 
245-286; of the Grathful 
Animals and the Ungrate- 
ful Woman, 167, 167 a^, 
168, 169-160,161.162-164; 
of Hemaprabh& and Laksh- 
mlsena, 188-192; of the 
Hermit and his Pupils, 
178; of Hira9yAksha and 
Mrigflnkalekha. 171-174; of 
the inexhaustible pitcher, 
3, 4 ; of tile King who re- 
placed the Flesh, 93; of 
king Simhabola and his 
Fickle Wife, 23-25; of 
King S'lmanas, the NishAda 
Maiden and the Learned 
Parrot, 27. 28. 37. 38; of 
King ‘Sumanas, Note on 
the, 39. 40; of King Vik- 
ramasimha, the Courtesan, 
and the Young Brahman, 
16-18; The Lion’s, 169; 
of the Man who submitted 
to be Burnt Alive sooner 
than share his Food with 
a Guest, 166-167; of the 
Man who, thanks to OuruA, 
hod always One Ox, 186- 
186, 186n*: of the Man 
who asked for Nothing at 
all, 97, 97»^; of the Man 
who recovered half a Pnna 
from his Servant, 92, 92 a^ ; 
of the Man who sowed 
Roasted Seed, 67-68; of 
the Man who tried to im- 
prove Ills Wife’s Nose, 68- 
69 ; of the Mendicants 
who became emaciated 
from Discontent, 114-116; 
of the Merchant and his 
Wife Veto, 198-204; of 
the Mercbuit's Son, the 
Courtesan anU the Wonder- 
firt Ape Aia, 6-13; migra- 
tion, gypsies as a channel 
of, 27^276; ^ migration, 
Oriental, 268; of the 
Miserly King, 86 ; of the 
Monkey and the Porpoise, 
127-130, 127i»>. 132; of 
the Physician who tried to 
cure a Hunchback, 119 ; of 
the Rogue who managed to 
acquire Wealth \xj speak- 
ing to the Kln^, 186-188, 


StncT — eiNtimaed 

iSwTrfthettgoJibiU. 
the. 39. 40; of the Servant 
, who looked aftqg the Dm, 
117, 117ni; of the Servant 
who taated the Fruit, 94, 
94n*; of the Servants who 
kept Rain off the Thinks, 
116, 116n' ; of the Sli^e- 
tons who ate the Bunlo, 
117-118; ofthe Snake who 
told his Secret to a Woman, 
82-83; of the S:i ke with 
Two Heads, 134, 134fi^, 
136, 136»; The Snake’s. 
161; of Soaiaprabha, 
Manorathaprabni, and 
MakarandikA, wherein It 
appears who the Parrot 
wa^ in a Former Birth, 
The Hermit’s, 30-32, 34- 
37 ; of the Teacher and hia 
Two Jealous Pupils, 133, 
133ni, 134; of the Thirsty 
Fool that did not Drink, 
88; of the Treasure-Finder 
who was blinded, 71 ; of* 
the Two Brothers who 
divided all that they had, 
114, lUid; of the Two 
Brothers Yajnasoma and 
Kirtisoma, 95-96; of the 
Two Thieves, Ghapi and 
Karpara, 142-161 ; of the 
Ungrateful Wife, 163-156, 
163»‘; of VajrosAia, whose 
Wife cot off his Nose and 
Ears, 21-22; of the Vio- 
lent Man who justified his 
Character, 90-91 ; of the 
War between the Crows 
and the Owls, 98, 98id, 99, 
100, 104. 106, 106, 107- 
108, 109,110-112,112-113; 
of the Wife who falsely 
accused her Husband of 
murdering a Bliilla, 80-82, 
153/1* ; of bhc Woman who 
hod Eleven Husbands, 
184-186; of the Woman 
who escaped from the 
Monkey and the Cowherd, 
141-142, of the Woman 
who wanted another Sen, 
M, 94n* ; of Ya^haia-and 
Lakshmldhara and the Two 
Wives of the Water-Spirit, 
120-123. 124-126, 126-126 
Story ofthe Crowe arid ike Omb, 
the, one of the/ive Booka 
of the P^^riatmtra, 222 
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BuleonlMd,'* Dit 
ImHaJm FolUSd^. K. 
Stafodk, lOin* 

Vo^gte cot oat oad haadt 
oat of for tUofiag, < 1 . 
61a*. 146a 

rootfi-Mtai, Note od Nad- 
marka aijd* t69*196; 
Yariodea of, 16i 110 
Torloiaoaad the Deer. 8 I 017 
of the Cnm and the King 
of the ngeoaa, the. 7S-^ 
78-00; and the fta, tale 
of the (Dobola' IVarfrIa 
ron<ra), OOa*; aaaMd 
Ifaathanka, 70^ 78-00; 
ead the Two Swaaa, The. 
0086, ITOat 

TVadUaw. Scfihoelea, SOa* 

Tram* Amor. AaA, 

“Joaeph and Potlphor In 
Hlada Fiction,'* M.Bloom- 
fald. 176 

Tianalatlenaofthe/liftpndrdr. 
anaMioao cdlthna and, 
010; <rfthe Pahlavl venlon 
wf the PkikkataMnt, 210 - 
216; of Sanskrit vcrdona 
oasltted from the Pkneha- 
tantia Tabic, Modem, 
2S2ii*,23Sa 

Trap catehes thief In treaaaro- 
ctamber, 246, 207 
Travelling through the air, 
S3, 30. 160, 170. 172. 173, 
191, 102 

Treacherous bawd, the, 219 
Treaeheiy of courtesans, IS, 
14 

Treasure-chamber entered bv' 
thieves. 246, 207. 268. 280 
Treasure -Finder who was 
Blinded, Stoiy of the, 71 
Treasure” stoiT, the 
«<Gaaa” or, 261.Mln> 
*Treasui 7 robbed bv thieves. 

the king's. 246 
Tree appealed to as arbitrator, 
60 

Tree of the PMtimaira, 
gene^glcal, 290; 

rolUal. 28; Aihiad. 73; 
wimAma* UT-llO 
Tno-splilla. bcUtf la.' 179n> 
Troat-of-Wlshas. a King 
A»aieWrH,221 
Tkot-wonMjk ITOn* 
^hikrnrndiSmmlUiaCaalfcl 
JW4ICM.R V7lliisae1l.l76 


Tribami Cadat ^fOm Nkrtf- 
WadtrmPreameaaaad OaAk, 
W. Crooke, 176 
TUek of asses and wine la 
the Isle of Rhampslnltns, 
247;' of conversing with 
the king, 187 

Trldu of eourtesana, learn- 
ing the, 0 , 6 ; and spells 
to. bewilder the guards, 
Ohala's. 140. 146 
Tranks, Story of the Servants 
who kept Rain of the, 116, 
116ai 

“Tknth, Act of,” motif, the, 
124, 124 h\ 

Tunnel, opening of Indian 
thlefs, kkatra, eJMdra, 
mtn^, etc., 142n> 

Tunnels, breaking through 
walls and digging, Indian 
method of thievlim, 142, 
142aa. 143, 350 
Turkish version of KalUah 
and Dimmk, 

Tuteuloom I^patatiomet, 
Cicero, 287 

Two Brothers who divided 
all that they had. Story of 
the. 114, llint; Brothers 
Yajnasoma mad Kirttsoms, 
Story of the, 96-96 ; 
Thieves. Gha^ and Kar- 
paia, Story of the, 142- 
161 

Two Xobh KtiunieH, Shake- 
speare and Fietc!.er, OOn* 

*• Two Thieves, The,” Cypiy 
FothTolet, F. H Groome, 
276-281 

Ueber die site deutsche 
Uebersetsung des Kalllah 
und Dimnah ”1 T. Benfey, 
Oriait and OeadeiU, 238 
Vrhtrdot Tanirakkf^ikm, dte 
koMowiacke Reaeuum dm 
FafkatmUre, • J. Hertel 
2 OO 11 I 

['* Ueber den Zusammenbang 
Indlschgr Fabcln mlt 
grlcchisehen ”1 A Weber, 
Jadweke Stodirm, ISOnt 
Umbrella and dwmie for 
anointing a Idng, 100, 170, 
176; one of tM Ove em- 
blems of nmlty, 175 
Unchaste Wife, Dhanadeva’s, 
147 

Ungrulefnl Wife, Story of the, 
103, 10 Sm«, 166 


Ungratefel Wcsnan. Stary of 
the Oratefel Anlaanls and 


the, 167. 107ai,^08, UO- 
160, 161, 161-164 
Unhappy eaperlenee of Rnd- 
rasoma, the. 148, 140 
Unknown, fear of the, 46 
C/nlcr dm OAombMamm, W. 
Kmleit. 6 Sa* 


Variantof the taleof Rhamp- 
sinitns, gyp^ version, close, 
276 

Variation of the name of 
ShKllbld, 200 . 

Varieties of tooth-Mtes. 104, 
196 

*' VltsyAyana — the Author of 
the Kimasfttin: Date and 
Place of OrMn.” Hama- 
chandra Chakladar. Jomwd 
of tke DmoHmmttf LeUtn 
of the UawerMtoe# fisfcntta, 
193 


VoOra, Fortm (Behraaner's 
translation^ J63 m^ Sen 
farther under Behraaner, 
W. F A. 

Fodfs, The Smm, 122n> 
Vedas, the. 1 14 ; Parrot that 
knows the four, 28 
Verbal Reward to the Mnsi- 
cun, Stoiy of the Fool who 
gave a, l». 132a> 133 
YerhandluDgen der Kon. 
Akademie t. Amsterdam, 


Stodiea aboat the Koih»mnh 
ehgara, T. S. Speyer, 28a*, 
79a* 99»>, IW, I34n*, 
169n*, 800a*, 218, 213 
Fernm dnudsMuac de ffftr- 


toire dee Sept AmdeRome, 
La, trans F. Meder, 266n4 
Version close variant of the 


tale of Bhampsinitns, 
Gypsy. 876; of the MAa- 
Umtru, Kshemendra's, 49a*, 
48a*; ofthesloiyafGlia|a 
and KarpSfU, direetly 
derived nom Sanskrit, 
Tibetan, 884; of theatcay 
of GheU Slid Korpera, 
Swedish-Ftainish. 281-10; 
of the ^tasd c/ SUW, 
lost, the parent Western, 
260 

Veniom drake do KoSkk 0 
Dnmak. Le. N. MofoWb 
237 

Verdons of the BIriikri-JrnllA 
210-216; DUefotboe vmdr 
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r iii tWt M: !■ edik- 
se af the rmfirfwfni. 

•r. »r: af the 

Ae af the 

Milaai vaniaa oT the 
J%ir*Haiifw, 918-faO; af 
theatafyefa^aiid Kar- 

B dlih«I.MB;arthe 
af 

MMIO; arihedl(na««o 
af Rme, MMU-, oSLt 


Wmj to the. 170- 


lale ladle, 
of the Pkaeha- 
taatim, the Jala. 
of the tde af ■faBapafai- 
ilaa. Oaaried. 
the tale af Ihaaiiafarifei. 
lfcdiafBt,IBt>M6; ofthe 
tale af HhaainBiBirM, 
yadem. 168-SM 
haii 4 

'FPi 
3','A. AafBe.aBl 
VeUla Mci. the, 81S. 213 
Vice af dfial^. icaalla of 
the.i.5 

Fiaiw Femn odor Wmom 
Ah. .W F. A. 

T. IBSm* 

FiO^gc Folt-Tobi of Ceskm, 
H. Pkifccr, 48 n>, 49*1, 53h«. 
Ohaa. 63 b 1, 65 

Villafe.SlotTof the Foal who 
aikedhbWa 
171 

VillBKcn who eet down the 
Fala-Tkcet, SIoit of the 
FooUih. 70-71 

Violent Man who joitiSed 
hia Charaeter, Staiyof the, 
90-01 

Virtiie. KaMm. the hoaw of 
arieneeeaad, 171 
Vake fraa the air, 34. 40. 176 
•*Vaiee of the Slone af 
Dcatbiy.Tlie.*’ E. S. Hart- 
land, Faihiare. 177 
FMer dot OnlUm Ammo, 
Dio, A Baatiaa. llBn 
VoDiimdo,Zor,F. Liebrecht, 
W, 98 m^, lOOn', lOlif. 
llln^, lllif. ISTai, 132^1. 
130a, 201 b> 

Vo* called the fiat I 
114. 130, 111 
["Vrihatkatha of KaheaMa- 
dn. the”] J. G. Bilhler, 
Awitom3f,m 


Fite Aran, 
rikwwae. 13lb 


Sir 


••WaU-ear; 

106a 
Wall, 

254 

Walla _ 
ladfaa Mcthad ^ thlete, 

issja, 

War h e twee a the Qwwa aad 
theOwk,StMTorthe.fiB» 
98a>, 99. m 104, lOfi, 
106.107-108,101,110-112. 
112-113 

Water-Spirit la hia ft e riaaa 
Birth. The. 123-124 
Waler-SpiriL Stary hf Yafo- 


lefi 
8iiqr«rihe. 
rot 


USkdi 

108 s 


I flMM 
The, 180-lf2; 
TheOyMcrthaataadUa 
106. i0ia>; who 
at her ova 
kSlaiyartfePallh- 
laaa.84«sH lohdtog 
dead, llt-mt the 
■ah*«ad.the.lU; Ste 
of the UnldU. lA 
15Sa>. 161-168 

Wm. Choate a Klag fay 
DltelMT? 
ftamiog o/nkoio, nr.eve 
of tCe PIm Baab of the 


aad the Two WiweB of the. 
120-123, 124-126^ 126-126 
Wave of the aea of Love*a 
inaolcaee, a girl like a. 
199 

Wealth, la fbcai of a caaket 
of jewel*. 163, 163a>: ai 
MMtt aa t^ get it. Ibob 
loM, 141 ; Iw aaeakiM to 
the King, iStooy of the 
Bone who mmmomoA to 
aeqalie, 186-188, 186a> ; ia 
joath to mahiira. 78 
Weaver and the Bawd. Ilie 
CockoU 47a>, 223-226 
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